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The  Annual  Register  is  issued  about  July  1  of  each  year.  It  contains  a  full  statement  of  the 
organization  of  the  University,  the  Faculties,  the  courses  offered  during  the  year,  lists  of  students,  require- 
ments for  admission,  regulations  governing  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University,  and  a 
historical  statement  concerning  the  University  clubs,  organizations,  etc.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  University  Record  is  published  weekly,  on  Fridays.  Each  weekly  issue  consists  of  a  single  sheet 
containing  a  calendar  of  Announcements  of  University  events  for  the  coming  week.  A  monthly  number  of 
eight  pages  or  more  contains  the  convocation  addresses,  the  President's  quarterly  statements,  records  of  actions 
of  University  ruling  bodies,  news  and  notes  of  the  faculties  and  alumni,  and  accounts  of  the  various  occurrences 
of  official  University  life.    Price  $1.00  a  year,  5  cents  a  copy. 

Circulars  and  Bulletins  of  Information  of  the  following  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  University  give 
information  concerning  admission,  the  work  which  may  be  pursued,  the  requirements  for  degrees,  etc.,  in  the 
several  Schools  and  Colleges  mentioned  and  will  be  sent  on  application. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Graduate  Schools  in  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Colleges  in  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Literature  and  Science. 
The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  University  College  (the  college  courses  conducted  by  the  University  near 
the  center  of  the  city  of  Chicago). 

The  Annual  Announcements  contain  lists  of  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  various  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  current  year. 

The  Bulletin  of  Information  on  the  Courses  in  Medicine  and  Preparatory  to  Medicine  contains  infor- 
mation concerning  medical  instruction  in  the  University  (the  first  two  years'  work  in  medicine).* 

The  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  University  Extension  Division  contain  lists  of  courses  and  lectures 
offered,  and  a  statement  of  correspondence  work. 

Departmental  Programmes,  issued  by  the  various  departments  of  instruction,  give  full  details  concerning 
the  work  of  the  individual  departments. 

The  Calendar  of  the  Morgan  Park  Academy  contains  information  concerning  courses  of  study, 
expenses,  etc.,  in  the  Academy.  This  Calendar  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Academy, 
Morgan  Park,  111. 

*The  Annual  Announcement  of  Rush  Medical  College  (affiliated  with  the  University)  contains  full  information  in  regard 
to  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  of  the  medical  course,  requirements  for  admission  to  advanced  standing,  fees,  cost  of  attendance, 
etc.  Application  for  the  same  may  be  made  to  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 


THE  FACULTY. 

0 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University;  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures;  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND  PARKER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,-  Professor  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Education. 

WILBUR  S.  JACKMAN,  A.B.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education;  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Natural 
Science. 

GEORGE  W.  MYERS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
EMILY  J.  RICE,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History  and  Literature. 

MARTHA  FLEMING,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art. 
ZONIA  BABER,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and  Geology. 
JOHN  DUNCAN,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Art. 

ALICE  PELOUBET  NORTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 
CARL  J.  KROH,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Training. 
BERTHA  PAYNE,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

IRA  B.  MEYERS,  B.E.,  Curator,  and  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Natural  Science. 

LORLEY  ADA  ASHLEMAN,  Associate  in  French. 

EDUARD  PROKOSCH,  A.M.,  Associate  in  German. 

IRENE  WARREN,  Librarian  and  Associate  in  School  Library  Economy. 

CAROLINE  CRAWFORD,  Associate  in  Physical  Training :  Anthropometry  and  Corrective  Work. 
ANTOINETTE  B.  HOLLISTER,  Associate  in  Art,  Clay  Modeling,  and  Painting. 

ELIZABETH  EUPHROSYNE  LANGLEY,  Assistant  in  Manual  Training,  and  Sloyd  for  Primary  Grades, 
ANNETTE  BUTLER,  Assistant  in  Manual  Training :  Wood  and  Iron  Sloyd. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

KATHARINE  M.  STILWELL,  Associate  in  Latin;  Critic  Teacher,  Eighth  Grade. 
NOTT  WILLIAM  FLINT,  S.B.,  Associate  in  English ;  Critic  Teacher,  Seventh  Grade. 
JENNIE  CURTIS,  Associate  in  Geography;  Critic  Teacher,  Sixth  Grade. 
HARRIET  T.  B.  ATWOOD,  Associate  in  Science  ;  Critic  Teacher,  Fifth  Grade. 

GUDRUN  THORNE-THOMSEN,  Associate  in  History  and  Literature;  Critic  Teacher,  Fourth  Grade. 

GERTRUDE  Van  HOESEN,  Associate  in  Elementary  Mathematics ;  Critic  Teacher,  Third  Grade. 

CLARA  ISABELL  MITCHELL,  Associate  in  Art  and  Textiles;  Critic  Teacher,  Second  Grade. 

ELSIE  WYGANT,  Critic  Teacher,  First  Grade. 

ANNE  ELIZABETH  ALLEN,  Associate  in  Kindergarten. 

MARY  HOWELL,  Teacher  in  the  Kindergarten. 
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Q  UAR  TERL  Y  ANNO  UJSTCEMENTS 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


PROFESSIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Education  has 
been  formed  through  the  consolidation  of  the  Chicago 
Institute  (the  Emmons  Blaine  School)  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Professional  Department  offers  courses  which 
deal,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pedagogy,  with  the  prob- 
lems arising  in  elementary  education.  The  courses  are 
designed  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
in  elementary  and  normal  schools,  for  the  preparation 
of  kindergartners,  and  other  specialists  in  educational 
work.  Each  member  of  the  faculty,  being  familiar 
with  the  plan  and  work  of  the  entire  school,  is  able  to 
present  his  courses  so  that  the  relationship  of  his  sub- 
ject to  the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  clearly 
appears. 

It  will  be  the  aim  to  develop  educational  theory,  and 
to  illustrate,  in  practice,  educational  principles  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  already 
engaged  in  teaching  or  who  are  desirous  of  fitting 
themselves  for  such  professional  work. 

The  curriculum  in  the  Professional  Department  em- 
braces the  pedagogical  presentation  of  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  it  also  includes 
psychology  and  the  history  of  education.  The  course 
is  arranged  to  cover  two  years. 

Admission. — The  candidate  must  be  free  from  phys- 
ical defects  likely  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  a  teacher, 
and  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  following  classes  of  students  are  admitted  upon 
their  credentials :  a)  graduates  of  approved  colleges, 
universities,  and  normal  schools ;  b)  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  academies  affiliated  and  cooperating  with 
the  University;  c)  graduates  of  high  schools  on  the  ac- 
credited list  of  the  state  universities  of  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  California;  d)  teachers  who  have 
had  at  least  one  year's  successful  experience,  when 
recommended  by  the  committee  on  credits,  degrees, 
and  diplomas ;  e)  persons  who  would  be  admitted  as 
unclassified  students  to  the  University  proper. 

Every  candidate  admitted  to  the  Professional  De- 
partment is  considered  on  probation  until  the  faculty 
decides  that  he  possesses  the  natural  gifts  for  a  suc- 
cessful teacher. 

Students  who  desire  to  enter  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion must  conform  to  the  University  regulations 
governing  registration. 

In  the  Summer  Quarter,  the  School  of  Education 
offers  regular  courses  the  work  of  which  is  illustrated 


and  applied  in  a  model  school  representing  different 
elementary  grades. 

The  summer  session  is  open  to  all  who  may  desire 
to  attend,  but  no  student  will  be  considered  as  having 
regularly  entered  the  School  of  Education  until  he  has 
complied  with  the  requirements  for  admission  as  given 
above. 

Graduation  and  Diplomas. — Before  granting  a  di- 
ploma to  any  candidate,  every  means  is  employed  to 
make  sure  of  a  high  order  of  attainment,  and  before 
graduation  students  may  be  required  to  teach  for  a 
limited  time  in  positions  where  their  work  can  be  in- 
spected by  members  of  the  faculty.  Under  no  circum- 
stances will  a  candidate  be  graduated  until  the  faculty 
is  convinced  of  his  ability  to  teach  successfully  in 
some  specified  grade,  department,  or  school,  or  until 
his  efficiency  has  been  demonstrated. 

Graduate  Courses. — Graduate  courses  are  offered 
in  all  departments.  Students  are  admitted  to  these 
courses  after  having  completed  the  regular  course. 
Students  in  the  Pedagogic  School  who  show  by  their 
work  that  they  have  sufficient  education  and  training 
for  graduate  work  may  be  admitted  to  these  courses. 

The  School  of  Education  is  an  exponent  of  the  new 
education.  One  of  its  fundamental  doctrines  is  the 
correlation  of  all  subjects  into  a  unity  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  action.  Under  this  doctrine  of 
correlation,  an  isolated  study  of  the  kindergarten  or 
the  high  school,  of  history,  science,  geography,  or 
indeed  of  any  subject,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  these  departments  or  subjects  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  education,  is  of  little  value.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  deemed  desirable  or  practicable  for 
students  to  enter  any  one  department  of  the  school,  to 
study  the  pedagogy  of  a  grade,  or  to  take  up  graduate 
or  special  courses  before  they  know  that  psychology 
and  that  pedagogy  which  lead  to  an  understanding  of 
the  organic  and  educational  relations  of  all  subjects. 

The  Faculty  recognizes  differences  in  the  intellec- 
tual ability  and  knowledge  of  the  students,  and  the 
teaching  is  adapted  to  individuals.  Motive,  knowl- 
edge, power  to  reason,  to  study,  and  to  do  work,  make 
up  the  standard  held  by  the  faculty  for  promotion 
and  specialization.  Therefore,  the  time  for  entering 
graduate  courses  depends  upon  the  individual  student. 
The  faculty  is  the  judge  of  the  ability  and  fitness  of 
the  student  to  do  special  work. 

University  Extension. — During  the  year  members 
of  the  faculty  will  offer  courses  in  extension  work 
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suitable  for  teachers  institutes,  and  other  professional 
organizations  of  teachers  or  parents.  For  terms  and 
other  details,  address  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

The  Elementary  Teacher  and  Course  of  Study  (Francis 
W.  Parker,  Editor ;  The  Faculty,  Associate  Editors)  is 
the  publication  of  the  School  of  Education.  It  is 
issued  monthly,  except  August  and  September. 

The  magazine  is  designed  primarily  as  a  text-book 
and  guide  for  the  students  of  the  school,  but  its  larger 
purpose  is  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  School  of 
Education  to  teachers  and  others  who  wish  to  keep 
in  touch  with  present  educational  movements.  The 
scope  of  the  magazine  is  practically  the  scope  of  the 
school.  Each  teacher  prepares  the  work  of  his  own 
department  or  grade,  and  presents,  month  by  month, 
in  a  practical  and  usable  form,  an  outline  of  the  work 
being  done  under  his  direction,  together  with  full 
book  references,  illustrations,  and,  in  many  cases, 
working  drawings.  Essays  or  lengthy  discussions  are 
avoided,  and  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  correlation 
and  adaptation  of  subjects  to  the  needs  of  pupils. 
Each  number  contains  matter  of  special  interest,  e.  g., 
Reading  Lessons  in  English,  French,  German,  and 
Latin.  Music  specially  adapted  and  correlated  with 
the  work  in  other  subjects  appears  in  each  number. 
Psychology  and  Pedagogy ;  syllabi  on  special  subjects 
presented  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty  for  discus- 
sion at  the  weekly  Faculty  meetings.  Field  Study  is 
treated  in  detail. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  proving  its  value  in  many 
practical  ways.  Parents  whose  children  are  in  the  Uni- 
versity Elementary  Department  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion are  enabled  to  follow  and  understand  the  work  of 
their  children.  Teachers  find  it  a  stimulus  and  guide 
in  their  daily  work.  Superintendents  and  Principals 
may  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  teachers  as  a  work- 
ing outline.  Normal  Schools  and  classes  in  Pedagogy 
are  using  the  Course  of  Study  as  a  text-book  in  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy.  School  Boards  may  find  it  a 
criterion  of  teaching  that  is  helpful  in  maintaining  the 
highest  efficiency  in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

Permanent  Buildings  and  Equipment.— The  perma- 
nent building  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  profes- 
sional and  elementary  divisions  of  the  School  of 
Education,  and  to  meet  in  every  way  the  demands  of 
the  work.  It  will  contain  a  library,  a  gymnasium, 
manual-training  rooms,  an  assembly  hall,  music  rooms, 
lecture  rooms,  and  class  rooms.  There  will  also  be 
laboratories  for  home  economics,  geography  and  his- 
tory, biology,  physics,  and  chemistry  for  the  use  of  all 
the  students  and  pupils. 


Location. — The  buildings  are  to  be  located  between 
Kimbark  and  Monroe  avenues,  facing  the  Midway 
Plaisance,  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  convenient  of  access  from  all  parts  of 
the  city.  The  site,  being  adjacent  to  the  park,  with  its 
playgrounds,  its  botanical  and  horticultural  gardens, 
and  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  offers  unusual  ad- 
vantages for  all  the  work,  play,  and  recreation  con- 
nected with  the  school. 

The  Library . — The  collection  of  books  is  a  working 
library  of  some  12,000  volumes  for  the  use  of  students, 
parents,  and  teachers.  It  is  classified  according  to  the 
Dewey  Decimal  Classification.  There  is  a  dictionary 
card  catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access 
to  shelves  is  given.  Pictures  illustrating  all  subjects 
of  study  have  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  mounted,  classified,  and  ready  for 
use.  The  library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best 
and  latest  books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school, 
to  present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading  lists, 
and  the  best  devices  for  and  methods  of  collecting, 
preserving,  and  making  useful  books,  pamphlets, 
charts,  maps,  pictures,  and  clippings. 

Tuition. —  Professional  Department,  per  quarter, 
$40.00. 

Application  for  entrance  to  the  School  of  Education 
may  be  made  at  any  time,  but  students  are  advised  to 
enter  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  quarter  or  of  a  term. 

Students  proposing  to  enter  the  Professional  De- 
partment need  not  apply  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
entrance. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
annual  expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in 
the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles  : 

LOWEST.      AVERAGE.  LIBERAL. 

University  bill,  tuition   $120  00  $120  00  $120  00 

Rent  and  care  of  room   60  00  105  00  125  00 

Board   90  00  126  00  225  00 

Laundry   15  00  25  00  35  00 

Text-books  and  stationery   10  00  20  00  50  00 

$295  00        $396  00         $555  00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to 
reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimates 
can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles, furnished, 
with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1.00 
a  week  upwards,  the  $1.00  rate  being  easily  secured 
where  two  students  room  together.  Many  places  offer 
room  and  board  from  $4.50  upwards.  There  are  stu- 
dent clubs  which  secure  board  at  cost,  the  rate  during 
the  past  year  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $2.75  a  week.  A 
list  of  approved  boarding  places  outside  the  quad- 
rangles is  kept  on  file  at  the  room  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Haskell  Museum,  and  information  regarding  the  same 
may  there  be  obtained. 
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QUARTERLY  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 


General  Information. — In  the  University  Elemen  tary 
School  an  attempt  is  made  to  provide  ideal  conditions 
for  the  education  of  children  and  youth  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  fourteen.  The  school  includes,  there- 
fore, the  kindergarten  and  the  eight  elementary 
grades,  and  it  prepares  pupils  for  entrance  to  the  best 
secondary  schools.  The  age  of  pupils  for  the  various 
grades  are ;  Kindergarten,  four  to  six  years,  though 
children  are  received  at  the  age  of  three ;  Elementary 
School,  six  to  fourteen  years.  Pupils  are  promoted 
from  grade  to  grade  as  soon  as  they  show  themselves 
able  to  do  more  advanced  work. 

Programme  of  Studies. — The  subjects  of  study  in- 
clude science  and  nature  study  in  all  its  branches ; 
geography  and  mathematics ;  civics,  history,  and  lit- 
erature; English,  German,  French,  Latin  ;  home  eco- 
nomics, manual  training,  the  arts,  and  physical  cul- 
ture.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar, 


and  English  are  correlated  with  all  other  subjects,  and 
taught  continuously  from  the  Kindergarten  through 
the  grades.  French  and  German  are  begun  in  the 
lower  grades  and  continued  throughout  the  course. 
Latin  is  begun  in  the  sixth  grade,  thus  giving,  with  the 
four  years  in  the  High  School,  eight  years  of  training 
in  this  language.  Arithmetic  and  the  study  of  form 
as  a  preparation  for  geometry  begin  in  the  lowest 
grades,  and  are  correlated  with  all  subjects  through- 
out the  course.  Geometry  and  algebra  are  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  course  from  the  fifth  grade  upward. 

Tuition. — The  tuition  fees  are  as  follows  : 
University  Elementary  Department,  per  quarter  : 

Kindergarten  $25.00 

Lower  Elementary  (1st  to  4th,  inclusive)     -  30.00 
Higher  Elementary  (5th  to  8th,  inclusive)    -  35.00 
Blank  forms  of  application  for  entrance  to  the  Ele- 
mentary School  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
Dean. 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 
The  South  Side  Academy  was  founded  in  1892,  and  was  conducted  as  a  private  institution  until  1897.  In 
that  year,  the  control  of  the  school  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  board  that  conducted  it  up  to  1901.  In 
1899,  the  Academy  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  was  granted  all  the  privileges 
usually  acorded  similar  institutions.  In  1901  it  was  merged  in  the  Department  of  Education  as  the  Secondary 
School  of  the  Department. 

The  school  is  co-educational.  In  the  year  1900-1  three  hundred  students  were  enrolled.  The  school  is 
located  at  5467  Lexington  ave.,  three  blocks  north  of  the  University.    The  tuition  fee  is  $40.00  per  quarter. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  designed  primarily  to  furnish  preparation  for  college,  but  are  broad  enough 
in  character  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  college.  In  the  past  a  large  proportion  of 
the  graduates  have  entered  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  courses  of  study,  however,  afford  satisfactory 
preparation  for  any  college  in  the  country,  and  the  School  has  always  had  a  number  of  students  preparing 
for  eastern  institutions.    The  faculty  for  the  year  1900-1  was  as  follows  : 

WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  A.B.,  PhD.,  Dean  of  the  Academy,  and  Instructor  in  Latin. 

WILLIAM  E.  WHALEY,  S.B.,  LL.B.,  Registrar  and  Instructor  in  History. 

OLIVER  MILES  WASHBURN,  A.B.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  and  Instructor  in  Latin. 

LUANNA  ROBERTSON,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Women  and  Instructor  in  German. 

HENRY  MAGEE  ATKINSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physiography. 

JOSEPHINE  TURNER  ALLIN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

FRANCES  RAMSAY  ANGUS,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

ALLEN  T.  BURNS,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

CHARLES  LINDSEY  BURROUGHS,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

JOHN  MAXWELL  CROWE,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

ALFRED  H.  FOWLER,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

HENRY  B.  GILSON,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

WALTER  W.  HART,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  B.  L.  HOWELL,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

MAXIME  INGRES,  B.  es  Lettres,  Instructor  in  French. 

SAMUEL  CARLISLE  JOHNSTON,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

HARRY  G.  PAUL,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

HEMAN  BURR  LEONARD,  S.B..  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

CARLTON  JOHN  LYNDE.  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

F.  R.  MOULTON,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

LAURENS  L.  SIMPSON,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training. 

EDGAR  NELSON  TRANSEAU,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
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COURSES  OFFERED  1 901-1902. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDUCATION. 

1.  Educational  Psychology. — Review  of  first  year's 
work.  Origin  of  judgments,  inferences,  processes 
of  reason,  notions,  concepts,  classifications.  Law  of 
causation.  Recollection.  Memory.  Psychology 
of  attention  :  observation,  hearing-language,  read- 
ing. Psychology  of  mathematics :  arithmetic, 
geometry,  algebra.  Psychology  of  central  subjects  : 
geography,  nature  study,  history.  Apperception 
as  the  basis  of  concentration.  Psychology  of  ex- 
pression. (Refer  to  "Psychology"  in  Course  of 
Study,  1900-1).  Open  only  to  advanced  students. 

Professor  Parker. 

2.  The  Art  of  Teaching.  —  Observation,  experi- 
ment, investigation.  Causation.  Hearing-language. 
Function  of  words,  sentences,  languages  in  general. 
Grammar.  Reading  :  how  words  and  sentences  are 
learned ;  relation  of  reading  to  writing.  Study  of 
observation,  hearing-language,  and  reading.  Rela- 
tions of  observation,  hearing-language,  and  read- 
ing. The  art  of  teaching  geography,  science,  and 
history.  Correlation.  Modes  of  expression:  gesture; 
voice;  music;  speech;  making  (manual  training); 
modeling  ;  painting  ;  drawing ;  writing.  Physical, 
mental,  and  moral  correlations.  Art  of  teaching 
mathematics :  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra. 
Teaching  in  the  different  grades,  primary  and 
grammar.    Open  only  to  advanced  students. 

Professor  Parker. 

3.  Philosophy  of  Education. — Education  into  citizen- 
ship. Community  life.  Self-government.  Motive; 
ideal.  The  needs  of  society  determine  the  work  of 
the  school.  The  ideal  determines  everything  that 
enters  into  its  realization.  The  ideal  school  the  ideal 
community.  Relation  of  knowledge  to  character 
expressed  in  terms  of  citizenship.  Expression  as 
the  active  realization  of  ideas.  Concentration. 
Correlation.  Ethics.  Open  only  to  advanced  stu- 
dents. Professor  Parker. 

4.  History  of  Education. — The  common  schools  of 
America.  Influence  of  foreign  schools  and  educa- 
tion. Present  state  of  education  in  America.  The 
future  of  the  common  schools.  Open  only  to  ad- 
vanced students.  Professor  Parker. 


5.  Elementary  Psychology. — The  lessons  upon  psy- 
chology will  be  given  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of 
psychology  and  a  preparation  for  the  philosophy  of 
education  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Students  are 
requested  to  follow  carefully  the  experiments  and 
investigations  prescribed  in  Course  of  Study,  Vol. 
I  (1900-1).    Open  to  first -year  students. 

Professor  Parker. 

6.  Art  of  Teaching. — Reading.  Writing.  Arithmetic. 
Geography.  History.  Elementary  science.  Man- 
ual training.  Arts  and  crafts.  Discussion  of  out- 
lines in  current  Course  of  Study.  Visiting  and 
study  of  schools.  Criticism  of  work  in  practice 
school.    Open  to  first-year  students. 

Professor  Parker. 

7.  History  of  Education. — Biographies,  Philosophy 
and  methods  of  Socrates,  Commenius,  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  and  Horace  Mann.  Present  state  of 
schools  in  the  world.    Open  to  first-year  students. 

Professor  Parker. 

Note. — The  Course  of  Study  is  the  text-book  in  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  education.  Vol.  I  (1900-1)  will  serve  in  prepara- 
tory and  beginning  work.  More  advanced  courses  in  psychology, 
physiological  psychology,  history  of  education,  biology,  offered 
in  other  departments  of  the  University,  will  be  recommended. 

8.  Kindergarten  Pedagogy:  Children's  Plays.  —  A 
genetic  study  of  constructive  plays,  and  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  adaptation  of  instructive  occupations 
for  the  purpose  of  growth.  The  socialization  of 
play.  These  discussions  will  be  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  observation  of  the  youngest  children  in 
the  kindergarten,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  the  use 
in  the  class  of  materials  for  making  and  building. 

Miss  Payne. 

9.  Kindergarten  Pedagogy  :  Games— A  genetic  study 
of  individual  and  socialized  games  from  infancy 
upward.  Selection  of  elements  of  interest.  Growth 
of  imagery  and  attainment  of  skill.  Cooperation 
and  division  of  function.  Observation,  reminis- 
cence, and  library  research.  Miss  Payne. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  Practice  in  Teaching. — Preparation  of  plans  for 
teaching.  Criticism  of  methods.  Relation  of  va- 
rious modes  of  expression  to  elementary  science 
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work.  Organization  of  the  curriculum.  History 
of  science  teaching.  Open  only  to  advanced  stu- 
dents. Professor  Jackman. 

2.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — The  structure  and  func- 
tions of  living  forms.  Dissections  made  in  the 
study  of  gross  anatomy.  Histological  study  by 
means  of  special  preparations.  Health  and  care  of 
the  human  body.  Open  only  to  advanced  students. 

Professor  Jackman. 

3.  Elementary  Physics. — Simple  experiments  appli- 
cable to  the  grades.  Construction  and  use  of  ap- 
paratus.   First-year  students. 

Professor  Jackman. 

4.  General  Course  in  Nature  Study. — Studies  of  sub- 
ject-matter adapted  to  the  seasons.  Development 
of  a  general  plan  for  elementary  science  work  based 
upon  the  history  of  the  year.  Practice  in  the  va- 
rious modes  of  expression.  Open  to  first-year  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Meyers. 

5.  Elementary  Chemistry. — The  purpose  of  this  course 
will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  which  arise  concerning  our  immediate 
environment.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the  most 
important  elements  and  their  common  compounds, 
and  of  the  laws  governing  chemical  action.  The 
relation  of  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the 
elements  in  the  soil  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
The  chemistry  of  combustion  and  of  decay  will  be 
considered.    Open  to  first-year  students. 

Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1.  Food. — Its  composition,  nutritive  value,  cost.  The 
application  of  heat  to  food  materials.  Dietaries. 
The  place  of  cookery  and  allied  subjects  in  the 
grades.  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

2.  Sanitation. — Soils  and  building  sites.  Plan  of  the 
house.  Plumbing,  heating,  lighting.  The  study 
of  fuels  and  their  uses.  The  physics  and  chemis- 
try of  ventilation.  The  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the 
schools.  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

3.  Advanced  Work  for  those  preparing  to  be  special 
teachers  of  domestic  science.  This  will  be  offered 
only  to  those  who  have  had  the  requisite  prelimi- 
nary training.       Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

MATHEMATICS. 

L  Academic  Course. — In  this  course  will  be  included 
a  review  and  re-study  of  whatever  parts  of  arith- 
metic, elementary  algebra,  and  geometry  may  be 


found  necessary  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a 
strong  year's  work  in  elementary  pedagogy.  In 
addition  to  this  the  course  will  include  enough 
work  in  elementary  astronomy  to  meet  the  needs 
of  mathematical  geography.    Professor  Myers. 

2.  Pedagogical  Course. — This  course  will  presuppose 
the  former  course,  and  will  comprise  the  study  of 
the  place,  proportion,  relation,  kind,  and  methods 
of  teaching  of  the  mathematical  subjects  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Professor  Myers. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  General  Geography. — Physiography  and  geology 
of  local  regions  of  North  America.  Commercial 
and  political  aspects.  Relation  to  an  elementary 
curriculum.    For  first-year  students. 

Associate  Professor  Baber. 

2.  General  Geography  (Advanced  Course). — Study  of 
land  areas  and  oceans  not  included  in  Course  1. 
Plans  and  teaching. 

Associate  Professor  Baber. 

HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

1.  History  in  the  Elementary  Curriculum. — The  cur- 
riculum, the  constructive  work  on  which  it  is 
based,  and  methods  of  teaching  will  be  considered. 
For  first-year  students. 

Associate  Professor  Rice. 

2.  Studies  in  History  and  Literature. — Discussions, 
observation  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  school, 
criticism  of  lesson  plans,  and  teaching.  For  second- 
year  students.  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

SPEECH  AND  ORAL  READING. 

1.  Study  of  Literature  Related  to  Subject-Matter  of 
Science  and  History. — Study  of  the  drama.  Prac- 
tice in  oral  reading.  Study  of  the  elements  of 
speech.   Gesture.  Voice. 

Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

2.  Practice  in  Oral  Reading:  in  Dramatization. — 

Relation  of  modes  of  expression.  Professional 
literature.  Observation  of  teaching  and  criticism 
of  plans  for  teaching.  Preparation  in  elementary 
school.    History  and  development  of  the  drama. 

Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

ART. 

1.  Drawing  and  Modeling  correlated  with  the  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  —  science,  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  literature.    Practice  in  all  mediums. 

Associate  Professor  Duncan. 
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2.  History  of  Art. — Painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 

ture. Miss  Hollister. 

3.  Applied  Art. — Cabinet-making,  wood-carving,  pot- 
tery, weaving,  embroidery,  applique,  basketry, 
book-binding,  design  in  respect  to  the  processes 
and  materials  of  these  arts.        Miss  Mitchell. 

LIBRARY. 

1.  School  Library  Economy.  —  Organization  of  a 
school  library.  Preparation  of  books  for  shelves; 
cataloguing;  classification.  Reference  books  and 
bibliographies.  Relation  of  public  libraries  to 
public  schhools.    Children's  bocks  and  libraries. 

Miss  Warren. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

1.  Woodwork  and  Work  in  Metals. — Mechanical 
drawing.  The  hand  work  will  be  closely  related  to 
the  other  work  of  the  school.  Study  of  materials 
used.  Miss  Langley. 

2.  Woodwork  in  Applied  Art  Course. — Cabinet-mak- 
ing, wood-carving,  repousse  metal  work.  Construc- 
tive and  decorative  design.  Miss  Butler. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1.  General  and  Applied  Gymnastics. — Aim,  scope. 
Essentials.  Study  of  material ;  selection,  adapta- 
tion, ordered  procedures  in  gymnastic  develop- 
ment. System ;  methods.  Organized  recreation, 
development  of  plays,  games,  sports. 

Assistant  Professor  Kroh. 

2.  Pedagogics  of  Gymnastic  Teaching. — Correlation 
of  gymnastics  and  gymnastics  with  school  work  in 
general.   Means  of  determining  individual  needs 


and  qualifications.  Practical  school  anthropome- 
try.   Organization,  equipment,  instruction. 

Assistant  Professor  Kroh. 

3.  Study  of  Methodical  Procedures  Characteristic  of 
System.— Practical  teaching  of  prescribed  and  self- 
outlined  lessons.  Comparative  results.  Planning 
of  courses.    Field  days. 

Assistant  Professor  Kkoh. 

4.  Body  of  the  Child. — Anatomy  and  physiology; 
normal  size  for  age;  growth  and  development; 
work,  rest,  recuperation  ;  preventable  defects. 

Miss  Crawford. 

5.  Nutrition. — Amount  and  character  of  food;  rela- 
tion between  food  and  physical  condition;  rela- 
tion between  food  and  blood;  amount  and  condi- 
tion of  the  excretions.  Course  2  follows  Course  1 
in  Home  Economics.  Miss  Crawford. 

6.  Sanitation.— Physiology  of  ventilation;  lighting; 
seating ;  school  diseases ;  posture  of  body.  Course 
3  is  to  be  carried  with  Course  2  in  Home  Economics. 

Miss  Crawford. 

FRENCH. 
{Given  in  University  Elementary  School.) 

Correlated  with  cooking,  domestic  science,  sloyd, 
and  nature  study. 

1.  Grammar  Grade  French. — French  literature  that 
will  strengthen  and  enrich  the  history,  geography, 
nature  study,  and  domestic  science  of  these  grades. 

Dramatization  of  such  events  in  the  history  and 
nature  study  as  will  lend  themselves  to  dramatic 
expression.  The  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  the 
language  will  come  through  the  need  felt  by  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  child. 

MlSS  ASHLEMAN. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 
Age  :  Three  to  six  years. 

The  kindergarten  supplements  the  home,  and 
should  be  to  the  children  a  larger  home  with  greater 
opportunities  for  realizing  their  relationship  to  their 
individual  homes  and  to  the  community.  The  ideal 
followed  in  this  kindergarten  is  the  organization  of  a 
community  life  based  upon  a  mutual  understanding 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  each  member.  This 
ideal  is  worked  out  through  creative  play  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  broad  and  deep  edu- 


cation. The  everyday  occupations  and  industries,  as 
well  as  the  fanciful  and  esthetic  environment,  are 
employed  to  broaden  the  experiences  of  each  child. 

Field  Work  :  Outdoor  excursions  to  park  and  lake. 
Observation  of  seasonal  changes,  habits  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  the  relation  of  land  and  water. 

Construction  and  Self -Expression  :  Building  with 
large  blocks  and  kindergarten  blocks ;  use  of  the  kin- 
dergarten materials ;  clay  modeling  ;  molding  in  sand  ; 
elementary  cooking  and  weaving ;  woodwork. 

Music  :   Rhythmic  movements ;  interpretation  of 
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characteristic  rhythms  in  ball  games  and  dancing; 
humming  melodies ;  composing  simple  rhymes  and 
melodies  ;  correlated  song-singing. 

Plays  and  Games :  Rhythmical  imitative  plays ; 
sense  games;  dramatization  of  home  life,  industries, 
trades,  and  natural  phenomena. 

Miss  Allen  and  Miss  Howell. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Nature  Study  :  The  landscape  as  a  moving  picture. 
Constructive  study  of  landscape.  Habits  and  care  of 
plants  and  animals.  Synthetical  study  of  soil,  stones, 
air,  sound,  water,  heat,  and  light.    Garden  work. 

Geography  :  Field  trips  to  typical  areas— lake  shore, 
swamp,  woods,  garden,  farm,  and  park. 
Experiments  in  outdoor  laboratory. 

History  :  Social  life  ;  dramatic  play  ;  constructive 
study  of  industries  and  inventions. 

Literature  :  Telling  and  dramatization  of  stories — 
ethical  stories,  nature  myths,  fairy  stories,  fables, 
poems,  and  songs. 

Correlated  Number  :  Standard  units  of  measure- 
ment in  lines,  area,  volume,  and  weight,  gained  through 
use  in  science,  history,  manual  training,  and  industrial 
art.  Facts  in  number  twelve  functioned  in  whole 
numbers  and  necessary  fractions  in  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  partition,  and  division. 

Note. — There  is  no  arbitrary  limit  as  to  size  of  numbers 
used  in  any  grade. 

Beading  :  During  the  first  year  the  child  gains,  inci- 
dentally, a  reading  vocabulary  of  about  five  hundred 
words.  He  reads  only  to  find  out  something  (silent 
reading)  or  to  tell  something  (oral  reading). 

Writing  and  Spelling  :  The  child  takes  notes,  makes 
records,  constructs  a  dictionary,  begins  true  composi- 
tion. He  gains,  through  use,  a  vocabulary  of  about 
three  hundred  words. 

Language  :  English.  In  written  work  the  first-year 
child  learns  use  of  capital  letters,  period,  comma,  in- 
terrogation point,  quotation  marks,  etc. 

There  is  constant  incidental  training  in  oral  lan- 
guage. 

School  Economics  :  Necessary  rules  for  the  comfort 
of  the  community.  Appearance  of  school  room.  Care 
of  wraps  and  materials.  Observation  of  temperature 
and  ventilation.  Preparation  for  cooking  of  simple 
foods. 

Art :  Expression  in  painting  and  drawing,  modeling 
with  clay  and  chalk.    Landscape  work  in  color. 


Industrial  Art:  Large  sewing  —  making  of  work 
bags,  curtains,  costumes,  and  Christmas  gifts.  Sim- 
ple weaving  of  mats  and  baskets.  Pottery.  Simple 
book-making. 

Dramatic  Art :  Personating,  dramatization,  and  act- 
ing of  stories,  poems,  and  songs,  and  manifestations  of 
life  in  all  subjects  of  study.  Memorizing  of  selected 
poems. 

Music :  Correlated  rote  singing.  Melodic  exer- 
cises and  interval  work  based  on  songs.  Exercises  for 
developing  diaphragm-breathing.  Simple  work  in 
original  musical  expression. 

Manual  Training  :  Making  of  tools  and  useful  arti- 
cles in  cardboard  and  wood. 

Physical  Training  :  Developing  and  corrective  exer- 
cises—games and  plajs,  traditional,  historical,  imagi- 
native, and  dramatic.  Miss  Wygant. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Nature  Study  :  The  landscape  as  a  moving  picture  ; 
observing  temperature,  direction  of  wind,  clouds,  and 
moisture.  Harvesting  and  storing  of  grains  and 
fruits.  Related  study  of  heat,  light,  air,  and  sound. 
Habits  and  uses  of  animals.  Study  of  wood,  metals, 
and  minerals  in  tools,  fuel,  and  buildings.  Experi- 
ments in  outdoor  laboratory  and  garden.  Study  of 
form  of  man  and  animals. 

Geography  :  Study  of  forms  of  land  and  water  in 
field  trip  and  stories — islands,  plains,  hills,  valleys, 
mountains,  caves,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Continuation  of 
first  year's  work  upon  typical  areas. 

History:  Primitive  man.  Beginning  of  building, 
food-getting,  and  the  making  of  clothing.  Earliest 
community  life,  illustrated  by  Indians,  Cave  Men 
Lake  Dwellers,  and  Early  Aryans. 

Literature :  Selected  fairy  stories,  myths,  fables, 
tales,  and  poems. 

Correlated  Number:  Continuation  of  first-grade 
work.  Use  of  larger  quantities  as  demanded  by  sub- 
jects studied. 

Reading :  Reading  matter  correlated  with  child's 
interests,  activities,  and  experience.  Children  choose 
library  from  selected  books. 

Writing  and  Spelling :  Continued  attention  to 
habits  of  children,  correct  punctuation  and  spelling, 
and  improvement  in  form  and  expression. 

Language:  English.  Continued  attention  to  spell- 
ing and  punctuation,  with  emphasis  laid  on  clearness 
of  expression. 
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School  Economics  :  Simple  law,  order,  and  hygiene 
of  schoolroom.  Preparation,  cooking,  and  serving  of 
selected  foods. 

Art:  Clay  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing.  Deco- 
rative sewing.  Making  of  stage  settings  and  dolls. 
Landscape  work  in  color. 

Industrial  Art :  Sewing,  weaving,  pottery,  book- 
making, 

Dramatic  Art :  Same  as  in  first  grade,  together  with 
composition  of  original  plays. 

Music  :  First-grade  work  continued,  adapted  to  chil- 
dren's development. 

Manual  Training :  Making  of  useful  articles  re- 
quiring increased  power,  skill,  and  labor. 

Physical  Training :  Development  and  corrective  ex- 
ercises adapted  to  the  children.    Games  and  plays. 

Miss  Mitchell. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Nature  Study:  The  landscape  as  a  moving  picture. 
Analytical  study  of  the  landscape — average  tempera- 
ture, prevailing  wind,  amount  of  rainfall.  Simple 
study  of  relations  of  structure  to  function  of  plants 
and  animals;  soil,  water,  light,  heat,  and  air. 

Geography  :  City  geography— roads,  drainage,  sew- 
erage, water  supply,  illumination,  transportation,  com- 
merce, and  nationalities. 

History  :  Study  of  the  Greeks.  Typical  Greek  city. 
Dramatization  of  Greek  games  and  festivals. 

Literature :  Wanderings  of  Ulysses.  Stories  and 
poems  correlated  with  the  interests  of  the  children. 

Correlated  Number :  The  use  of  the  fundamental 
operations,  fractions,  and  percentage  necessitated  by 
other  subjects.    Constructive  geometry. 

Reading :  Correlated  with  interests  of  the  children 
and  the  subjects  of  study. 

Writing  :  Making  records  ;  directions  for  making 
necessary  articles  or  for  performing  experiments  ; 
stories,  letters,  spelling,  and  plays  for  dramatization. 

Language :  English.  Continued  attention  to  capi- 
talization, pronunciation,  spelling,  and  clearness  of 
expression,  with  development  of  individual  style. 
French  begun — conversation  and  reading  from  the 
blackboard. 

School  Economics :  Laws  governing  schoolroom 
and  playground.  Care  of  the  schoolroom  and  indi- 
vidual desks.  Proper  ventilation  and  arrangement  of 
schoolroom.  Preparation,  cooking,  and  serving  of 
food. 


Art:  Painting,  drawing,  clay  and  chalk  modeling, 
paper-cutting,  pyrography,  wood-carving.  Landscape 
work  in  color. 

Industrial  Art:  Simple  bookbinding,  weaving,  sew- 
ing, pottery,  and  cooking. 

Dramatic  Art :  Personating,  dramatization  and  act- 
ing of  stories,  poems,  and  songs,  with  more  attention 
to  costuming  and  stage-setting. 

Music:  Songs,  melodic  studies  based  on  songs 
learned  by  rote  ;  previous  work  continued. 

Manual  Training  :  Woodwork,  pasteboard  modeling. 

Physical  Training  :  Developing  and  corrective  exer- 
cises adapted  to  the  children.    Plays  and  games. 

Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Nature  Study :  The  landscape  as  an  organism. 
Weather  observations.  Plant  and  animal  life  of  the 
park,  museum,  and  school.  Plants  used  as  food. 
Growth  of  textile  fibers.  Wood.  Life  of  the  tree. 
Simple  lessons  in  chemistry  of  foods  and  dyeing. 
Heat,  electricity,  air,  sound. 

Geography:  Lake  Michigan,  the  sea,  rivers,  and 
canals;  their  influence  on  the  building  of  cities  and 
on  commerce.   Forests  and  plains  as  homes  of  man. 

History:  Early  history  of  Chicago.  Representa- 
tive colonies  of  Chicago.  Countries  from  which  they 
emigrated.  Compared  with  migrations  of  Aryans  into 
India,  Mongols  into  China,  with  Greek  colonies  in 
Italy.  Building  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Agra,  and 
Alexandria. 

Literature :  Indian  myths :  nature  stories  and 
poems;  stories  correlated  with  the  subjects  studied  in 
geography,  history,  and  science. 

Correlated  Number :  Continued  use  and  study  of 
whole  numbers,  fractions,  and  percentage,  beginning 
of  decimals,  and  process  of  long  division,  all  correlated 
with  the  subjects  of  the  course  of  study. 

Reading  :  All  good  literature  appropriate  to  the  age 
of  the  children  and  to  their  subjects  of  study. 

Writing :  Science  record,  stories,  original  plays, 
notes,  and  invitations. 

Language :  English.  Construction  of  simple  sen- 
tences, recognition  of  subject  and  predicate  and  parts 
of  speech  as  a  help  in  composition.  French  :  Conver- 
sations and  easy  reading. 

School  Economics :  Care  of  schoolroom  and  plants 
and  animals,  with  simple  lessons  in  hygiene  and  use 
of  antiseptics.  Preparation,  cooking,  and  serving  of 
simple  foods. 
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Art:  Clay  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing  as  ex- 
pression of  imagery  set  in  motion  by  all  the  subjects. 
Landscape  work  in  color. 

Industrial  Art :  Pottery,  weaving,  decorative  needle- 
work.   Basket  weaving,  elementary  bookbinding. 

Dramatic  Art  :  Dramatization  of  stories  and  history 
lessons.  Acting  of  original  plays.  Recitation  of  good 
literature  as  contributions  to  festivals  and  occasions  ; 
also  as  part  of  the  literature  study. 

Music :  Making  of  original  songs.  Rote  singing. 
Beginnings  of  note  reading  and  writing.  Rhythmical 
games.   Games  for  ear-training. 

Manual  Training  :  Woodwork,  pasteboard  modeling, 
6ewing. 

Physical  Training  :  Developing  and  corrective  exer- 
cises adapted  to  the  children.   Plays  and  games. 

Mrs.  Thorne-Thomsen. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

History  and  Literature  :  General  Subject— Colonial 
History.  Relation  of  geography  to  industries  and  of 
industries  to  institutions. 

Autumn  Quarter  :  New  England  and  Virginia. 

Winter  Quarter :  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Spring  Quarter  :  The  French  Colony  and  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Nature  Study :  The  landscape  as  an  organism 
throughout  the  year.  Autumn  Quarter  :  Use  of  ther- 
mometer and  barometer.  Sunshine  distribution.  Dis- 
tribution of  seeds  in  typical  areas.  Animal  move- 
ments and  animal  coverings.  Heat.  Study  of  coal 
and  other  fuels. 

Winter  Quarter  :  Use  of  barometer  and  thermome- 
ter continued.  Sunshine  distribution.  Study  of 
foods.    Composition  and  prehensiou.  Wood. 

Spring  Quarter  :  Use  of  barometer  and  thermometer 
continued.  Sunshine  distribution.  Birds.  The  earth- 
worm. Plants — their  relation  to  light  and  moisture. 
Garden  work. 

Geography.  Autumn  Quarter:  Physiographic  fea- 
tures of  Chicago  and  North  America;  geography  in 
connection  with  current  history 

Winter  Quarter  :  North  America  continued  ;  South 
America;  geography  in  connection  with  current  his- 
tory. 

Spring  Quarter :  South  America  continued ;  geog- 
raphy in  connection  with  current  history. 

Correlated  Number :  Continued  use  of  fractions, 
both  common  and  decimal,  and  percentage.  Con- 
structive geometry. 


School  Economics  :  Care  of  the  schoolroom.  Ventila- 
tion. Cooking. 

Languages.  English.  Oral.  Training  in  correctness, 
choice  of  words  and  sentences.  Correlated  with  reci- 
tations in  all  subjects.  Written:  Training  in  choice 
of  subjects,  paragraphs,  and  in  sentences.  Correlated 
with  all  other  subjects. 

German  begun.  Conversations  and  blackboard 
reading. 

French  :  Literature  and  conversations. 

Art :  Drawing,  painting,  modeling,  correlated  with 
other  subjects.    Landscape  work  in  color. 

Industrial  Art :  Study  of  fabrics.  Weaving. 

Dramatic  Art.  Autumn  Quarter:  As  the  other  sub- 
jects are  worked  out  and  adapted  to  the  different 
grades,  literature  (stories,  poems,  and  dramas)  related 
to  them  will  be  selected  and  given  to  the  children. 
These  will  be  studied,  read  orally,  and  such  parts  as 
the  children  may  select  dramatized  and  acted. 

Winter  Quarter :  The  children  will  be  encouraged 
to  present  in  dramatic  form  any  incidents  in  history 
or  phenomena  in  the  nature  work  that  .especially  ap- 
peal to  them. 

Spring  Quarter :  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  use  of  the  body  and  voice  in  expression,  and  to 
correctness  of  speech. 

Manual  Training  :  Bookbinding.  Apparatus  needed 
in  nature  study.  Articles  for  use  in  the  schools  and 
in  games  and  plays.  Pyrography. 

Music :  Songs  and  hymns  in  unison ;  rounds. 
Melodic  exercises  and  interval  work.  Dictation  and 
sight  singing. 

Physical  Training  :  Developing  and  corrective  exer- 
cises.   More  highly  organized  games  and  plays. 

Mrs.  Atwood. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

History  and  Literature  :  General  subject,  Period  of 
Discovery.    Current  history. 

Autumn  Quarter :  China.  Lines  of  trade.  Marco 
Polo.  India. 

Winter  Quarter:  Venice.  Florence.  Portuguese 
voyages.    Spain  under  the  Moors. 

Spring  Quarter  :  Invention  of  printing.  Improve- 
ments in  navigation.    Theories  of  geography.  Rome. 

Nature  study:  The  landscape  as  an  organism 
throughout  the  year.  Autumn  Quarter :  Use  of 
thermometer,  barometer,  and  rain-gauge.  Distribution 
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of  sunshiue.  Distribution  of  seeds  in  typical  areas. 
Animal  movements.  Heat.  Steam.  Study  of  coal 
and  other  fuels. 

Winter  Quarter :  Use  of  thermometer,  barometer, 
and  rain-gauge.  Distribution  of  sunshine.  Study  of 
foods :  Their  composition,  supply,  and  prehension. 
Wood. 

Spring  Quarter :  Use  of  thermometer,  barometer, 
and  rain-gauge.  Distribution  of  sunshine.  Birds. 
Earthworms  and  their  relation  to  soil.  Plant  life  in 
relation  to  soil,  light,  heat,  and  moisture.  The  garden. 

Geography.  Autumn  Quarter:  Eurasia;  geography 
with  current  history. 

Winter  Quarter :  Eurasia  continued ;  geography 
with  current  history. 

Spring  Quarter :  Eurasia  continued ;  geography 
with  current  history. 

Correlated  Number :  Continuation  of  fifth-grade 
work.  Introduction  of  interest,  geometry,  and  ele- 
mentary astronomy. 

School  Economics  :  Care  of  the  schoolroom.  Venti- 
lation. Cooking. 

Languages:  English.  Same  as  in  fifth,  except  for 
greater  detail. 

French  literature  and  speech. 

German  stories  and  conversation. 

Latin.  Spring  Quarter:  Through  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  simple  Latin  sentences  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  common  objects  and  ideas  of 
Roman  life. 

Art:  Drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  correlated 
with  all  subjects.   Landscape  work  in  color. 

Industrial  Art :  Study  of  fabrics  in  connection  with 
history.    Dyeing  of  yarns  for  use. 

Dramatic  Art.  Autumn  Quarter :  See  fifth  grade. 

Music  :  Same  as  the  fifth  grade,  but  more  advanced. 
Two-part  songs. 

Manual  Training :  Bookbinding.  Apparatus  needed 
in  nature  study.  Article  for  use  in  the  school.  Bent 
ironwork.  Wood-carving. 

Physical  Training  :  Developing  and  corrective  exer- 
cises. More  highly  organized  games  and  plays.  Anat- 
omy and  physiology.  Relation  of  structure  to  func- 
tion (see  nature  study  outline).  Miss  Curtis. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

History  and  Literature  (General  Subject)  :  Teu- 
tonic Institutions.    Current  History. 
Autumn  Quarter  :  Roman  history. 


Winter  Quarter  :  Teutonic  invasion.  The  Saxons 
in  England.    The  Normans. 

Spring  Quarter:  Feudalism.  Feudal  industries 
and  art.  Gothic  architecture.  Industries  of  Chicago. 
The  Renaissance. 

Nature  Study.  Autumn  Quarter:  Use  of  Ther- 
mometer, barometer,  rain  gauge,  and  hygrometer. 
Distribution  of  sunshine.  Distribution  of  seeds  in 
typical  areas.  Distribution  as  food  supplies.  Chem- 
istry of  decay.  How  we  warm  our  houses.  How  we 
ventilate  them.    Fossil  plants. 

Winter  Quarter :  Continuation  of  the  work  in 
meteorology,  and  the  plans  of  heating  and  ventilating 
houses.    Chemistry  of  foods.  Wood. 

Spring  Quarter :  Work  in  meteorology  continued. 
Birds.  Earth-worms  in  relation  to  soil.  Relation  of 
plants  to  light,  moisture,  heat  and  soil. 

Geography.  Autumn  Quarter :  Africa.  Commerce. 
Geography  in  relation  to  current  history. 

Winter  Quarter  :  Africa  continued.  Geographical 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  East.  Geography 
in  relation  to  history. 

Spring  Quarter  :  Africa  continued.  Geography  in 
relation  to  history. 

Correlated  Number  :  Advanced  work  requiring  the 
use  of  all  mathematical  processes.  Geometry  and 
elementary  astronomy  continued.  Generalized  num- 
ber. 

School  Economics  :  Care  of  the  Schoolroom.  Ven- 
tilation. Cooking. 

Languages.  English.  Oral :  Same  as  in  Fifth. 
Written :  Practice  in  organization  of  larger  units  of 
thought.    Gathering  and  selection  of  material. 

French  :  Literature,  conversations,  composition. 

German  :  Short  stories  ;  literature ;  conversations. 

Latin.  Autumn  Quarter  :  Studying  the  organization 
of  the  Roman  army  and  navy  and  the  Roman  govern- 
ment.   Use  of  the  more  complex  sentences. 

Winter  Quarter  :  Reading  easy  passages  from  Latin 
authors  relating  to  Roman  history  and  easy  selections 
from  the  poets. 

Spring  Quarter  :  Reading  the  life  of  Hannibal  by 
Nepos,  with  a  careful  study  of  the  Second  Punic 
War. 

Art :  Drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  correlated 
with  all  subjects.    Landscape  work  in  color. 

Industrial  Art :  Study  of  tapestries.  Weaving. 

Dramatic  Art :  See  Fifth  Grade. 
Music  :  Songs  and  hymns  in  unison,  two  and  three 
parts.    Voice  work.    Studies  in  unison  and  parts. 
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Dictation.  Independent  sight  singing.  Special  work 
for  boys'  voices. 

Manual  Training  :  Bookbinding,  with  emphasis  on 
the  art  side.  Bent  ironwork.  Wood-carving.  Leather- 
carving.  Mechanical  drawing.  Articles  needed  for 
use  in  the  school  and  home.  Apparatus  as  indicated 
in  nature  study  outline. 

Physical  Training  :  Developing  and  corrective  ex- 
ercises.   More  highly  organized  games  and  plays. 

Mr.  Flint. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

History  and  Literature  (general  subject) :  American 
institutions. 

Autumn  Quarter  :  The  Renaissance.  The  Puritan 
revolution.  The  era  of  reform.  American  colonies 
and  Revolution. 

Winter  Quarter  :  Formation  of  our  national  govern- 
ment. Our  city  government.  The  English  Parlia- 
ment. Chicago  as  a  center  of  trade.  Industrial  con- 
dition in  Washington's  time.  Westward  movement. 
Louisiana  Purchase.  Life  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. Rise  of  manufactures  and  invention  of  steam- 
boat.  Visit  to  Pullman. 

Spring  Quarter  :  Trace  cotton  industry.  Life  in 
the  South  before  and  since  the  War.  Mining  indus- 
try. Life  in  the  West.  Mechanical  inventions  of 
recent  times.    Effects  upon  labor. 

Nature  Study.  Autumn  Quarter:  The  landscape 
as  an  organism  throughout  the  year.  Use  of  ther- 
mometer, barometer,  rain-gauge,  and  hygrometer. 
Distribution  of  sunshine.  Weather  maps.  Distribu- 
tion of  seeds  in  typical  areas.  Distribution  of  food 
supplies  by  man.  Chemistry  of  decay.  Working  out 
of  a  plan  for  warming  and  ventilating  a  house.  Chem- 
istry of  the  above.  Fossil  plants.  Advanced  work 
may  be  done  by  special  pupils  on  levers  as  applied 
to  machinery. 

Winter  Quarter:  Meteorology  continued.  Contin- 
uation of  plans  for  heating  and  ventilating  houses. 
Respiration.    Circulation  of  the  blood.  Wood. 


Spring  Quarter :  Meteorology  continued.  Birds 
and  insects.  Earth-worms  in  relation  to  soil.  Rela- 
tion of  plants  to  light,  heat,  moisture,  and  soil. 

Geography.  Autumn  Quarter  :  Review  of  the  world 
through  physiographic  features.  Geography  in  rela- 
tion to  history. 

Winter  Quarter :  Physiography  continued.  The 
present  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth.  Geography 
in  relation  to  history. 

Spring  Quarter  :  Winter  work  continued. 

Correlated  Number  :  Longitude  and  time  in  connec- 
tion with  mathematical  geography.  Arithmetic  and 
geometry  in  all  subjects.   Algebra — the  equation. 

School  Economics :  Care  of  schoolroom.  Ventila- 
tion. Cooking. 

Languages :  English,  oral :  Same  as  in  Fifth. 
Written :  Same  as  in  Seventh,  except  for  greater 
detail. 

French  :  Classics,  grammar,  and  composition. 
German  :  Grammar,  speech,  reading,  and  composi- 
tion. 

Latin.  Autumn  Quarter:  Reading  easy  selections 
from  Plautus  and  Terence. 

Winter  Quarter  :  Study  of  the  beginnings  of  French 
and  German  history  by  reading  passages  from  Caesar's 
Gallic  War  and  Tacitus'  Germania. 

Spring  Quarter  :  Reading  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 

Art:  Drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  correlated 
with  other  subjects.    Landscape  work  in  color. 

Industrial  Art :  Study  fabrics  of  commerce.  Ele- 
mentary texible  analysis.    Texible  designs. 

Dramatic  Art :  See  Fifth  Grade. 

Music:  Same  as  Seventh  ;  more  advanced. 

Manual  Training:  Bent  ironwork.  Wood-carving. 
Leather-carving.  Bookbinding,  with  emphasis  on  the 
art  side.  Tools  for  bookbinding.  Making  model  of  a 
house,  with  attention  to  the  problems  of  construction 
and  selection  of  material,  showing  system  of  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilation. 

Physical  Training  :  See  Seventh  Grade  outline. 

Miss  Stilwell. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

JOHN  DEWEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
ELLA  FLAGG  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
NATHANIEL  M.  BUTLER,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
THOMAS  P.  BAILEY,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
GEORGE  HERBERT  LOCKE,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

It  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  department  to  train  competent  specialists  for  the  broad  and  scientific  treat- 
ment of  educational  problems.  The  courses  provided  for  this  end  fall  in  the  main  under  three  heads : 
(1)  Courses  in  psychology  and  related  work;  (2)  Courses  in  educational  theory;  (3)  Courses  in  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches.  Only  courses  of  the  second  class  are  separately  printed  here. 
Courses  under  (1)  and  (3)  will  be  found  under  their  respective  departments. 

It  is  believed  that  any  profitable  study  of  educational  theory  and  method  presupposes  a  thorough  grounding 
in  psychological  principles ;  that  a  scientific  treatment  of  educational  problems  demands  as  a  prerequisite  a 
familiarity  with  the  methods  and  results  of  the  modern  study  of  the  development  of  intelligence ;  that  an 
appreciation  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  education  requires  that  discipline  in  the  estimate  of  values  and  ideals 
which  is  afforded  by  ethics ;  and  that  a  broad  outlook  is  best  gained  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
human  thought.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  courses  in  educational  theory  will  be  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  the  Introductory  Courses  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  that  advanced  work  in  this  depart- 
ment will  be  accompanied  by  further  work  in  the  lines  indicated  above.  In  this  connection  attention  is  also 
called  to  the  related  courses  in  biology,  physiology,  neurology,  and  social  science. 

A  school  is  conducted  by  the  department  as  a  laboratory  for  research  and  demonstration-work  in  educa- 
tional theory,  especially  the  psychology  of  the  studies  of  the  curriculum,  and  of  the  teaching  process.  The 
South  Side  Academy  and  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  covering  all  phases  of  secondary  work,  are 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  department.  The  School  of  Education  gives  many  courses  in  principles 
and  methods  of  instruction  and  conducts  an  elementary  school.  Their  announcements  should  be  consulted 
by  all  students  in  the  Department  of  Education. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


I.   Senior  College  Courses. 

1.  The  History  of  Educational  Theories  and  Prac- 

tices from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century. — This  course  is  designed  both  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  significance  of  the 
historical  development  of  education  from  the 
culture  point  of  view,  and  also  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  more  professional  work. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  11 : 00. 
Assistant  Professor  Locke. 

2.  Educational  Thought  and  Progress  during  the 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  —  This 
course,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  intended  to 
supplement  Course  1  and  will  treat  of  the  great 
educational  movements  of  these  centuries  exam- 
ining them  in  connection  with  intellectual, 
social,  and  industrial  progress.    This  course  may 


count  for  Graduate  work  upon  arranging  for 
additional  reading  and  theses. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Locke. 

6.  The  Method  of  the  Learner. — This  course  will  dis- 

cuss the  question  of  mental  growth.  The  con- 
clusions reached  will  be  tested  by  observation 
work  in  the  laboratory  school. 

The  three  courses  (6,  7,  8)  offered  in  Method 
will  be  especially  adapted  for  students  who  have 
not  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  for  teachers 
who  have  a  limited  experience. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Professor  Young. 

7.  The  Method  of  the  Teacher. — This  course  will  take 

the  results  obtained  in  Course  6,  and  re-state 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  The 
relation  between  the  science  of  education  and 
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the  art  of  teaching  will  be  studied  as  seen  in 
practice  in  the  laboratory  and  secondary 
schools.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  9:30. 

Professor  Young. 

8.  The  Method  of  the  Subject.— This  course  will 

apply  somewhat  in  detail  the  principles  devel- 
oped in  Course  7.  The  application  will  be 
made  particularly  to  those  subjects  of  the  school 
curriculum  found  in  the  last  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  the  early  years  of  the  sec- 
ondary school.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter ;  9:30. 

Professor  Young. 

9.  Educational  Uses  of  the  Domestic  Arts. — Theory 

and  practice  of  cooking  and  textile  work  in  the 
public  school.  Two  hours  per  week  observa- 
tion at  the  laboratory  school.  Mj. 

Miss  Harmer. 
Note. — A  laboratory  fee,  of  $2.50,  to  cover  materials  used,  is 
charged. 

17.  Topics  in  Secondary  Education. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30. 
Professor  Butler. 

Graduate  Courses. 

22.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Elementary 

Education. — The  course  will  involve  first  a  care- 
ful comparative  study  by  each  member  of  two 
or  more  typical  city  school  systems. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Locke. 

23.  High-School  Work. —  History,  curriculum,  text- 

books, and  methods  of  the  American  high 
school ;  also  the  administrative  side. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter  ;  12:  00. 
Assistant  Professor  Locke. 
27.  Principles  in  Education.  —  A  discussion  of  the 
philosophy  of  education,  i.  e.,  its  aim,  nature, 
materials  and  methods.  It  seeks  for  the  prin- 
ciples controlling  1)  the  organization  of  the 
school  as  a  social  institution ;  2)  the  valuation 
of  the  subjects  making  up  the  curriculum  con- 
sidered as  an  organic  whole. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Professor  Dewey. 
Prerequisite  :  Equivalents  of  Courses  1  and  2. 


28.  Fundamental  Principles  in  Nineteenth  Century 

Theories  of  Education. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  8:30. 
Professor  Young. 

29.  Supervision  of  Teaching. — This  course  will  discuss 

the  maintenance  of  conditions  conducive  to  a 
higji^  degree  of  vitality  in  educational  theory 
and  practice.  The  standpoints  from  which  the 
discussions  will  be  conducted  will  be  those  of 
superintendents  and  principals  of  schools,  heads 
of  departments  of  instruction  in  elementary 
schools,  and  teachers  in  normal  schools. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  :  8:30. 

Professor  Young. 

30.  National  School  Systems  of  Germany  and  Eng- 

land.— History,  Organization,  etc.,  as  compared 
with  the  United  States. 

M j .    Spring  Quarter;  9 : 30. 
Professor  Butler. 

31.  32.  Seminar  :  Mental  Development. —  A  study  of  the 

principles,  methods,  and  empirical  data  of 
psychology  of  growth  with  reference  to  their 
bearing  upon  educational  theory  and  practice. 

For  graduate  students  only.  Presupposes 
advanced  work  in  both  education  and  psy- 
chology. Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Professor  Dewey. 

Open  only  after  special  consultation  with 
instructor. 

33,  34,  35.  Special  Research. —  Open  only  to  graduate 
students  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching. 
Work  will  be  personally  arranged,  and  be  in 
the  field  of  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
according  to  experience  and  plans  of  individ- 
ual ;  and  will  take  the  form  of  library  research, 
observation  and  (under  special  circumstances) 
practice. 

3Mjs.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professors  Dewey,  Young, 
and  Assistant  Professor  Locke. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 


THE  BUILDING. 

The  permanent  building  for  the  School  of 
Education  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  It  is 
situated  on  Scammon  court,  between  Kimbark 
and  Monroe  avenues,  and  faces  the  Midway 
Plaisance.  The  building  will  be  of  stone,  with 
tile  roof  to  correspond  with  the  other  buildings 
of  the  University,  although  the  actual  details 
of  the  style  are  somewhat  different.  It  will 
have  a  frontage  of  350  feet,  and  a  depth, 
through  its  two  wings,  of  162  feet.  It  will  be 
four  stories  high,  but  passenger  and  freight  ele- 
vators will  give  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 
An  attractive  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  large  open 
court,  the  quadrangle,  which  is  now  accepted  as 
the  best  arrangement  for  a  university  building. 
The  court  will  offer  great  possibilities  for  land- 
scape effects,  and  in  the  final  plan  will  be  sym- 
metrical and  surrounded  with  buildings.  The 
wings  on  the  east  and  west  sides  are  low  to  insure 
a  circulation  of  air  in  the  court,  and  also  to  take 
advantage  of  the  prevailing  western  winds  in 
summer.  To  increase  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
and  to  insure  a  certain  privacy,  the  building  is 
set  upon  a  terrace. 

The  west  half  of  the  building  will  be  assigned 
mainly  to  the  professional  department,  and  the 
first  three  floors  in  the  east  wing  to  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

In  the  general  plan  it  has  been  the  aim  to  lo- 
cate the  rooms  for  the  various  kinds  of  hand-work 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  ordinary  class-rooms. 


In  the  east  room,  on  the  first  floor,  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades,  is  the  room 
for  clay-modeling.  Immediately  below,  in  the 
basement,  is  the  casting  and  kiln  room.  Above, 
on  the  second  floor,  is  the  room  for  manual 
training,  to  be  equipped  with  the  best  appliances 
obtainable  for  this  important  kind  of  work. 
Overhead,  on  the  third  floor,  the  entire  wing  is 
devoted  to  the  department  of  home  economics. 
This  contains  two  rooms  for  kitchens  —  one  for 
elementary  and  one  for  advanced  work  —  and 
ample  space  for  laboratory  and  other  purposes. 
On  the  fourth  floor,  almost  all  the  corresponding 
space  is  to  be  devoted  to  domestic  arts.  It  will 
include  a  dyeing  room  and  liberal  allotments  of 
space  for  the  various  branches  of  textile  work. 
On  the  same  floor,  near  the  middle,  a  large  lunch 
room  has  been  provided,  with  its  own  complete 
kitchen  equipment. 

The  kindergarten  and  the  first  and  second 
grades  are  on  the  first  floor  in  the  east  half  of  the 
building.  The  kindergarten  is  placed  in  the 
north  end  of  the  east  wing;  the  room  over  it  is 
designed  for  a  play-room.  The  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades 
are  on  the  second  and  third  floors,  respectively. 
Connecting  with  each  grade-room  there  is  a 
smaller  room,  half  the  size  of  the  grade  room,  to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  group-work. 

The  first  floor  in  the  west  wing  will  be  devoted 
to  lecture-rooms  and  to  recitation-rooms  in  math- 
ematics and  astronomy.    The  larger  part  of  this 
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wing  will  be  equipped  as  a  physical  laboratory, 
which  will  be  used  by  the  pupils  of  both  the 
elementary  and  the  pedagogical  department.  The 
laboratory  equipment  will  be  ample  and  modern. 
North  of  the  laboratory  is  a  room  for  faculty  con- 
ferences. 

The  large  area  on  the  second  floor,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  building,  is  intended  to  accommo- 
date the  library.  Next  to  this,  on  the  west,  are 
the  rooms  for  history  and  literature.  The  west 
wing  will  be  equipped  for  the  study  of  geography 
and  geology,  with  a  third  room  for  blackboard 
drawing.  In  the  north  end,  over  the  faculty- 
room,  is  the  room  for  speech,  oral  reading,  and 
dramatic  art.  This  will  be  provided  with  a  fine 
stage  and  the  necessary  accessories  for  the  presen- 
tation of  dramatic  work. 

The  space  on  the  third  floor  immediately  over 
the  library  has  been  assigned  to  the  museum. 
The  museum  will  be  furnished  with  gas  and  water, 
and  a  small  area  in  the  southeast  corner,  inclosed 
in  glass,  will  be  used  for  plant  propagation  and 
other  experimentation.  It  is  intended  that  the 
museum  shall  be  used  largely  for  practical  work 
in  connection  with  all  the  departments  of  the 
school.  Adjoining  the  museum  on  the  west  are 
two  rooms  for  biology,  one  for  elementary,  the 
other  for  advanced  pupils.  The  room  for  the 
latter  occupies  the  south  end  of  the  wing,  thus 
receiving  light  from  south  and  west.  The  north 
end  of  the  wing  will  be  devoted  to  work  in 
chemistry.  In  connection  with  this  department 
are  a  weighing-room  and  a  photography-room. 

The  space  in  the  center  of  the  building  on  the 
fourth  floor,  immediately  over  the  museum,  has 
been  assigned  to  art  —  drawing  and  painting.  It 
will  be  lighted  in  part  from  the  ceiling.  The 
remainder  of  this  floor  will  be  used  for  various 
handicrafts  —  metal  work,  bookbinding,  printing, 
etc.  A  small  geographical  laboratory  will  occupy 
the  southwest  corner. 

Two  large  suites,  including  offices,  vaults,  and 
work  rooms  for  administrative  purposes,  and  re- 
ception rooms,  have  been  located  on  the  first 


floor,  one  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance  and 
adjoining  the  spacious  lobby.  Near  one  of  them 
is  the  passenger  elevator. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  floor  plans 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  arrangement  is 
such  as  to  insure  plenty  of  light  for  each  of  the 
rooms  and  for  all  of  the  corridors.  From  this 
fact  it  is  believed  that  the  building  will  lend  itself 
easily  to  the  decorative  effects  which  can  be 
planned  with  a  view  to  an  appropriate  treatment 
of  the  building  as  a  whole.  The  corridors  will 
be  lined  with  brick  of  a  soft  gray  color,  and  the 
floor  will  be  of  cement,  in  a  shade  of  red  har- 
monizing with  the  walls.  The  finish  overhead 
will  be  in  rough  plaster  to  add  life  to  the  color 
effects.  The  interior  woodwork  will  be  of  dark- 
stained  birch.  Birch  has  been  selected  rather 
than  oak  or  other  woods  of  a  more  porous  nature, 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  kept 
clean.  With  the  exception  of  the  kiln  room  and 
the  casting  room,  there  are  no  work  rooms  in  the 
basement.  The  building  will  be  equipped  with  a 
complete  interior  telephone  system.  The  heating 
and  ventilation  will  be  of  the  Plenum  system, 
the  same  as  in  our  public  schools,  except  that  the 
amount  of  air  furnished  each  person  per  hour 
will  be  greater,  and  the  velocity  of  the  air  enter- 
ing the  room  not  so  great.  In  addition,  the 
laboratories  are  equipped  with  an  exhaust  system. 

THE  FACULTY. 
The  Professional  Department. 

William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  the  University. 

John  Dewey,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy.  * 

Wilbur  Samuel  Jackman,  A.B.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of 
the  Teaching  of  Natural  Science. 

Ella  Flagg  Young,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Nathaniel  M.  Butler,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion. 

James  H.  Van  Sickle,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Baltimore,  Md.  (Summer  Quarter,  1902). 
George  W.  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

*  Elected  upon  nomination  by  the  Trustees  of  Chicago  Institute,  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  May  20,  1902. 
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Emily  J.  Rice,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of 
History  and  Literature. 

Martha  Fleming,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of 
Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art. 

Zonia  Baber,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of 
Geography  and  Geology. 

John  Duncan,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Art. 

Alice  Peloubet  Norton,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 

Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation. 

George  Herbert  Locke,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education. 

Herbert  Ellsworth  Slaught,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Collegiate  Mathematics,  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  (Summer  Quarter,  1902). 

Addison  Webster  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  the  Department  of  Education  (Summer 
Quarter,  1902). 

Carl  J.  Kroh,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of 
Physical  Training. 

Flora  J.  Cook,  Principal  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School 
(Summer  Quarter,  1902). 

Eleanor  Smith,  Music  (Summer  Quarter,  1902). 

Bertha  Payne,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

Ira  B.Meyers,  B.E.,  Curator,  and  Instructor  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  Natural  Science. 

Lorley  Ada  Ashleman,  Associate  in  French. 

Eduard  Prokosch,  A.M.,  Associate  in  German. 

Irene  Warren,  Librarian  and  Associate  in  School  Library 
Economy. 

Caroline  Crawford,  Associate  in  Physical  Training: 
Anthropometry  and  Corrective  Work. 

Antoinette  B.  Hollister,  Associate  in  Art,  Clay  Model- 
ing, and  Painting. 

Elizabeth  Euphrosyne  Langley,  Assistant  in  Manual 
Training,  and  Sloyd  for  Primary  Grades. 

Annette  Butler,  Assistant  in  Manual  Training :  Wood 
and  Iron  Sloyd. 

Zoe  Smith  Bradley,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Ida  Cassa  Heffron,  Assistant  in  Art  (Spring  Quarter, 
1902). 

Irving  King,  A.B.  (Fellow),  Assistant  in  Education 
(Summer  Quarter,  1902). 

The  Elementary  Department. 
Katharine   M.  Stilwell,  Associate  in  Latin ;  Critic 

Teacher,  Eighth  Grade. 
Viola  Deratt,  Critic  Teacher,  Seventh  Grade. 
Jennie  Curtis,  Associate  in  Geography;  Critic  Teacher, 

Sixth  Grade. 

Harriet  T.  B.  Atwood,  Associate  in  Science ;  Critic 
Teacher,  Fifth  Grade. 


Gertrude  Van  IIoesen,  Associate  in  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics; Critic  Teacher,  Fourth  Grade. 

Gudrun  Tiiorne-Thomsen,  Associate  in  History  and 
Literature  ;  Critic  Teacher,  Third  Grade. 

Clara  Isabell  Mitchell,  Associate  in  Art  and  Textiles; 
Critic  Teacher,  Second  Grade. 

Elsie  Wygant,  Critic  Teacher,  First  Grade. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Allen,  Associate  in  Kindergarten. 

Mary  Howell,  Teacher  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Mary  Reed,  Assistant  Critic  Teacher,  Seventh  Grade 
(Spring  Quarter,  1902). 

Jennie  Hall,  Grammar  Grades,  Model  School,  (Summer 
Quarter,  1902). 

Special  Lecturers,  Summer  Quarter,  1902. 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity. 

John  Merle  Coulter,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  Botany. 
James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto. 

Advisory  Members. 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology. 

John  Merle  Coulter,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 

Henry  Herbert  Donaldson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Neurology. 

William  Darnall  MacClintock,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
English;  Dean  of  University  College. 

Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  A.M.,  professor  of  Geographic 
Geology;  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of 
Science. 

Frank  Frost  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Marion  Talbot,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary 

Science;  Dean  of  Women. 
George  Edgar  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Sociology;  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges. 

Members  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Whose  courses  are  recommended  to  students  in 
the  School  of  Education. 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology. 

John  Merle  Coulter,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

James  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

Albert  Abraham  Michelson,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
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Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  in  the  Divinity  School. 

Charles  Reid  Barnes,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Plant 
Physiology. 

William  Darnall  MacClintock,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
English. 

Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geographic 
Geology. 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Me- 
diaeval and  English  History. 

Marion  Talbot,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary 
Science. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology. 

William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology. 

George  Edgar  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology. 

Alexander  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  General 
Chemistry. 

Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
American  History. 

George  H.  Mead,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Charles  Benedict  Davenport,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  and  Embryology. 

Robert  Herrick,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Frank  Rattray  Lillie,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Embryology. 

Albert  Harris  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English. 

Myra  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Literature. 

William  Hill,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Economy. 

Robert  Morss  Lovett,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

Addison  W.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

Charles  Riborg  Mann,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics. 

Robert  A.  Millikan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Political  Economy. 
Bradley  Moore  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Botany. 

David  Judson  Lingle,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

Oscar  Lovell  Triggs,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Charles  Joseph  Chamberlain,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Morphology  and  Cytology. 

Charles  Manning  Child,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Ralph  C  H.  Catterall,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Modern  His- 
tory. 


James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  European 
History. 

Forest  Ray  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy. 
Glenn  Moody  Hobbs,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Henry  Chandler  Cowles,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ecology. 
Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political 
Economy. 

James  Weber  Linn,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 
Nott  William  Flint,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 
Robert  Walter  Bruere,  A.M.,  Associate  in  English. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Political 
Science. 

Henry  P.  Chandler,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 
Walter  Wallace  Atwood,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Physiog- 
raphy. 

Frank  Baldwin  Jewett,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant  in 
Physics. 

Harry  Nichols  Whitford,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Ecology. 
Burton  Edward  Livingston,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  (Botan- 
ical) Physiology. 

Charles  Christopher  Adams,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology 

(Summer  Quarter,  1902). 
Russell  D.  George,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Geology  (Summer 

Quarter,  1902). 

John  Paul  Goode,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Geology  (Summer 
Quarter,  1902). 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 
The  Professional  Department. 

The  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Educa- 
tion was  formed  by  the  consolidation  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  of  the  Chicago  Institute 
founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  McCormick  Blaine. 

The  Professional  Department  offers  courses 
which  deal,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pedagogy, 
with  the  problems  arising  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  courses  are  designed  for  the  training 
of  teachers  and  supervisors  in  elementary  and 
normal  schools,  for  the  preparation  of  kinder- 
gartners,  and  other  specialists  in  educational 
work.  Each  member  of  the  faculty,  being  familiar 
with  the  plan  and  work  of  the  entire  school,  is 
able  to  present  his  courses  so  that  the  relation- 
ship of  his  subject  to  the  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  clearly  appears. 

It  is  the  aim  to  develop  educational  theory, 
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and  to  illustrate,  in  practice,  educational  princi- 
ples with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  already  engaged  in  teaching  or  who  are 
desirous  of  fitting  themselves  for  such  professional 
work. 

The  curriculum  in  the  Professional  Department 
embraces  the  pedagogical  presentation  of  all  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  it  also 
includes  psychology  and  the  history  of  education. 

Admission. 

1.  Admission  to  regular  standing  in  the  School 
of  Education  is  granted  to  students  who  offer 
any  fifteen  of  the  units  accepted  for  admission  to 
a  Junior  College  of  the  University.  This  admits 
(a)  graduates  of  universities,  colleges,  and  normal 
schools  ;  (b)  students  who  have  taken  partial 
courses  in  approved  colleges  or  normal  schools, 
provided  they  have  honorable  dismissal  from  the 
same,  and  provided  they  offer  at  least  fifteen  units 
of  admission  work  ;  (c)  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  academies  affiliated  or  co-operating  with 
the  University. 

Students  meeting  the  above  requirements  will 
be  admitted  to  regular  standing. 

2.  Admission  to  the  School  of  Education,  but 
not  to  regular  standing,  is  also  granted  (a)  to 
teachers  of  at  least  one  year's  successful  experi- 
ence, when  recommended  by  the  Director  and 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  ;  (i>)  to 
graduates  of  high  schools  and  academies  not  in 
affiliation  or  co-operation  with  the  University, 
provided  such  high  schools  and  academies  have 
standard  four-year  courses  such  as  are  accepted 
by  the  leading  state  universities ;  (c)  to  students 
who  have  had,  in  private  schools,  courses  which 
are  fully  equivalent  to  those  mentioned  under  (6). 

Students  admitted  under  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  are  unclassified  students.  Ap- 
plicants for  admission  as  unclassified  students 
must  present  official  testimonials  or  certificates 
showing  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  which 
they  have  done.  When  the  work  of  unclassified 
students  has  been  shown  to  be  satisfactory,  they 


shall  be  given  regular  standing  in  the  School  of 
Education,  provided  they  present  the  requisite 
number  of  admission  credits. 

For  admission,  either  as  regular  or  as  unclassi- 
fied students  in  the  School  of  Education,  students 
must  be  free  from  physical  defects  likely  to  impair 
their  usefulness  as  teachers. 

In  the  preceding  statement,  a  unit  means  a 
course  of  study  comprising  not  less  than  150 
hours  of  prepared  work.  It  corresponds  essen- 
tially to  a  course  of  study  running  through  one 
year,  in  which  classes  meet  four  times  weekly. 
Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  class-room 
or  recitation  work. 

The  following  subjects  are  accepted  for  admis- 
sion by  the  University,  with  the  values  assigned  : 


Civil  Government      ------  3^  unit. 

History: 

History  of  Greece   %  unit. 

History  of  Rome         -       -       -       -       -  %  unit. 

Mediaeval  History   %,  unit. 

Modern  History   x/2  unit. 


History  of  the  United  States,  %.  unit  or  I  unit,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  and  thoroughness  of  the  course. 
History  of  England,  Yz  unit  or  I  unit,  according  to  the 
length  and  thoroughness  of  the  course. 

Greek  -  -.-----3  units. 
If  Greek  is  offered  for  admission,  the  minimum  which 
will  be  accepted  is  two  units.  This  includes  the 
reading  of  four  books  of  the  Anabasis,  with  exercises 
in  composition.  Six  books  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey 
represent  the  third  unit  of  Greek. 

Latin  4  units. 

If  Latin  is  offered  for  admission,  the  minimum  which 
will  be  accepted  is  two  units.  The  two  units  cover 
the  reading  of  the  usual  amount  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War,  or  its  equivalent,  with  the  work  preliminary 
thereto.  The  third  unit  of  Latin  is  represented  by  a 
year's  work  in  Virgil  or  Ovid  (or  equivalent),  and  the 
fourth  unit  by  a  year's  work  in  Cicero,  or  equivalent, 
Latin  composition  is  also  required  for  the  completion 
of  four  units. 

French  3  units. 

Each  full  year  of  high-school  or  academic  work  in 
French  will  constitute  a  unit.  A  student  may  offer 
one,  two,  or  three  units  of  French. 

German    -       -  *  -       3  units. 

Each  full  year  of  high-school  or  academic  work  in 
German  will  constitute  a  unit.  A  student  may  offer 
one,  two,  or  three  units  of  German. 

English  2  units. 
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Mathematics  : 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations     :       -  I  unit. 

Algebra  through  Quadratic  Equations,  ^  unit  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  above). 
Plane  Geometry        .....         i  unit. 
Solid  Geometry  y2  unit. 

Physics  -I  unit. 

The  student's  laboratory  notebook  in  Physics  must  be 
presented. 

Chemistry     -       -  I  unit. 

Geology  unit. 

Physiography,  %  unit  or  I  unit,  according  to  the  length  and 
thoroughness  of  the  course. 

General  Biology   -   I  unit. 

Zoology  -       -       -  i  unit. 

Botany   I  unit. 

Physiology  %  unit. 

For  fuller  statement  of  the  exact  character  of 
the  admission  work,  see  the  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  University,  the  Departments  of  Arts, 
literature,  and  Science:  The  Colleges. 

Information  Concerning  the  Curriculum. 
Provision  is  made  : 

1.  For  a  two  years'  course. 

2.  For  a  third  year's  work  which  allows  the 
student,  a)  to  carry  professional  studies  further, 
b)  to  specialize  within  the  field  of  elementary  work, 
and  c)  to  take  additional  work  in  the  Colleges. 

The  curriculum  is  as  follows  : 

two  years'  course. 

Geography   3  Mj. 

History   3" 

Nature  Study   3  " 

Mathematics   2  " 

Speech  and  Oral  Reading         -       -       -       -  2  " 

Home  Economics         ....       -  1  " 

Psychology  (College)         -       -       -       -       -  2  " 

Other  College  Studies   2  " 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Philosophy,  Education,  etc.  (in  the  Colleges)  -    3  Mj. 
Electives  in  the  School  of  Education     -       -        3  " 

Electives  in  the  Colleges   -       -       -       -  -    3  " 

In  addition  to  the  above  credit  subjects,  there 
is  work,  throughout  the  course,  in  drawing,  paint- 
ing, modeling,  manual  training,  physical  training, 
and  music  —  not  less  than  six  hours  weekly.  One 
hour  a  day,  also,  is  spent  by  each  student  in  the 
model  school  in  observation  and  teaching  when, 


in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  he  is  qualified  for 
this  part  of  the  professional  work. 

All  courses  in  the  Colleges  for  which  students 
in  the  School  of  Education  are  qualified  are  open 
to  them.  Such  courses  must  be  elected  under 
the  advice  of  the  Director.  With  the  exception  of 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  and 
Public  Speaking,  the  courses  most  nearly  related 
to  the  work  in  the  School  of  Education  are  desig- 
nated in  the  statement  of  courses  on  page  13. 

Unclassified  students  may  elect,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Faculty,  any  courses  for  which  they 
may  be  qualified. 

All  courses  in  the  School  of  Education  are 
treated  as  courses  in  education  and  are  closely 
related  to  observation  in  the  Elementary  School 
and  practice  teaching,  as  shown  by  the  following 
schedule  of  work  : 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Divisions. 


First  Quarter. 


Assigned  to 
Primary  Grades. 

Geography. 

<  History. 

'  Speech,  Oral 
Reading  and  Dra- 
matic Art, 

.  Arts.  * 

f  Assigned  to  In- 
i  termediate  Grades. 

<  History 
Geog 

I  Horn 
L  Arts.  * 

f  Assigned  to 

I  Grammar  Grades. 

History. 
I  General  Psychol- 

Geography. 
Arts.  * 


Geography. 
Home  Economics. 


Second  Quarter. 


Assigned  to  Inter- 
mediate Grades. 

History. 

General  Psychol- 
ogy- 
Mathematics. 
Arts.  * 


Assigned  to 
Grammar  Grades. 

History. 
Speech. 
Nature  Study. 
Arts.  * 

Assigned  to 
Primary  Grades. 

History. 

Home  Economics. 

Speech. 

Arts.  * 


Third  Quarter. 


Assigned  to 
Grammar  Grades. 

Geography. 
Nature  Study. 
Home  Econom- 
ics. 

Arts.  * 


Assigned  to 
Primary  Grades. 
Geography. 
General  Psychol- 
ogy. 

Mathematics. 
Arts.  * 

Assigned  to 

Intermediate 

Grades. 

Geography. 
Nature  Study. 
Mathematics. 
Arts.  * 


SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

Third  Quarter. 

Educational  Psychology. 
Geography. 
Nature  Study. 
Arts.  * 

History. 
Mathematics. 
College  Course. 
Arts.  * 

Speech,  Oral  Reading 
and  Dramatic  Art. 
Nature  Study. 
College  Course. 
Arts.  * 

*This  includes  the  subjects  of  Drawing,  Painting,  Clay-Modeling, 
Manual  Training  (including  Textiles),  Physical  Training,  and  Music, 

which  are  taken  in  addition  to  the  credit  subjects. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

Third  Quarter. 

Philosophy  and  Educa- 
tion (Colleges). 

Elective  Course  (School 
of  Education). 

Elective  Course  (Col- 
leges). 

Arts.  * 

Philosophy  and  Edu- 
cation (Colleges). 

Elective  Course  (Sch'l 
of  Education). 

Elective  Course  (Col- 
leges). 
Arts.  * 

Philosophy  and  Edu- 
cation (Colleges). 

Elective  Course  (Sch'l 
of  Education). 

Elective  Course  (Col- 
leges). 
Arts.* 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Students  are  admitted  to  special  courses  in  the 
different  departments  after  having  completed  the 
regular  course.  Those  who  show  by  their  work 
that  they  have  sufficient  education  and  training 
for  special  work  may  be  admitted  on  advanced 
standing  to  these  courses. 

The  School  of  Education  is  an  exponent  of  the 
new  education.  One  of  its  fundamental  doctrines 
is  the  correlation  of  all  subjects  into  a  unity  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  action.  Under  this 
doctrine  of  correlation,  an  isolated  study  of  the 
kindergarten  or  the  high  school,  of  history,  sci- 
ence, geography,  or  indeed  of  any  subject,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  these  departments 
or  subjects  to  the  whole  scheme  of  education,  is 
of  little  value.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  deemed 
desirable  or  practicable  for  students  to  enter  any 
one  department  of  the  school,  to  study  the  peda- 
gogy of  a  grade,  or  to  take  up  special  courses 
before  they  know  that  psychology  and  that  peda- 
gogy which  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the 
organic  and  educational  relations  of  all  subjects. 

The  Faculty  recognizes  differences  in  the  intel- 
lectual ability  and  knowledge  of  the  students,  and 
the  teaching  is  adapted  to  individuals.  Motive, 
knowledge,  power  to  reason,  to  study,  and  to  do 
work,  make  up  the  standard  held  by  the  Faculty 
for  promotion  and  specialization.  Therefore,  the 
time  for  entering  special  courses  depends  upon 
the  individual  student.  The  Faculty  is  the  judge 
of  the  ability  and  fitness  of  the  student  to  do  spe- 
cial work. 

*This  includes  the  subjects  of  Drawing,  Painting,  Clay- 
Modeiing,  Manual  Training  (including  Textiles),  Physical 
Training,  and  Music,  which  are  taken  in  addition  to  the 
credit  subjects. 


GRADUATION  AND  DIPLOMAS. 

it  On  the  completion  of  the  two  years'  and  three 
years'  courses,  respectively,  diplomas  are  given  to 
the  student.  In  each  case  the  diploma  indicates 
the  length  of  the  course  which  the  student  has 
taken,  and  affords  opportunity  for  the  special 
indorsement  of  the  individual  student  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education. 

2.  The  Junior  College  Faculty  receives  into 
the  colleges  students  who  have  received  the  di- 
plomas from  the  two-years'  and  three-years' 
courses,  giving  them  credit  to  the  extent  of  9 
Majors  and  18  Majors,  respectively.  The  credits 
so  received  do  not  set  aside  the  specific  require- 
ments of  any  curriculum  for  the  corresponding 
Bachelor's  degree. 

3.  Students  entering  the  School  of  Education 
who  present  a  credit  of  18  Majors  in  the  Colleges 
of  the  University,  or  of  other  approved  institu- 
tions, are  entitled  to  a  credit  of  9  Majors  in  the 
School  of  Education.  The  credits  so  received 
do  not  set  aside  the  specific  requirements  of 
technical  skill. 

4.  Before  granting  a  diploma  to  any  candidate, 
every  means  is  employed  to  make  sure  of  a  high 
order  of  attainment,  and  before  graduation  stu- 
dents may  be  required  to  teach  for  a  limited  time 
in  positions  where  their  work  can  be  inspected  by 
members  of  the  Faculty.  Under  no  circum- 
stances will  a  candidate  be  graduated  until  the 
Faculty  is  convinced  of  his  ability  to  teach  suc- 
cessfully in  some  specified  grade,  department,  or 
school,  or  until  his  efficiency  has  been  demon- 
strated. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  collection  of  books  is  a  working  library  of 
some  12,000  volumes  for  the  use  of  students, 
parents,  and  teachers.  It  is  classified  according 
to  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification.  There  is  a 
dictionary  card  catalogue  with  full  analytical  work. 
Free  access  to  shelves  is  given.  Pictures  illus- 
trating all  subjects  of  study  have  been  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  mounted, 
classified,  and  readv  for  use.    The  library  aims  to 
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have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest  books  on 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  and  to  present 
carefully  selected  and  graded  reading  lists  and 
the  best  devices  for  and  methods  of  collecting, 
preserving,  and  making  useful  books,  pamphlets, 
charts,  maps,  pictures,  and  clippings. 

THE   SUMMER  QUARTER. 

Beginning  with  this  year,  instruction  in  the 
School  of  Education  is  offered  during  the  whole 
Summer  Quarter,  from  June  18  to  August  30  in- 
clusive. Admission  is  given  to  all  who  may  wish 
to  attend.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  rec- 
ognize the  needs  of  students  not  in  attendance 
during  the  regular  school  year.  They  consider 
the  subject-matter  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  from  the  standpoint  of  philosophy  and 
pedagogy.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  practical 
application  in  a  Model  School  representing  the 
kindergarten,  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar 
grades.  Detailed  syllabi  of  all  the  courses  are 
printed  in  the  July  number  of  the  Elementary 
School  Teacher  and  Course  of  Study  to  aid  students 
in  selecting  their  work  for  the  summer. 

For  regulations  for  the  Summer  School  —  cred- 
its, etc. —  see  "  Bulletin  of  Information,"  Vol.  II, 
No.  1  (May,  1902),  the  School  of  Education. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

During  the  year  members  of  the  Faculty  offer 
courses  in  extension  work  suitable  for  teachers' 
institutes,  and  other  professional  organizations  of 
teachers,  or  of  parents. 

THE   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL  TEACHER   AND  COURSE 
OF  STUDY 

Is  the  publication  of  the  School  of  Education. 
It  is  issued  monthly,  except  August  and  September. 

The  journal  is  designed  as  a  text-book  and 
guide  for  the  students  of  the  school,  but  its  larger 
purpose  is  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  School  of 
Education  to  teachers  and  others  who  wish  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  new  educational  movement. 
The  scope  of  the  journal  is  practically  the  scope 


of  the  school.  Each  teacher  in  the  School  of 
Education  and  in  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  School  of  Education, 
contributes  (1)  grade  or  departmental  outlines, 
giving  details,  methods,  and  suggestions  for  teach- 
ing, and  (2)  reviews  of  the  outlines  for  the  pre- 
ceding month,  showing  how  they  worked  out  in 
practice.  Essays  or  lengthy  discussions  are 
avoided,  and  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  correla- 
tion and  adaptation  of  subjects  to  the  needs  of 
pupils.  The  different  numbers  contain  matter  of 
special  interest,  e.  g.,  reading  lessons  in  English, 
French,  and  German  ;  psychology  and  pedagogy; 
syllabi  on  special  subjects  presented  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  for  discussion  at  the  weekly 
Faculty  conferences.  Music  correlated  with  the 
work  in  other  subjects  appears  in  each  number. 
Field  study  is  treated  in  detail. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  is  proving  its 
value  in  many  practical  ways.  Parents  whose 
children  are  in  the  University  Elementary  School 
are  enabled  to  follow  and  understand  the  work  of 
their  children.  Teachers  find  it  a  stimulus  and 
guide  in  their  daily  work.  Superintendents  and 
principals  may  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their 
teachers  as  a  working  outline.  Normal  Schools 
and  classes  in  pedagogy  are  using  it  as  a  text-book 
in  pedagogy.  School  Boards  may  find  it  a 
criterion  of  teaching  that  is  helpful  in  maintaining 
the  highest  efficiency  in  the  schools  under  their 
charge. 

TUITION  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

The  tuition  fee  in  the  professional  department 
is  $40.00  per  quarter. 

Application  for  entrance  to  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation may  be  made  at  any  time,  but  students  are 
advised  to  enter  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  quarter 
or  of  a  term. 

Students  proposing  to  enter  the  Professional 
Department  need  not  apply  in  advance  of  the  date 
of  entrance. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of 
the  annual  expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  stu- 
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dent  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quad- 
rangles : 


LOWEST 

AVERAGE 

LIBERAL 

$120  OO 
60  OO 
90  OO 

15  00 
10  00 

$120  OO 
ICK  OO 
126  OO 
25  OO 
20  OO 

$120  OO 
125  OO 
225  OO 

35  00 
50  00 

$295  00 

$396  OO 

$555  00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these 
estimates  can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  quad- 
rangles, furnished  with  heat  and  light,  and  cared 
for,  maybe  obtained  at  from  $1.00  a  week  upwards, 
the  $1.00  rate  being  easily  secured  where  two 
students  room  together.  Many  places  offer  room 
and  board  from  $4.50  upwards.  There  are  stu- 
dent clubs  which  secure  board  at  cost,  the  rate 
during  the  past  year  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $2.75 
a  week.  A  list  of  approved  boarding  places  out- 
side the  quadrangles  is  kept  on  file  at  the  Bureau 
of  Information,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall  and  informa- 
tion regarding  the  same  may  there  be  obtained. 

The  University  Elementary  School. 
GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

In  the  University  Elementary  School  an  attempt 
is  made  to  provide  ideal  conditions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  and  youth  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  fourteen.  The  school  includes  there- 
fore, the  kindergarten  and  the  eight  elementary 
grades.  It  prepares  pupils  for  entrance  to  the 
best  secondary  schools.  The  age  of  pupils  for  the 
various  grades  are:  Kindergarten,  three  to  six 
years,  Elementary  School,  six  to  fourteen  years. 
Pupils  are  promoted  from  grade  to  grade  as  soon  as 
they  show  themselves  able  to  do  more  advanced 
work. 

PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES. 

The  subjects  of  study  include  science  and  nature 
study  in  all  its  branches ;  geography  and  mathe- 
matics ;  civics,  history,  and  literature  ;  English, 
German,  French,  Latin  ;  home  economics,  manual 


training,  the  arts,  and  physical  culture.  Reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar,  and  Eng- 
lish are  correlated  with  all  other  subjects,  and 
taught  continuously  from  the  Kindergarten 
through  the  grades.  French  and  German  are 
begun  in  the  lower  grades  and  continued  through- 
out the  course.  Latin  is  begun  in  the  seventh 
grade.  Arithmetic  and  the  study  of  form  as  a 
preparation  for  geometry  begin  in  the  lowest 
grades,  and  are  correlated  with  all  subjects 
throughout  the  course.  Geometry  and  algebra 
are  a  prominent  part  of  the  course  from  the  fifth 
grade  upward. 

TUITION  FEES. 

The  tuition  fees  are  as  follows  : 
University  Elementary  Department,  per  quarter  : 

Kindergarten  -  $20.00 
Lower  Elementary  (1st  to  4th,  inclusive)  30.00 
Higher  Elementary  (5th  to  8th,  inclusive)  35-00 

Blank  forms  of  application  for  entrance  to  the 
Elementary  School  may  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  Dean. 

COURSES  OFFERED  1902-1903. 
The  Professional  Department. 
EDUCATION. 

The  professional  work  contemplated  under  this  head 
in  the  School  of  Education  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
reorganized  so  as  to  make  possible  a  statement  of  the 
courses  that  will  be  offered.  It  is  proposed,  however, 
to  provide  in  this  department  such  opportunities  for 
observation  and  study  as  will  enable  the  students  to 
investigate  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  from  the 
points  of  view  afforded  by  child-study,  physiological 
psychology,  educational  psychology,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  pedagogy.  The  substantial  basis  for  a  large 
part  of  the  work  will  be  the  experiences  which  the 
students  derive  from  their  contact  with  the  pupils  in 
the  University  Elementary  School,  in  which,  as  indi- 
vidual fitness  may  warrant,  they  will  be  given  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  and  actual  teaching. 

The  courses  here  offered  for  kindergarten  training 
are  intended  mainly  for  those  who  take  the  two  years' 
course  as  [preliminary  preparation,  and  who  wish  to 
specialize  during  the  third  year  in  this  particular 
kind  of  work.  Students  who  have  had  experience  in 
kindergarten  work  and  training  elsewhere  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  these  courses,  as  their  claims  to  advanced 
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standing  may  seem  to  warrant.  Such  cases  will  be 
considered  upon  their  individual  merits. 

*1.  Psychology. — For  the  Junior  Colleges.  Repeated 
every  quarter. 

DM.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  8 : 30  and 
3:00.  Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter ;  3  sections  :  8 : 30, 11 : 00, 
2:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore  and  . 

Winter  Quarter;  8:30. 
Spring  Quarter ;  8:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

Note.—  Required  of  all  students  before  taking  a  Bachelor's 
Degree.  It  should  be  taken  during  the  Junior  College  Course 
and  wherever  possible. 

*2.  Ethics. — For  the  Junior  Colleges.  Repeated  every 
Quarter. 

DM.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:30 
and  3: 00.  Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore. 
Winter  Quarter. 
Sec.  a,  8:30.  Professor  Tufts. 

Sec.  b,  9: 30.   Assistant  Professor  Moore. 
Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

*3.  Logic. — For  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Mead. 

|5.  The  Method  of  Elementary  School  Subjects. 

Professor  Young. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

|6.  The  Method  of  Mental  Growth.— This  course  will 
discuss  the  question  of  mental  growth  with 
reference  to  problems  of  teaching.  The  con- 
clusions reached  will  be  tested  by  observation 
work  in  the  laboratory  school. 

The  three  courses  (6,  7,  8)  offered  in  Method 
will  be  especially  adapted  for  students  who  have 
not  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  for  teachers 
with  a  limited  experience. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Professor  Young. 

fj.  The  Method  of  Subject-Matter. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
  Professor  Young. 

*  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 


|8.  The  Method  of  the  School. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Professor  Young. 
NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

The  courses  offered  in  Natural  Science  are  designed 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  pedagogic  aspects  of  the 
courses  will  be  adapted,  also,  to  the  needs  of  those 
students  who  have  had  sufficient  academic  training  to 
fit  them  for  supervision  in  the  grades,  or  for  teaching 
in  high  schools  or  normal  schools. 

Considered  from  the  student's  relation  to  subject- 
matter,  there  is  a  threefold  purpose :  (1)  To  put  the 
pupil  or  the  mature  student  in  possession  of  the  land- 
scape as  an  organism;  that  is,  through  field  work, 
chiefly,  to  develop  the  nature-image.  (2)  To  examine 
the  objects  and  the  various  phenomena  of  nature  as 
related  details  (not  fragments)  of  the  great  whole. 
This  is  done,  when  necessary,  by  means  of  experi- 
mental work  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  other  subjects, 
(a)  with  a  view  to  investigating  the  nature  and  the 
inter-relations  of  the  various  facts,  and  (6)  with  the 
motive  of  determining  the  economic  and  industrial 
application  of  the  facts  in  the  affairs  of  man.  (3)  To 
develop  a  conception  of  nature  based  upon  a  rational 
interpretation  of  natural  phenomena;  a  conception 
which  shall  continue  to  grow  through  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  results  of 
better  observation. 

Considered  from  the  students  relation  to  training, 
the  purpose  is  twofold:  (1)  To  assist  image-growth  by 
cultivating  in  the  pupils  skill  in  expression  through  all 
the  various  modes  —  speech,  writing,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, modeling,  and  making  —  and  to  develop,  very 
gradually,  accuracy  in  judgment  by  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  mathematics.  (2)  In  the  pro- 
fessional school,  to  develop  also  in  the  students  power 
and  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

1.  General  Course  in  Nature  Study. — Studies  of  sub- 

ject-matter adapted  to  the  seasons.  Develop- 
ment of  a  general  plan  for  elementary  science 
work  based  upon  the  history  of  the  year.  Prac- 
tice in  the  various  modes  of  expression.  Re- 
quired of  first-year  students. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Mr.  Meyers. 

2.  Elementary  Physics. — Simple  experiments  appli- 

cable to  the  grades.  Construction  and  use  of 
apparatus.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Jackman. 

f  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Education.  These  courses 
are  credited  as  courses  in  the  School  of  Education. 
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3.  Elementary  Chemistry.  —  The  purpose  of  this 

course  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  which  arise  concerning 
our  immediate  environment.  It  will  include  a 
study  of  the  most  important  elements  and  their 
common  compounds,  and  of  the  laws  governing 
chemical  action.  The  relation  of  the  gases  of 
the  atmosphere  and  of  the  elements  in  the  soil 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  chemistry  of 
combustion  and  of  decay  will  be  considered. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

4.  History  of  Science  and  Science  Teaching.  —  The 

theory  of  development  and  the  application  of 
the  principle  in  modern  educational  methods. 
Summary  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  doctrine 
of  evolution.  Assigned  reading  and  special  ex- 
perimental work.  Practice  teaching.  Advanced 
second-  or  third-year  students. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Jackman. 

fl.  General  Physics. —  A  course  in  General  Physics  in 
which  are  presented  mainly  from  the  experi- 
mental standpoint  the  most  important  principles 
involved  in  the  study  of  mechanics,  properties 
of  liquids  and  gases,  heat  and  sound. 

10  hrs.  a  week.   Mj.   Each  quarter. 
Summer  Quarter ;  8:30-10:30. 

Mr.  Hobbs. 

11:30-1:00. 

Dr.  Gale. 

Repeated.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  8:30-10:30; 
11:00-1:00.  Mr.  Hobbs. 

Repeated.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  11:00-1:00. 

Mr.  Hobbs. 
Repeated.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  8:30-10:30. 

Dr.  Gale. 

Prerequisite  :  Entrance  Physics,  or  both  Ma- 
jors of  Course  0  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

"f2.  General  Physics. — A  continuation  of  Course  1  cov- 
ering the  subjects  of  electricity  and  light. 

10  hrs.  a  week.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter  ;  2:00- 
4:00.  Me.  Hobbs  and  Mr.  Jewett. 

Repeated.    Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  8:30-10: 30. 

Assistant  Professor  Millikan. 
Prerequisite :  General  Physics  1. 

•f3.  General  Physics. — A  course  of  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations intended  to  complete  a  year's  work 

t  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 


in  Junior  College  Physics.  The  most  important 
principles  of  Physics  not  treated  in  Courses  1 
and  2  are  presented  from  the  lecture  stand- 
point. 

5  hrs.  a  week.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9: 30. 

Assistant  Professor  Millikan, 
with  occasional  lectures  by 

Professor  Michelson. 
Repeated.    Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Mann. 
Prerequisite  :  General  Physics  1. 

*1.  General   Inorganic   Chemistry.  —  Elementary 
Course.    Class  room  3  hrs.  a  week,  12: 00. 
Laboratory  6  hrs.  a  week. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Smith. 

*2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. —  Continuation  of 
Course  1.    Hours  as  in  1. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Smith. 

*3.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Continuation  of 
Courses  1  and  2.    Hours  as  in  1. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Smith. 
1,  2,  3  form  a  continuous  course  through,  three 
quarters. 

Jl.  General  Zoology.  —  Lectures,  conferences,  and 
demonstrations  dealing  with  zoological  topics 
from  the  standpoint  of  general  biology  such  as  : 
the  outline  of  the  classifications,  distribution, 
and  comparative  anatomy  of  animals  in  their 
relation  to  evolution  ;  animals  in  their  relation 
to  environment ;  habit  and  instinct ;  variations 
and  inheritance ;  theories  of  evolution  ;  the  evo- 
lution of  man.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Lectures:  Tues.,  Fri.;  4:00. 

Laboratory:  2  hrs.  on  Friday  afternoon  or 
Saturday  morning. 

Associate  Professor  Davenport. 

J2.  General  Biology.  —  Lectures,  conferences,  and 
demonstrations  dealing  with  topics  of  a  general 
biological  nature,  such  as :  the  classification  of 
biological  sciences  ;  protoplasm  ;  the  cell-theory; 
unicellular  animals ;  sex  ;  modes  of  reproduc- 
tion ;  development ;  the  biogenetic  law;  theories 

*  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
%  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Zoology. 
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of  development  and  inheritance ;  the  nervous 
system  and  sense-organs. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Tues.,  Fri.;  4: 00. 
Laboratory:  2  hrs.  on  Friday  afternoon  or 
Saturday  morning. 

Associate  Professor  Lillie. 
Will  be  given  in  the  Winter  Quarter  in  alter- 
nate years. 

$3.  Field  Zoology  {Introductory  Course). —  Study  of 
the  more  common  animals  of  the  region  about 
Chicago,  including  work  on  life-histories,  habits, 
classifications,  and  distribution. 

Mj  or  DMj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Mon.;  2:00. 

Laboratory  or  Field  Work  :  Mon.,  Tues.;  3:00- 
5:00  and  Saturday  morning. 

Dr.  Child. 

J4.  Field  ZoQlogy  {Introductory  Course). —  Similar  in 
plan  to  Course  3. 

M  or  DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Mon.,  Fri.,  2: 00. 
Laboratory  or  Field  Work  :  Afternoons  and 
Saturday  morning,  16  hours  per  week  for  DM ; 
6  hours  for  M,  in  addition  to  lectures. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Invertebrate  Zoology. — Study  of  representatives  of 
the  lower  invertebrate  groups,  Protozoa,  Pori- 
fera,  Coelentera,  Platyhelminthes,  and  Nema- 
thelminthes ;  including  the  anatomy  of  the 
adult  and  the  life-history,  together  with  some 
discussion  of  habits  and  distribution. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  2:00. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

Dr.  Child. 

Prerequisite  :  Either  Course  1  or  Course  2. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1902-3.] 

J18.  General  and  Experimental  Embryology. — A  study 
of  the  more  general  phenomena  of  development 
in  invertebrates ;  including  the  sex-cells,  fertil- 
ization, cleavage,  and  embryo-formation.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  directed  to  the  mechanics  of 
development  and  the  organization  of  the  ovum. 

Mj  or  DM.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8:30. 
Laboratory:  6  or  16  hours. 

Associate  Professor  Lillie. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  2. 

%  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Zoology. 


*1.  Introductory  Course.— The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  human  body.  Text-book : 
Martin's  Human  Body. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter ;  Mon.,  Fri.,  8:30. 

Dr.  Lingle. 
Repeated  in  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters;  8:30.  Dr.  Lingle. 

-jl.  Elementary  Botany.— A  general  introduction  to 
botany.    The  fundamental  principles  of  biology 
are  developed  from  the  standpoint  of  plants,  and 
outlines  of  morphology  and  classification  pre- 
sented.   May  be  followed  by  Courses  7,  8,  or  9. 
Lectures  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  3: 00. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 
Open  to  all  students. 
Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Professor  Coulter  and  Dr.  Lyon. 

|2.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology.— A  summary  view 
of  the  general  functions  of  the  organs  of  seed 
plants  such  as  absorption,  transpiration,  pho- 
tosynthesis, and  respiration.  Especially  de- 
signed for  students  not  prepared  for  Courses 
20,21,22.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  2:  00. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 
Professor  Barnes  and  Dr.  Livingston. 

DM.    Summer  Quarter. 
Lectures  :  Daily,  10:30. 
Laboratory:  Daily,  1:30-3:30. 

Dr.  Livingston. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

|3.  Elementary  Ecology.— Plants  in  relation  to  their 
environment.  There  is  field  work  in  the  green- 
houses, parks,  and  vacant  grounds  near  the 
University,  with  occasional  laboratory  exercises. 

Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Lectures:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  4: 00. 
Field  or  Laboratory  work :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
4:00-6:00, 
Lectures:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  8: 00. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  3:30-5:30. 

Dr.  Cowles  and  Mr.  Whitford. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 
Given  as  M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Mr.  Whitford. 

*  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Physiology, 
t  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Botany. 
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*3A.  Elementary  Ecology. — Course  3,  modified  by 
marine  conditions,  is  repeated  in  the  biological 
laboratories  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.;  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  and  credit  for  it  is  given 
by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

2  or  3M.    Summer  Quarter. 

Dr.  Cowlbs. 

*6.  Field  Botany. — A  study  of  the  local  flora,  includ- 
ing the  recognition  of  plants  of  all  groups,  and 
special  exercises  in  the  determination  of  seed 
plants  and  pteridophytes. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Chamberlain  and  Assistant. 
Daily,  1:30-5:30. 

Prerequisite  :  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

*7.  General    Morphology    of    Thallophytes.  —  The 

thorough  study  of  a  series  of  Algae  and  Fungi 
forms  the  basis  of  lectures  upon  the  morphology 
and  classification  of  these  groups.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  such  topics  as  evolu- 
tion of  sex,  lines  of  development,  etc. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  12:00. 

Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  11:00-1:00. 

Dr.  Davis. 

Prerequisite:  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

*8.  General  Morphology  of  Bryophytes  and  Pteri- 
dophytes.— A  continuation  of  Course  7.  The 
topics  especially  elaborated  and  discussed  are 
alternation  of  generations  and  heterospory. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  12: 00. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  11:00-1:00. 

Dr.  Davis. 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter. 
Professor  Coulter  and  Assistant. 
Prerequisite  :  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

*9.  General  Morphology  of  Spermatophytes. — A  con- 
tinuation of  Courses  7  and  8.  In  this  course 
special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  seed  and  genetic  relationships. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Lectures:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  12: 00. 
Laboratory   Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  11:00-1:00. 

Dr.  Davis. 
Prerequisite    Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 


*34.  Physiographic  Ecology. —  Origin,  development, 
and  death  of  the  various  plant  societies,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  found  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Lectures  :  Tues.,  Thurs.,  11:00. 
Field  work:  Mon.,  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  and  Sat- 
urday morning.  Dr.  Cowles. 

Prerequisite  :  Botany  3,  Physiography,  and 
preferably  Geographic  Geology. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Lecture  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  8:00. 
Laboratory:  Thurs.,  3:30-6:00,  and  Saturday. 

Mr.  Whitford. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1.  Food. — General  course,  based  on  the  work  in  the 

grades.  Composition  of  foods  and  simplest  food 
analysis.  The  right  application  of  heat  to  food 
materials. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

2.  Cooking. —  The  principles  of  cookery  and  practice 

work  in  cooking.  This  course  is  supplementary 
to  Course  1.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

3.  Chemistry  of  Foods. —  Experimental  study  of  the 

different  food  principles,  with  methods  of  iden- 
tifying and  of  separating  them.  Experiments 
to  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of  changes 
produced  by  different  methods  of  cooking. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton. 
For  third-year  students. 
Prerequisite  :  General  Chemistry. 

i.  Household  Bacteriology. — The  application  of  bac- 
teriology to  the  care  of  the  house  and  to  the 
cooking  and  preservation  of  food. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton. 
For  third-year  students. 

Prerequisite  :  General  Chemistry  andBacteri 
ology. 

5.  The  House. —  History  of  the  house  and  its  evolu- 
tion. Planning  of  a  modern  house.  House 
furnishing  and  decoration. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton. 
For  third-year  students. 


*  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Botany. 
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j"42.  House  Sanitation. — This  course  deals  with  the 
house  as  a  factor  in  public  health,  and  includes 
a  study  of  the  following  topics :  Situation, 
surroundings,  ventilation,  heating,  drainage, 
plumbing,  lighting,  and  furnishing.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  modern  conceptions 
of  cleanliness  and  to  the  investigation  of  gen- 
eral sanitary  conditions  from  a  practical  and 
scientific  standpoint. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Talbot. 

t43.  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Water  and  Food.— Special 
study  will  be  given  to  the  physiological  and 
chemical  principles  of  water  and  foods,  including 
food  analysis,  food  adulterations,  money  values, 
and  dietaries.        Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Associate  Professor  Talbot. 

•j-45,  46,  47.  Seminar  in  Sanitary  Science.— The  work 
will  be  designed  only  for  students  capable  of 
carrying  on  independent  investigations.  It  will 
deal  with  new  and  unsettled  problems  whose 
solution  will  help  place  the  subject  of  public 
health  on  a  more  secure  scientific  basis.  The 
topics  assigned  will  be  chemical,  physiological, 
bacteriological,  economic,  or  sociological,  ac- 
cording to  the  preferences  and  training  of  the 
individual  students. 

3Mj.    4  hrs.  a  week.    Autumn,  Winter  and 
Spring  Quarters  ;  3:00. 

Associate  Professor  Talbot. 

ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Mathematics  of  Central  Subjects.  —  This  course 

will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  mathematical 
questions  which  arise  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  in  the  central  subjects  of  the  elementary 
curriculum.  As  to  subject-matter  it  will  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  grade  work  in  general ;  and 
as  to  method,  the  preparation,  critical  examina- 
tion, and  discussion  of  teaching  outlines  will  be 
the  determining  factors.  Outlines  which  are 
carefully  prepared  will  be  tested  by  practice  in 
the  class-room,  and  discussed  on  the  basis  of 
such  merits  and  demerits  as  are  revealed  in 
practice. 

3Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Myers. 

2.  Applied  Mathematics. — The  mathematical  aspects 

of  industrial  and  scientific  subjects,  so  far  as 
these  subjects  are  adapted  to  the  elementary 

t  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Sociology. 


school,  will  be  studied  more  fully  in  this  course 
than  in  Course  1.  The  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  the  mathematics  of  the  steam 
engine  and  of  elementary  surveying,  of  the  farm 
and  work-shop,  of  manual  training,  etc.,  will 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  work. 
3Mj.   Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Professor  Myers. 

J3.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — An  elementary  course, 
dealing  with  fundamental  facts,  principles,  and 
methods.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  7:30. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30. 

Dr.  Moulton. 
Prerequisite :  College  Algebra  and  the  Ele- 
ments of  Physics. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Geography. — An  elementary  curriculum.    A  study 

of  typical  geographic  areas  in  their  human  and 
genetic  relations.  A  brief  study  of  North  Amer- 
ica ;  its  physical,  commercial,  and  historic  as- 
pects.   Chalk-modeling.    Plans  for  teaching. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

For  first-year  students. 

2.  General  Geography. —  Plans  and  teaching  in  ele- 

mentary schools.  Continental  study,  physical, 
commercial,  and  political  relations.  Chalk- 
modeling. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

3.  Commercial  Geography.  —  Plans    and  teaching. 

The  world's  controlling  industries  based  upon 
climatic,  physiographic,  and  political  condi- 
tions. Chalk-modeling. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

*44.  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  the  various 
countries  and  their  chief  products;  the  effect 
of  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  situation  in 
determining  of  national  industries  and  interna- 
tional trade,  commercial  routes,  seaports;  the 
location  of  commercial  and  industrial  centers ; 
exports  and  imports  ;  the  character,  importance, 
and  chief  sources  of  the  principal  articles  of 
foreign  trade.        Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Hatfield. 

%  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Astronomy. 
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Jl.  Physiography.  —  The  earth's  features,  treated 
with  special  reforenco  to  their  origin  and  signifi- 
cance. Agencies  affecting  changes  in  geographic 
features.  Physiographic  changes  in  progress. 
Genetic  geography.  This  course  will  also  in- 
clude a  brief  consideration  of  the  elements  of 
Meteorology  (see  Course  4  below)  and  Oceanog- 
raphy. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  :  3:  00. 

Professor  Salisbury. 
This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  Winter 
Quarter  at  12:00,  and  in  the  Spring  Quarter  at 
9:30.  Mr.  At  wood. 

J2.  General  Geology.  —  A  synoptical  course  treating 
of  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  the  science 
and  the  more  important  events  of  geological  his- 
tory; adapted  primarily  for  students  not  intend- 
ing to  specialize  in  Geology. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  3:  00. 
Professor  Salisbury. 
Open  to  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who 
have  had  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

J3.  History  of  the  Earth. — A  general  treatment  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  earth's  history,  adapted 
primarily  for  students  not  intending  to  special- 
ize in  Geology.       Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  12:00. 

Professor  Chamberlin. 
Open  to  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who 
have  had  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

J4.  The  Elements  of  Meteorology. — A  brief  study  of 
the  atmosphere  and  its  relations  to  the  rest  of 
the  earth.  The  course  will  include  a  considera- 
tion of  weather  and  climate,  and  of  their  effects 
upon  geologic  processes  and  upon  life. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 

Dr.  Goode. 

J5.  Physiography. — The  same  as  Course  1,  except  that 
land  surfaces  only  are  brought  into  considera- 
tion. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  9: 30. 

Professor  Salisbury. 

J6.  Historical  Geology.— A  brief  study  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  North  American  Continent, involving 
the  general  principles  of  continental  evolution. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Salisbury. 

J7.  Field  and  Laboratory  Course. — Study  of  the  geog- 
raphy and  geology  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  and 
of  relief  and  topographic  maps.    The  course  will 

t  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Geology. 


include  two  field  trips  (one  on  Saturday)  and 
three  laboratory  exercises  (or  lectures)  weekly. 
For  teachers,  and  for  thoso  who  wish  to  learn 
methods  of  field  work. 

M.    Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Mr.  At  wood. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Mr.  . 

%8.  Field  Geology,  First  Course  (outside  of  Chicago). 
— This  course  is  intended  to  form  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  more  specialized  professional  courses 
that  follow,  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Geography,  Physiography,  and  Element- 
ary Geology.  It  involves  training  in  strati- 
graphic,  surficial,  and  other  field  determinations, 
together  with  mapping,  sketching,  and  tech- 
nical description.  Field  is,  for  1901,  vicinity  of 
Devil's  Lake,  Wisconsin,  First  Term,  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley  between  Prairie  du  Chien 
and  Davenport,  Second  Term. 

DM  and  M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Mr.  . 

Repeated.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Mr.  George. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  1  and  2,  or  3,  or  5  and  6. 

$9.  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States. — A  re- 
view of  the  distribution,  the  modes  of  occur- 
rence, the  origin,  the  methods  of  extracting,  and 
the  uses  of  the  various  mineral  products  of 
economic  value  in  the  United  States. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Mr.  George. 

J10.  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology.  —  This 
course  will  include  the  study  of  the  common 
rock-making  minerals,  and  of  the  common  rocks. 

M.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter  ;  3:00. 

Mr.  Atwood. 
M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Mr.  George. 

HISTORY. 

1.  History  in  the  Elementary  Schools. —  Discussion 
of  a  course  of  study  in  history  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  methods  of  teaching,  especi- 
ally in  the  higher  grades.  Relation  of  history 
to  the  applied  arts.  M.    Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Rice. 
For  first-year  students. 
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2.  History   for   the    Primary   Grades.  —  Outline  of 

work  for  the  primary  schools.  Primitive  indus- 
trial arts.    Children's  stories. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Rice. 
For  first-year  students. 

3.  American  History  in  the  Elementary  Schools. — 

Colonial  history  and  the  industrial  development 
of  the  West.  Relation  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy. Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Rice. 
For  second-year  students. 

4.  Social  Life  in  Greece  and  the  Middle  Ages.  — 

The  development  of  the  arts.  The  relation  of 
art  and  history  in  the  elementary  curriculum. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Rice. 
For  third-year  students. 

*1,  2.  Principles  of  Political  Economy. —  Exposition 
of  the  laws  of  modern  political  economy. 

Course  1.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  9:  30. 

Professor  Laughlin  and 
Assistant  Professor  Hatfield. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  two  sections:  9:30 
aDd  2:00. 

Assistant  Professors  Hill  and  Hatfield. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 

Dr.  Mitchell. 
Course  2.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Hill. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Dr.  Mitchell. 
Mj.    Winter  Qurter  ;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Hill. 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9: 30. 

Dr.  Mitchell. 

*3.  Economic  and  Social  History. — The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  society  from  the  most 
primitive  conditions  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge to  the  beginning  of  the  distinctively  mod- 
ern era.  Preparation  is  thus  afforded  specific- 
ally for  the  detailed  study  of  various  phases  of 
economic  development  in  the  nineteeth  century 
provided  for  in  the  courses  upon  Railways,  Bank- 
ing, Money,  Financial  History,  Commerce,  Agri- 
culture, Industrial  Combinations,  etc.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  the  course  may  be  of 

*  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 


advantage  also  to  students  of  Political  Science 
and  History  by  giving  them  a  view  of  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the 
past.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  manorial  system  —  its  origin,  character- 
istic forms,  and  disintegration  —  the  gradual 
rise  of  towns  and  the  life  within  them,  the  de- 
velopment and  decay  of  gilds,  the  mercantile 
system,  changes  in  agriculture,  and,  finally,  the 
industrial  revolution  and  its  concomitants. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  12:  00. 

Dr.  Mitchell. 

%l.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — (For  the 
Senior  Colleges;  open  to  Juniors  who  are 
credited  with  nine  Majors.) — This  course  is  an 
analysis  of  the  structure  and  working  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  9:30. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Dr.  Merriam. 
Prerequisite  :  Nine  Majors  of  Junior  College 
Work. 

fl.    The  Mediaeval  Period. 

Mj.  (Required  course.)  Summer  Quarter ;  8:30. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  9:30. 

Dr.  Thompson. 

|2.  The  Modern  Period. 

Mj.  (Required  course.)  Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  8:30. 

Mr.  Catterall. 

3.  The  United  States. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  8:  30. 
Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 
Mr.  Catterall. 

|8.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  A.  D.  to  1250  A.  D. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 

|9.  The  Age  of  Renaissance,  1250  A.  D.  to  1500  A.  D. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 

|12.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Dr.  Thompson. 
Spring  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Mr.  Catterall. 

|83.  The  Colonial  Period.  (1492-1789.) 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  12:00. 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

X  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science, 
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*80.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History,  1760- 
1865. —  Bibliography.  Investigation  of  special 
topics.  Open  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools 
who  are  interested  in  tho  teaching  of  American 
history.  Undergraduate  students  must  take 
Course  3,  or  the  courses  of  Group  D,  as  pre- 
requisites. Mj.  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

|1.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  Science. 
Tylor,  Anthropology.  The  class  work  will  be 
based  on  the  text-book  named. 

Mj.    4  hrs.  a  week.    Summer  Quarter,  1903  ; 
12:00.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

|24.  Art  and  the  Artist  Class. — From  the  sociological 
standpoint  and  with,  particular  reference  to 
origins.  Animal  play  and  rudimentary  expres- 
sions of  art  in  animal  societies.  Mutilation, 
artificial  deformation,  stimulants,  ornament, 
dress,  tatooing,  the  dance,  music,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  technology,  ceremonial,  humor, 
and  play  among  the  natural  races.  The  relation 
of  art  to  work.  Art  and  gaming  in  Chicago. 
For  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

|26.  Social  Origins. — Association  and  culture  in  early 
times  and  in  tribal  life.  Early  food  conditions, 
migrations,  and  race-crossings.  Origins  and 
relations  of  invention,  trade,  warfare,  art,  mar- 
riage. Class  distinctions,  the  professions,  legal, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Eth- 
nological reading.  An  introductory  course.  For 
Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  8:30. 
Autumn  Quarter ;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Thomas. 
|30.  Primitive  Social  Control.— A  study  of  primitive 
juridical  and  political  systems  and  of  social 
conventions.    Family,  clan,  tribal,  and  military 
organization,  totemism,  tribal   and  property 
marks,  tapu,  personal  property  and  property  in 
land,  periodical  tribal  assemblies  and  cere- 
monies, secret  societies,  medicine  men  and 
priests,   caste,    blood  vengeance,  salutations, 
gifts,  tribute,  oaths,  and  forms  of  offense  and 
punishment,  among  typical  tribes  of  Australia 
Oceania,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Thomas. 
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|51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States. — A 

general  survey  of  natural  environment,  popula- 
tion and  its  distribution,  industrial  and  social 
groupings,  typical  institutions,  etc.  Designed 
as  a  concrete  introduction  to  the  study  of  social 
problems,  and  as  a  means  of  correlating  the 
various  social  sciences. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  2:00. 
Associate  Professor  Vincent. 

"1*52.  American  Cities. — A  study  of  the  modern  city, 
with  especial  reference  to  American  municipali- 
ties. Analysis  of  physical  conditions,  public 
services,  political,  industrial,  and  social  group- 
ings. Designed  to  afford  a  foundation  for  the 
study  of  special  city  problems.  Expeditions  to 
typical  institutions. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter  ;  2: 00. 
Associate  Professor  Vincent. 

|57.  Rural  Communities. — Conditions  of  social  exist- 
ence in  the  country;  organization  for  improve- 
ment. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  11:00. 

Professor  Henderson. 

|71.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — De- 
signed to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  special 
social  sciences,  economics,  political  science, 
ethnology,  etc.,  as  they  are  combined  in  a  gen- 
eral view  of  society.  For  Junior  and  Senior 
College  students. 

Mj .    Spring  Quarter,  1903 ;  11 : 00. 

Associate  Professor  Vincent. 

SPEECH,  ORAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART. 

1.  Study  of  Literature  Related  to  Subject-Matter  of 

Science  and  History. — Study  of  the  drama. 
Practice  in  oral  reading.  Study  of  the  elements 
of  speech.     Gesture.    Voice.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Fleming. 
For  first-year  students. 

2.  Practice  in  Oral  Reading :  in  Dramatization.— 

Relation  of  modes  of  expression.  Professional 
literature.  Observation  of  teaching  and  criti- 
cism of  plans  for  teaching.  Teaching  in  ele- 
mentary school.  History  and  development  of 
the  drama.  Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Fleming. 
For  second-year  students. 


*  Offered  in  the  Department  of  History. 
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ART. 

1.  Drawing  and  Painting  correlated  with  the  other 

subjects  of  the  curriculum — science,  history, 
geography,  and  literature.  Each  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Duncan. 

2.  History  of  Art. — Painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 

ture. Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Duncan. 

3.  Clay-Modeling. — The  clay-modeling  will  be  such  as 

is  necessary  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
history,  geography,  science,  and  literature,  and 
such  as  may  be  needed  by  the  school  as  a  com- 
munity. It  will  include  illustrations  of  stories 
and  historical  scenes  in  the  "round"  and  in 
relief;  the  modeling  of  typical  geographical 
areas ;  in  science,  the  recording  of  metamor- 
phoses of  insects,  of  the  habits  and  growth  of 
animal  life,  and  the  growth  of  vegetable  life. 
Tiles,  pottery,  and  mosaics  will  be  made  as 
needed.  Each  Quarter. 

MlSS  HOLLISTER. 

FRENCH. 

1.  The  Pedagogy  of  French.— The  work  of  this  course 
will  be  correlated  with  cooking,  domestic  sci- 
ence, sloyd,  and  nature  study. 

French  literature  that  will  strengthen  and 
enrich  the  history,  geography,  nature  study,  and 
domestic  science  of  the  grammar  grades. 

Dramatization  of  such  events  in  history  and 
nature  study  as  will  lend  themselves  to  dra- 
matic expression.  The  knowledge  of  the  mech- 
anism of  the  language  will  come  through 
discussions  continually  arising  in  writing,  mem- 
orizing, and  acting  games  and  dramatic  inci- 
dents. Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 

MlSS  ASHLEMAN. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

1.  Woodwork. — The  manual  training  will  be  closely 
related  to  the  other  work  of  the  school.  Study 
of  materials  used.  Cabinet-making.  Wood 
carving. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  fair  degree  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  woodworking  tools  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  aims  and  principles  of 
manual  training.  It  includes  mechanical  and 
freehand  drawing  in  their  application  to  man- 
ual training,  constructive  design,  and  decora- 
tion. Each  Quarter. 

Miss  Langley  and  Miss  Butler. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1.  Fundamental  Gymnastics.  —  A  preparatory  course 

for  primary  and  grammar  teachers,  presenting 
the  fundamental  principles  of  educational  gym- 
nastics. Study  of  normal  standards  of  physical 
development ;  its  application  to  school  needs. 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh. 
For  first-year  students. 

2.  Theory  and  Practice  of  School  Gymnastics.  —  A 

course  in  general  gymnastics,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  class  aims  embodied  in  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  gymnastics  in  the  School  of 
Education.  Application  of  gymnastic  principles 
to  school  recreation ;  direction  of  plays,  sports 
games.  Winter  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Kroh. 
For  first-year  students. 

3.  General  and  Applied  Gymnastics. — The  correlation 

of  school  gymnastics  with  school  work  in  gen- 
eral. Organization  ;  direction  ;  co-operation  of 
teachers.  Practical  school  anthropometry.  Adap- 
tation of  developmental  measures  to  class-  and 
group-work  and  to  individual  treatment.  Prac- 
tice of  the  higher  organized  games. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh. 
For  first-year  students. 

4.  General  and  Applied  Gymnastics. — Pedagogics  of 

gymnastic  instruction.  The  application  of  the 
results  of  scientific  investigation  to  the  needs 
of  the  normal  body.  Methods  of  reinforcing 
progress;  processes  in  progressive  gymnastic 
development  —  sequential  order  and  construc- 
tion in  advanced  work ;  technique  of  execution 
— form.  Gymnastic  summaries  ;  study  of  effects 
and  comparative  results.  Adaptation  of  typical 
sports  and  games.  Regulation  of  organized 
recreation  on  play  grounds.  Field  days.  Plan- 
ning of  indoor  and  outdoor  gymnasia.  Planning 
a  gymnastic  curriculum  for  a  year.  Selection  of 
special  group  work. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh. 
For  second-year  students. 

5.  Body  of  the  Child. — Anatomy  and  physiology;  nor- 

mal size  for  age ;  growth  and  development, 
work,  rest,  recuperation  ;  preventable  defects. 

Miss  Crawford. 
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6.  Nutrition. — Amount  and  character  of  food;  relation 

between  food  and  physical  condition  ;  relation 
between  food  and  blood ;  amount  and  condi- 
tion of  the  excretions.  Miss  Crawford. 

7.  Sanitation.  —  Physiology  of  ventilation;  lighting; 

seating ;  school  diseases  ;  posture  of  body. 

Miss  Crawford. 

LIBRARY. 

9.  Books  and  Their  Use.— History  of  books.  Eco- 
nomic use  of  books.  Reference  books  and  bib- 
liographies. The  relation  of  the  library  to  the 
individual,  the  schools,  the  museum,  and  various 
public  and  private  institutions.  Relation  of 
specimens,  pictures,  maps,  and  charts  to  books. 
Children's  literature  :  study  of  best  books  and 
pictures  in  various  subjects. 

Miss  Warren. 

ENGLISH. 

*1.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. — Introductory 
College  Course.  — ■  Short  themes  and  exercises 
weekly.  Mj.    Every  Quarter. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Sec.  a  (for  undergraduates),  9:30. 
Sec.  b  (for  teachers),  2: 00. 

Mr.  Linn  and  Mr.  Flint. 

Autumn  Quarter. 

Sec.  a,  8:30.  Sec.  d,  12:00. 

Sec.  b,  9:30.  Sec.  e,  2:00. 

Sec.  c,  8:30. 

Messrs.  Linn,  Chandler,  and  Flint. 

Winter  Quarter. 
Sec.  ct,  3:00. 

Sec.  6, 11:00.         Messrs.  Linn  and  Flint. 
Spring  Quarter. 
9:30.  Mr.  Flint. 

*3.  English  Composition. —  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  degrees  who  have  completed  nine  Majors  in 
the  Junior  Colleges,  including  English  1. 

Mj.   Every  Quarter. 

3A,  General  Course. 
3B,  Narration  and  Description. 
3C,  Exposition  and  Criticism. 
Summer  Quarter. 

3A,  2:00.  Mr.  Flint. 

3B,  11: 00.  Mr.  Chandler. 


Autumn  Quarter. 
3A,  11: 00.        3B,  9:  30.        3C,  3: 00. 
Associate  Professor  Herrick,  Assistant 
Professor  Lovett  and  Mr.  Bruere. 
Winter  Quarter. 
3A,  2:00.        3B,  3:00.        3C,  12:00. 

Associate  Professor  Herrick  and 
Messrs.  Linn  and  Flint. 

Spring  Quarter. 
3A,2:00.        3B,3:00.        3C,  11:00. 

Messrs.  Bruere  and  Flint. 

*40.  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature. 

Prerequisite  :  English  1. 
In  this  course  selected  works  of  a  few  of  the  greatest 
English  writers  are  discussed.  The  teaching  of  literary 
chronology  is  confined  to  the  few  really  important 
dates.  The  main  objects  of  the  course  are  :  to  secure 
intelligent  reading  of  the  masterpieces  chosen  and  in- 
terest in  them ;  to  awaken  a  desire  for  wider  knowl- 
edge ;  and  to  cultivate  such  critical  ideas  as  the.  stu- 
dent is  capable  of  at  this  stage  of  his  development. 

Mj.    Every  Quarter. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  of  Literature 
and  Science.  It  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English 
Literature. 

Autumn  Quarter;  9:30. 
Professor  MacClintock. 

Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 

Mr.  Bruere. 
Spring  Quarter;  11:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

*80.  English  Literature  for  Teachers.— The  texts,  the 
methods  of  study,  and  the  aims  of  teaching 
literature  will  be  considered. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Reynolds. 
Prerequisite :  English  1  and  40,  or  their 
equivalents. 

*100,  101.  American  Literature. 

2Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  9:30. 

Dr.  Triggs. 

The  University  Elementary  School. 
THE  KINDERGARTEN. 
Age  :  Three  to  six  years. 

The  kindergarten  supplements  the  home,  is  to  the 
children  a  larger  home  with  greater  opportunities  for 
realizing  their  relationship  to  their  individual  homes 
and  to  the  community.  The  ideal  followed  is  the 
organization  of  a  community  life  based  upon  a  mutual 
understanding  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  each 
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member.  This  ideal  is  worked  out  through  creative 
play  in  such  a  way  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  broad 
and  deep  education-  The  everyday  occupations  and 
industries,  as  well  as  the  fanciful  and  aesthetic  envi- 
ronment, are  employed  to  broaden  the  experiences  of 
each  child. 

Field  Work. — Outdoor  excursions  to  park  and  lake. 
Observation  of  seasonal  changes,  habits  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  the  relation  of  land  and  water. 

Construction  and  Self- Expression :  Building  with 
large  blocks  and  kindergarten  blocks ;  use  of  the  kin- 
dergarten materials  ;  clay  modeling;  molding  in  sand ; 
elementary  cooking  and  weaving ;  woodwork. 

Music. —  Rhythmic  movements ;  interpretation  of 
characteristic  rhythms  in  ball  games  and  dancing; 
humming  melodies ;  composing  simple  rhymes  and 
melodies ;  correlated  song  singing. 

Plays  and  Games.  —  Rhythmical  imitative  plays; 
sense  games  ;  dramatization  of  home  life,  industries, 
trades,  and  natural  phenomena. 

Miss  Allen  and  Miss  Howell. 

FIRST  GRADE. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  is  based  :  (1)  Upon  those 
occupations  employed  by  the  children  in  making  a 
play  house  and  furnishing  it,  as  manual  training, 
weaving,  designing,  modeling  in  clay,  and  sewing ; 

(2)  upon  those  necessary  to  entertainments  and  games, 
as  cooking  and  serving;  telling  and  dramatizing  stories; 

(3)  upon  field  trips.  The  purpose  in  the  work  is  to 
widen  experience  in  many  directions,  to  secure  condi- 
tions for  more  complete  living,  rather  than  speciliza- 
tion  along  any  one  line. 

History. —  Reproducing  the  home  life  by  building 
and  furnishing  a  playhouse. 

As  the  accomplishment  of  the  occupations  involved 
require  fuller  knowledge,  visits  are  made  to  museums, 
factories,  and  shops  to  see  how  other  people  meet  the 
same  necessities. 

These  visits  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
compare  the  results  of  their  crude  efforts  with  the 
best  that  the  world  has  produced. 

Nature  Study. —  Observing  and  making  pictorial 
record  of  changes  in  landscape  color  and  in  plant 
and  animal  life,  due  to  temperature.  Observation  in 
the  spring  of  the  effect  of  rainfall  on  soils  and  on 
plant  and  animal  life.  Making  and  care  of  a  garden. 
Care  of  animals. 

Geography. —  Outdoor  living  :  Trips  to  the  parks, 
woods,  swamps,  lake-shore,  sand-dunes,  farm.  When 
possible,  more  than  one  trip  is  made  to  the  same  place. 

Cooking. —  Cooking  and  serving  luncheon.  The 
selection  of  articles  cooked  will  give  experience  with 


fruits,  starch  in  vegetables  and  grains,  albumen  in 
egg;  the  methods  of  cooking,  baking,  boiling,  and 
toasting. 

Housekeeping. —  Care  of  room  ;  setting  and  clear- 
ing table;  laundering  dusters,  napkins,  and  doll's 
clothing. 

Entertainments. —  Parties  to  other  children  in  the 
school ;  morning  exercises ;  celebration  of  festivals. 

Literature. —  Myths,  poems,  and  stories  of  heroes 
nature,  animals,  and  fairies. 

Manual  Training. —  Making  of  playhouse,  its  fur- 
niture; needed  articles  for  the  school;  Christmas 
presents. 

Number. —  Used  wherever  a  definite  quantity,  size, 
or  proportion  is  necessary  to  clear  thinking,  limited 
by  the  ability  of  first  grade  children.  Drill  to  secure 
skill  in  the  necessary  operations. 

Reading  and  Writing. —  Employed  solely  as  means 
of  communication.  Writing:  in  making  records  of 
work  done  in  the  various  subjects  ;  invitations,  notes 
to  parents,  and  receipts  for  cooking.  Reading  :  either 
to  gain  desired  information,  a  jingle  or  story. 

Art. —  Painting,  blackboard  drawing,  and  modeling 
in  clay  to  illustrate  stories,  record  observations,  design 
tiles,  wall-paper,  and  rugs  for  the  playhouse. 

Music.  —  Songs,  rhythmical  games,  and  dances. 
Ear-training  through  perception  of  scale  tones. 

Physical  Training. — Anthropometic  measurements; 
sense  tests.  Frequent  rest  periods,  spent  in  plays  and 
games,  out-of-doors  as  far  as  possible.  Individual 
corrective  work  and  class  gymnastics. 

Miss  Wygant. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

The  basis  of  work  in  this  grade  lies  in:  (1)  Social 
occupations  —  cooking,  gardening,  woodworking,  clay- 
modeling,  weaving,  and  basketry;  (2)  field  work;  (3) 
games  and  entertainments. 

Nature  Study. —  Simple  lessons  on  the  materials 
and  processes  employed  in  the  occupations  of  school 
and  home.  Answers  to  questions  arising  from  chil- 
dren's individual  observations  in  the  field.  Observa- 
tion of  plant  and  animal  life  in  the  garden,  on  the 
prairie,  in  the  swamp,  and  at  the  lake-shore  ;  chang- 
ing colors  of  landscape ;  corresponding  changes  in 
temperature. 

History. —  Lessons  showing  how  other  peoples  have 
done  the  same  things  that  the  children  are  doing. 
Hunter,  shepherd,  and  agricultural  life  as  typified  by 
Indians,  cave  men,  Swiss  lake  dwellers,  cliff  dwellers, 
and  ancient  Hebrews. 
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Geography. —  Sources  from  which  come  the  mate- 
rials used  in  the  daily  occupations.  Routes  and 
methods  of  transportation.  Study  of  swamp  and 
prairie  areas.  The  lakeshore.  Making  of  soils. 
Scenes  of  history  lessons.    Field  excursions. 

Literature. —  Bible  stories,  myths,  nature  stories, 
and  poems,  fairy  tales.    Occasional  dramatization. 

Mathematics. —  Continuation  of  work  in  first  grade. 
Telling  of  time.  United  States  money.  Metric  scales 
of  weight.  Decimal  system  of  notation.  Processes 
and  language  of  addition  and  subtraction.  Writing 
and  learning  of  tables  as  needed. 

Painting  and  Drawing.  —  Illustration  of  lessons 
and  stories.  Simple  studies  of  subjects  of  nature  les- 
sons. 

Reading. —  Descriptions,  stories,  and  poems  needed 
in  all  the  occupations  and  studies. 

Writing. — Records,  letters,  and  stories  related  to 
all  work  of  the  class. 

Spelling. — Words  used  in  writing. 

Miss  Mitchell. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Occupations. —  Cooking,  baking,  preserving.  Care 
of  domestic  animals :  chickens.  Gardening :  a  vege- 
table and  flower  garden.  Pottery:  making  of  dishes, 
vases,  statuettes,  bas  reliefs.  Woodwork  :  needed  ap- 
paratus for  the  school,  gifts  for  the  home,  toys. 
Sewing :  a  few  necessary  articles,  dusters,  bags, 
aprons. 

Field  Work. —  Trips  to  the  park,  woods,  prairies, 
lake  shore,  dunes,  swamp. 

Games  and  Entertainments. —  Outdoor  sports  and 
games  :  dancing  ;  gymnastic  exercises  ;  entertain- 
ments for  special  days  —  Thanksgiving,  Christmas; 
morning  exercises ;  parties  to  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren of  other  grades. 

Science. —  Experiments  to  answer  questions  arising 
from  the  occupations  of  the  children,  food  elements, 
steam,  soil.  General  aspects  of  the  landscapes;  inter- 
relation of  plant  and  animal  life. 

Sociology. —  The  life  of  the  farmer  and  other  work- 
ers. Their  social  environment  and  organization. 
How  they  serve  society  and  how  society  serves  them. 

Geography. —  A  study  of  forms  of  land  adapted  to 
farming.    Climate.    Work  of  rivers.  Soils. 

English. —  Reading  and  telling  of  stories.  The 
Israelites  in  Egypt;  Greek  and  other  hero  stories; 
fairy  tales ;  nature  stories  and  poems.  Reading  re- 
lated to  all  other  work  of  grade  as  a  means  of  study. 
Writing  in  making  notes,  keeping  records,  and  writing 
stories. 


Mathematics.-—  Used  solely  to  bring  about  clearness 
and  definitions  of  thought  and  action.  Ideas  of  bal- 
ance, proportion,  time  and  force  gained  through  the 
occupations,  field  work,  and  games.  Practice  in  the 
fundamental  operations  to  give  necessary  skill. 

Drawing  and  Painting. —  In  connection  with  all 
the  occupations  and  field  work. 

Music. —  Singing  :  making  and  reading  songs. 

French. —  Taught  and  practiced  while  the  class  is 
engaged  in :  care  of  schoolroom ;  preparation  for 
luncheon,  serving  of  luncheon;  washing  of  dishes; 
clay-modeling.  Games  made  from  these  different  oc- 
cupations ;  games  characteristic  of  French  life ;  songs  ; 
dictionaries  made  of  vocabulary  as  it  daily  increases. 
In  connection  with  blackboard  reading  and  writing, 
printed  songs,  games,  rhymes,  and  simple  stories  will 
be  read.  Mrs.  Thorne-Thomsen. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Central  Subject. — Chicago,  a  study  of  the  city  as  a 
larger  community.  The  problems  requiring  solution 
will  be  based  upon  observations  made  and  data  col- 
lected on  excursions  to  particular  social  centers.  (1) 
Occupations  in  which  the  people  are  engaged :  excur- 
sions to  food  centers,  as  Stock  Yards,  market,  bakery, 
etc.  Buildings  and  building  materials.  Textile  indus- 
tries. (2)  Transportation  :  source  and  method  of  trans- 
porting construction,  textile,  and  food  materials.  His- 
tory of  modes  of  transportation.  (3)  Means  of  com- 
munication in  their  relation  to  transportation.  (4) 
Municipal  service:  water  supply;  illumination; 
streets ;  bridges.  (5)  The  early  history  of  Chicago : 
Marquette,  Joliet,  and  La  Salle. 

Science. — A  general  study  of  the  methods  of  utiliz- 
ing heat,  steam,  electricity,  and  compressed  air.  Ob- 
servation and  experimental  investigation  of  the  mate- 
rials used  in  construction.  Observations  in  the  fall 
and  spring  of  the  life  forms  of  type  geographical  areas 
in  the  environs  of  Chicago,  as  swamp,  shore,  ravine. 

Number. — Continued  use  of  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions. Common  and  decimal  fractions  and  percent- 
age. An  appreciation  of  the  comparative  value  of 
different  kinds  of  labor.  All  the  modes  of  measure- 
ment necessary  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  aris- 
ing in  all  the  work  of  the  grade. 

Occupations. — Sewing,  hand  and  machine;  clay- 
modeling  ;  woodwork  ;  simple  metal  work  ;  cooking. 

English. — Stories  of  heroism :  Siegfried,  Roland, 
Horatius.  Literature  correlated  with  the  other  work. 
Nature  myths,  and  poems.  Stories  of  animal  life  by 
Kipling  and  Seton-Thomson.  Stories  of  industries 
and  descriptions  of  the  sources  of  material  used  in  the 
industries  of  the  city. 
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Writing. — Keeping  records;  descriptions  of  indus- 
tries as  carried  on  in  the  city;  original  stories  ;  drama- 
tizing favorite  stories. 

Art. — Drawing  and  painting  in  connection  with  all 
the  work. 

French. — Study  of  fruits  in  connection  with  the 
making  of  jellies.  Representation  by  children  of 
grape-gathering  in  France:  "Les  Vendanges." 
French  Christmas:  "Noel."  "Carnaval."  French 
games.  Singing  of  songs  in  French  festivals,  and 
songs  dealing  with  home  life.  Nationalities  in  Chi- 
cago taken  up  briefly;  their  native  clothing  and  food 
compared  with  ours.  Excursions  to  settlements  par- 
ticularly characteristic  of  foreign  life.  Excursions  to 
buildings  in  Chicago  that  commemorate  French  ex- 
plorers. French  reading  lessons  on  Marquette,  La 
Salle,  and  Joliet  relative  to  their  stay  in  Chicago. 
Dramatic  incidents  connected  with  these  French  ex- 
plorers represented  by  the  children. 

Physical  Training. — Games,  indoor  and  outdoor. 
Apparatus  work.  Free  exercise  for  the  sake  of  gen- 
eral development. 

Music— Songs  adapted  to  the  season  and  to  the  age 
of  the  children. 

Miss  Van  Hoesen. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

The  occupations  of  the  Fifth  Grade  include  textile 
work,  which  will  receive  special  emphasis,  cooking, 
manual  training,  and  clay-modeling. 

Cooking. — Planning  and  preparation  of  daily  lunch- 
eons. Cooking  of  simple  dishes  for  social  entertain- 
ment. A  study  of  methods  of  preparing  foods  on  a 
colonial  farm  or  plantation. 

Manual  Training. — Making  of  articles  needed  in 
the  schoolroom,  some  necessary  apparatus,  Christmas 
gifts,  and  games. 

Textile  Work. — The  principal  work  is  making  some 
beautiful  bit  of  textile  work  for  the  home  and  for 
the  various  rooms  of  the  new  school  building.  This 
work  involves  a  close  investigation  of  the  textile 
industry,  including  sewing,  spinning,  and  weaving; 
use  of  various  materials ;  a  study  of  the  process  of 
cloth  manufacture  by  primitive  methods ;  stories  of 
inventions ;  investigation  of  the  factory  system. 

History  and  Literature. — Home  life  and  industrial 
conditions  in  the  time  of  our  colonial  forefathers.  The 
literature  of  colonial  times. 

Autumn  Quarter :  New  England  farm  and  village 
life.   A  Virginian  plantation. 

Winter  Quarter :  Dutch  homes  in  Old  New  York. 
The  Quaker  settlement.  French  colonization  in 
America  (see  French). 


Spring  Quarter  :  Comparison  of  colonies.  Conflict 
of  colonial  claims  to  territory.  The  fall  of  the  French 
power  in  America.    The  War  for  Independence. 

Geography. — (1)  Field  work:  A  study  of  the  geo- 
graphic types  in  the  Chicago  region ;  of  the  geo- 
graphic processes  which  are  influencing  the  features 
observed.  A  final  working  out  of  the  story  of  the 
Chicago  region.  (2)  Industrial  geography.  A  study 
of  the  principal  industries  of  North  America ;  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  work  begun  in  fourth  grade.  (3)  A 
study  of  the  geographical  conditions  influencing  the 
settlement  and  development  of  the  American  colonies. 

Nature  Study. — (1)  Field  work.  The  plant  societies 
of  the  different  regions,  studied  in  relation  to  the 
topographic  forms  on  which  they  have  developed,  viz., 
dunes,  beach,  bluff,  beach  ridge,  uplands,  flood  plain, 
swamp.  Animal  life  of  regions  visited  studied  as  far 
as  possible  in  its  natural  environment.  To  give  op- 
portunity for  more  careful  study,  those  animals  which 
will  not  suffer  by  being  brought  into  the  schoolroom 
will  have  proper  homes  provided  for  them  there.  (2) 
Experimental  work :  Experiments  in  plant  physiol- 
ogy which  help  to  account  for  differences  noted  in  the 
plant  societies.  Experiments  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry vital  to  cooking  and  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  various  industries.  (3)  Observation  of  the 
weather  and  landscape  changes,  the  varying  length  of 
days  and  nights,  change  in  position  of  sun  at  noon. 
Recording  of  data  by  committees.  Study  of  climatic 
conditions  in  other  regions  of  North  America  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  the  industries. 

Art. — Art  expression  used  constantly  in  connection 
with  the  subjects  of  study.  Clay-modeling;  design- 
ing with  crayon  and  water  colors ;  water-color  sketch- 
ing of  landscape  and  of  individual  objects;  sketching 
in  white  and  colored  crayon  on  blackboard  and  gray 
paper. 

Music—  Rote  songs.  Notation  and  sight-reading. 
Composing  melodies. 

Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art. — Drill  in 
articulation;  training  in  correct  utterance  of  vowel 
sounds.  Dramatization,  in  costume,  of  scenes  from 
colonial  life  in  America.  Oral  reading  of  dramatic 
poems  and  prose  selections.  Poems  studied  and 
memorized. 

Silent  Reading  (study).—  Looking  up  topics  assigned 
or  chosen.  Reading  descriptions  and  narratives  giv- 
ing pictures  of  life  in  other  lands  and  times.  Study 
of  texts  of  songs.  Study  of  beautiful  and  inspiring 
poems  and  prose  selections,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
expressed  orally. 

Writing,  Spelling,  English.—  Recording  of  data; 
field  notes.   Descriptions  of  experiments ;  of  regions 
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visited,  and  industries  studied.  Letters  to  children  of 
other  regions.  Written  dramatization  of  stories  and 
of  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  peoples  studied. 
Original  stories. 

Mathematics.  —  Used  whenever  it  will  produce 
clearer  and  stronger  imaging,  and  therefore  closely 
correlated  with  all  other  work  done.  When  greater 
skill  in  combination  of  numbers  is  necessary  for 
economy's  sake,  drill  is  given. 

French. —  Conversation  during  luncheon  and  games 
with  third  and  fourth  grades.  Songs  characteristic 
of  French  life.  French  explorations  and  settlements. 
Reading  selections  "du  Journal  de  Marquette,  et  de  la 
vie  de  Jolliet,  La  Salle,"  etc.  Representations  by 
children  of  dramatic  incidents  connected  with  French 
work.  Text-books  made  from  the  records  of  questions 
asked  and  rules  arrived  at  by  explanations. 

Physical  Culture.  —  Fundamental  gymnastics, 
games,  plays,  and  recreation  in  and  out  of  doors. 
Measurements,  physical  examination,  sense  tests,  and 
fatigue  tests.    Corrective  gymnastics. 

Mrs.  Atwood. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Geography. — A  detailed  study  of  the  areas  upon 
which  are  enacted  the  scenes  of  the  history  studied. 
North  America,  Eurasia,  northern  Africa :  rivers, 
mountains,  plains,  plateaus,  climate,  natural  and  cul- 
tivated products,  location  of  cities,  commerce. 

History. — General  theme  :  patriotism  and  public 
service.  A  series  of  stories  leading  up  to  the  story 
of  the  American  Revolution.  The  Greek  defense 
against  the  Persians ;  the  beautifying  of  the  city  of 
Athens ;  Coriolanus ;  the  Gracchi ;  Hannibal ;  the 
struggle  of  the  Swiss  for  freedom;  the  siege  of 
Leyden. 

Nature  Study. — The  landscape  as  an  organism 
throughout  the  year.  i 

Autumn  Quarter :  Use  of  thermometer,  barometer, 
and  rain-gauge.  Distribution  of  sunshine.  Distribu- 
tion of  seeds  in  typical  areas.  Animal  movements. 
Heat.    Steam.    Study  of  coal  and  other  fuels. 

Winter  Quarter :  Use  of  thermometer,  barometer, 
and  rain-gauge.  Distribution  of  sunshine.  Study  of 
foods :  their  composition,  supply,  and  prehension. 
Wood. 

Spring  Quarter :  Use  of  thermometer,  barometer, 
and  rain-gauge.  Distribution  of  sunshine.  Birds. 
Earthworms  and  their  relation  to.  soil.  Plant  life  in 
relation  to  soil,  light,  heat,  and  moisture.  The  garden. 

Mathematics. — Study  of  angles  necessitated  by  the 
measurements  of  the  varying  altitudes  of  the  sun 
from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month.  Mensura- 


tion of  surfaces  in  the  distribution  of  sunshine.  Other 
topics  arising  out  of  the  geography:  longitude  and 
time  and  latitude.  Fractions,  common  and  decimal, 
used  whenever  convenient.  Percentage,  interest  and 
profit  and  loss.  Scale-platting  (ratio  and  proportion) 
in  connection  with  manual  training.  Bills  and  state- 
ments of  account  in  home  economics. 

Cooking. — Canning  and  preserving  of  fruits.  Flour 
cookery,  especially  study  of  doughs  and  batters  and 
methods  of  lightening  them.  Percentage  of  gluten  in 
flour  determined.  Carbon  dioxide  from  baking  powder, 
and  from  yeast.  Study  of  fermentation.  Air  pres- 
sure. 

English. — Same  as  in  fifth,  except  for  greater  detail. 

German. — The  language  begun.  Vocabulary  ac- 
quired through  object  lessons  correlated  with  nature 
study,  manual  training,  and  gymnastics.  Reading: 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  and  stories  from  Greek  mythol- 
ogy.   Dictation  and  easy  composition. 

French — Patriotic  songs.  Heroic  tales  of  patriotism. 
French  life  in  Swiss  mountains ;  animal  life  in  Swiss 
mountains,  particularly  cattle.  La  Fayette,  his  life  ; 
the  part  he  took  in  American  Revolution.  Current 
French  history  told  to  the  school  as  recorded  in 
French  newspapers  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  New  Orleans. 
Presentations  by  the  children  of  dramatic  incidents 
taken  from  their  French  reading. 

Art. — Drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  correlated 
with  all  subjects.    Landscape  work  in  color. 

Industrial  Art. — Study  of  fabrics  in  connection  with 
history.   Dyeing  of  yarns. 

Dramatic  Art. — See  fifth  grade. 

Music— Same  as  the  fifth  grade,  but  more  advanced 
Two-part  songs. 

Manual  Training.—  Bookbinding.  Apparatus  needed 
in  nature  study.  Article  for  use  in  the  school.  Wood- 
carving. 

Physical  Training. — Developing  and  corrective  ex- 
ercises. More  highly  organized  games  and  plays. 
Anatomy  and  physiology.  Relation  of  structure  to 
function.  Miss  Curtis. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

History. —  Printing,  newspapers,  and  books,  book 
illustration  and  bookbinding,  as  a  type  of  a  modern 
industry.  The  history  of  its  development.  The  his- 
tory of  map  making  and  the  growth  of  geographical 
knowledge  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  to  the  pres- 
ent. Stories  of  Marco  Polo,  Prince  Henry  the  Navi- 
gator, Columbus,  Da  Gama,  Magellan,  Galileo. 

Geography.  —  Study  of  lines  of  commerce,  travel, 
and  exploration  by  land  and  sea.  Mathematical 
geography.   Making  of  maps. 
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Nature  Study. — Collection  of  data  to  be  used  in  the 
study  of  mathematical  geography.  Field  work  for 
tlie  observation  of  seasonal  changes.  Meteorological 
record.  Experiments  for  solution  of  problems  arising 
in  all  departments  of  grade  work. 

English. —  Reading  of  stories  to  be  adapted  to  one 
of  the  lower  grades.  Preparation  of  these  stories  for 
printing.  Reading  in  connection  with  the  other  sub- 
jects.   Writing  necessary  to  the  entire  grade  work. 

Mathematics. —  Fieldwork  in  elementary  surveying. 
Determining  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Diameters  of 
earth,  moon,  and  sun.  Calculation  of  wind-pressure. 
Relative  cost  of  land  and  water  transportation.  Prac- 
tice in  fundamental  operations  sufficient  to  give  ease 
in  their  use. 

German.  —  Reading  and  adaptation  of  stories  for 
printing  (see  English),  e.  g.,  Siegfried  Parsifal,  Bar- 
barossa,  Meistersingers,  Gutenberg.  Reading  related 
to  the  general  grade  work. 

Hand  Work. —  Making  of  sewing-bench,  cutting- 
board  and  other  tools  for  use  in  bookbinding.  Print- 
ing of  stories.  Binding  of  these  into  books  for  a 
lower  grade.  Making  of  Christmas  gifts;  simple 
instruments  used  in  observations  of  sun ;  articles 
needed  about  the  school  or  at  home. 

Domestic  Science. — Simple  analysis  of  foods.  Prob- 
lems arising  from  the  application  of  heat  in  cooking. 
Cooking  for  the  purposes  of  entertainment  and  hospi- 
tality. 

Art. —  Drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  necessary 
to  the  general  grade  work. 

Gymnastics, —  Gymnasium  practice.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  games. 

Music. —  Seventh  and  eighth  grades  organized  into 
a  glee  club.  Miss  Deratt. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

The  considerations  governing  the  selection  of  work 
in  the  eighth  grade  are :  (1)  characteristics  of  chil- 
dren of  eighth  grade  age  ;  (2)  needs  of  community  life. 

1.  Characteristics :  (a)  A  growing  sense  of  personal 
responsibility;  (b)  newly  awakened  social  interests; 
(c)  lack  of  physical  and  emotional  control. 

2.  Needs  of  community  life  :  (a)  Individual  effi- 
ciency; (6)  sense  of  social  duty;  (c)  aesthetic  sense. 

This  outline  aims  only  to  indicate  means  through 


which  the  eighth  grade  pupils  may  secure  their  own 
self -adjustment  and  meet  some  social  demands.  It  is 
not  intended  that  either  the  problems  or  the  means 
of  their  solution  shall  be  imposed  upon  them,  but 
that  in  both  the  initiative  shall  come  from  the  pupil. 

History.—  Roman  (Period  of  the  Republic),  to  em- 
phasize civic  responsibility,  and  to  assist  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  before  our  government  today. 
Current  history  and  its  relation  to  industry. 

Literature. —  In  relation  to  the  history,  Julius 
Ccesar,  Macaulay's  "Lays,"  etc.  Selected  poems, 
plays,  and  stories  which  shall  give  expression  to  the 
strongest  emotions  controlling  the  pupils. 

Language. —  Latin,  to  bring  out  Roman  life  and 
Roman  ideals.  English  :  grammar  through  Latin ; 
composition,  in  relation  to  subjects  of  study.  Modern 
languages  continued  in  a  weekly  club. 

Geography.  —  In  relation  to  Roman  history  and 
current  history. 

Nature  Study. —  Interpretation  of  observations  as 
applied  in  geography.  Study  of  some  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  of  some  scientific  explorations  and  expe- 
ditions. 

Home  Economics. —  Study  of  the  house  and  its  evo- 
lution.   Scientific  discoveries  as  applied  to  home  life. 

Art. —  Illustration  of  subjects  of  study  as  applied  to 
schoolroom  decoration. 

Manual  Training . —  Making  objects  for  the  home, 
things  necessary  or  helpful  to  other  members  of  the 
school  community,  articles  for  personal  use. 

Mathematics. —  Roman  architecture  and  structural 
work;  territorial  expansion;  number  work  in  Nature 
Study;  equipment  of  scientific  expeditions  ;  cost  of 
living ;  decorative  form  work ;  mathematics  of  field 
and  shop.  Use  of  equation  and  algebraic  processes 
when  advantageous. 

Physical  Training. — Gymnasium  exercises.  Games 
and  plays. 

Music. —  Organization  of  a  glee  club  to  aid  in  all 
musical  exercises  of  the  school. 

General  Social  Life. —  Entertainments;  making  of 
Christmas  presents,  valentines,  etc.;  care  of  the  school 
building  and  grounds,  including  making  of  garden 
and  raising  vegetables  for  school  use  ;  directed  efforts 
toward  improving  alleys,  vacant  lots,  etc.,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  school.  Miss  Stilwell. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO  PRESS. 

EDUCA  TION. 

Some  Types  of  Modern  Educational  Theory  ("  Contribution 
to  Education"  No.  6),  by  Ella  Flagg  Young.  80  pp.,  i2mo, 
paper,  net,  25  cents;  postpaid,  28  cents.  This  contribution 
does  for  the  various  modes  of  educational  reform  already  in 
vogue,  what  is  done  in  the  third  number  of  the  series  for  the 
educational  situation  as  a  whole.  Various  types  in  educa- 
tional standpoints  and  methods  are  set  forth  with  reference 
to  fundamental  psychological  and  ethical  principles.  This 
paper  will  be  found  of  great  assistance,  not  only  to  teachers, 
but  to  all  interested  in  finding  their  way  amid  the  apparent 
confusion  of  contemporary  efforts  toward  educational  reform. 

MA  THEM  A  TICS. 

The  Velocity  of  Light  (Preprint  from  "The  University 
of  Chicago  Decennial  Publications,"  Vol.  IX),  by  Albert  A. 
Michelson.  12  pp.,  4to,  paper,  with  illustrations,  net,  25 
cents ;  postpaid,  27  cents.  Professor  Michelson's  researches 
on  this  subject  while  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
attracted  wide  attention  among  physicists.  Following  the 
line  of  his  entire  experiments,  he  now  describes  a  new 
method  by  which  the  velocity  of  light,  the  accurate  determi- 
nation of  which  is  of  such  great  importance  in  physical  and 
astronomical  research,  may  be  measured  with  a  very  narrow 
margin  of  error. 

RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  Newberry  Gospels  ("  Historical  and  Linguistic  Stud- 
ies," First  Series,  Vol.  II,  Part  I),  by  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed. 
30  pp.,  royal  8vo,  with  illustrations,  net,  25  cents ;  postpaid, 
27  cents.  This  publication  is  the  second  one  to  appear  of 
the  historical  and  linguistic  studies  in  literature  related  to 
the  New  Testament  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  It  is  a  careful  collation  of  this  Greek  manu- 
script of  the  gospels  in  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  and 
reprints  the  text  as  found  therein. 

ENGLISH. 

On  the  Text  of  Chaucer's  Parlement  of  Foules  (preprint 
from  "  The  University  of  Chicago  Decennial  Publications," 
Vol.  VII),  by  Eleanor  Prescott  Hammond.  26  pp.,  4to,  with 
diagrams,  net  50  cents ;  postpaid,  53  cents.  This  publica- 
tion is  a  discussion  of  the  genealogical  relations  and  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  existing  manuscripts  of  this  poem,  aiming  to 
show  that  no  text  as  yet  printed  is  strictly  critical,  and  that 
the  critical  text  will  contain  certain  metrical  features,  which 
if  discovered  in  other  reconstructions  of  Chaucerian  origi- 
nals, will  compel  a  readjustment  of  current  theories  as  to 
the  poet's  metre. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
EDUCATION. 

The  Child  and  the  Curriculum  ("Contributions  to  Educa- 
tion," No.  5),  by  John  Dewey.  i2mo,  paper,  net  25  cents; 
postpaid,  28  cents.  This  contribution  shows  that  the  value  of 
psychology  is  not  limited  to  the  matter  of  methods  of  teaching, 
but  affects  the  subject-matter  as  well.  It  shows  how  every 
subject  stands  for  a  certain  region  of  real  experience  on  the 
child's  part,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for  it  to  fulfil  its  pur- 
pose in  education,  unless  the  teacher  grasps  the  child's  ex- 
perience that  lies  back  of  the  formal  study,  and  sees  this  in 
relation  to  the  child's  experience  as  a  whole.  (Ready  about 
June  15.) 

The  Imagination  in  Spinoza  and  Hume  ("  Contributions 
to  Philosophy,"  Vol.  II,  No.  4),  by  Willard  Clark  Gore. 

The  Functional  versus  the  Representational  Theories  of 
Knowledge  in  Locke's  Essay  ("  Contributions  to  Philosophy," 
Vol.  Ill,  No  1),  by  Addison  W.  Moore. 

Epideictic  Literature  (preprint  from  "  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology,"  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3),  by  Theodore  C.  Burgess. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Wilhelm  Miiller,  by  P.  S.  Allen  and 
J.  T.  Hatfield. 

Lectures  on  Commerce  and  Administration.  This  publica- 
tion will  contain  in  book  form  the  series  of  lectures  on  com- 
merce and  administration  delivered  during  the  past  winter 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  lectures  were  delivered 
by  representative  business  men,  and  cover  a  wide  range  of 
commercial  activity,  including  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  railways,  the  steel  industry,  wholesaling  and  adver- 
tising. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  DECENNIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

This  series  will  set  forth  and  exemplify  the  material  and 
intellectual  growth  of  the  University  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  corporate  existence,  and  will  consist  of  ten  vol- 
umes, which  are  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation. 
The  first  two  volumes  will  contain  the  President's  Report  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  on  matters  of  administration.  The 
last  eight  volumes  will  consist  of  separate  articles  by  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  faculty,  containing  the  results  of 
original  research  in  many  fields.  The  lines  of  study  repre- 
sented in  general  will  be  Philosophy  and  Education,  the 
Political  and  Social  Sciences,  History,  the  Languages  and 
Literatures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Theology  and 
Church  History,  the  Classical  Languages  and  Archaeology, 
Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  the  Romance  and 
Germanic  Languages,  English,  Mathematics,  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics,  and  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. 
The  various  articles  of  the  volumes  will  be  issued  and  circu- 
lated in  separate  form,  and  will  constitute  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  science.  The  volumes  will  be  issued  in  quarto 
form,  8^5  Xu}6  inches.  Many  of  the  contributions  will  be 
issued  as  preprints  from  the  regular  volumes.  Those  already 
published  are  The  Velocity  of  Light,  by  Albert  A.  Michel- 
son,  and  On  the  Text  of  Chaucer's  Parlement  of  Foules,  by 
Eleanor  Prescott  Llammond,  which  have  just  appeared. 
Announcement  is  made  of  several  more  extensive  contri- 
butions in  octavo  form.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Wager's  The  Life  and  Repentance  of  Marie  Magdalene,  an 
old  English  morality  play,  edited  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  Frederic  Ives  Carpenter ;  Osmotic  Pressure  in  Plants, 
by  Burton  E.  Livingston ;  The  Poems  of  Lady  Winchelsea, 
by  Myra  Reynolds  ;  Calculus  of  Variations,  by  Oskar  Bolza  ; 
Light  Waves  and  Their  Uses,  by  Albert  A.  Michelson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


To  accommodate  those  who  cannot  attend  the  class-room  exercises,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  offers  instruction  by  correspondence  in  the  following  subjects 


Psychology 
Philosophy 
Education 
Political  Economy 
Political  Science 
History 
Sociology 
Anthropology 
Sanitary  Science 
Comparative  Religion 
Hebrew 
Arabic 
Assyrian 
Egyptian 


Biblical  Greek 
Sanskrit 
Greek 
Latin 
French 
Italian 
Spanish 
German 


English  Rhet- 
oric and 
Composition 
English  Literature 
Mathematics 
Astronomy 


Physiography 
Zoology 
Physiology 
Botany 
Bacteriology 
Old  Testament  Lit- 
erature and  Interpre- 
tation 

New  Testament  Lit- 
erature and  Inter- 
pretation 
Church  History 
Homiletics 
Library  Science 


Elementary  as  well  as  University  courses  are  offered  in  most  of  these 
subjects. 

Each  correspondence  course  aims  to  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  residence 
course  on  the  same  subject. 

The  University  accepts  correspondence  work  as  qualifying  in  part  for 
degrees. 

A  Certificate  is  granted  for  each  course  successfully  completed. 
1250  different  students  registered  for  over  1500  courses  during  the  academic 
year  1901-2. 

A  student  may  begin  a  correspondence  course  at  any  time,  and  is  allowed  one 
year  from  the  end  of  the  quarter,  in  which  he  registers,  for  completing  it. 


For  circulars  address 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  (Div.  R), 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 


The  Law  School  of  the  University  will  be  opened  October  I,  1902.  The  standard  of 
requirements  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  school  practically  a  graduate  school. 
One  year  may  be  saved  by  the  student  in  the  combined  work  of  the  college  and  the  Law 
School  under  a  plan  which  admits  to  the  professional  courses  in  law  those  who  have  com- 
pleted three  years  of  college  work,  the  bachelor's  degree  being  conferred  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  the  professional  course. 

The  Medical  School  work  is  done  in  co-operation  with  Rush  Medical  College,  the  courses 
of  the  first  and  second  years  being  taken  at  the  University.  The  work  of  the  Senior  College 
(third  and  fourth  years)  at  the  University  is  elective,  with  the  exception  of  three  majors 
(one  quarter's  work)  of  philosophy  and  history,  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  or  six  majors  of  similar  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy.  The  student  may  elect  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  course  for  the  bachelor's 
degree,  work  in  the  sciences  fundamental  to  medicine,  which  covers  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  of  the  medical  curriculum.  Thus,  the  bachelor's  degree  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  may  be  secured  in  from  six  years  to  six  years  and  a  half. 

The  Divinity  School  permits  Graduate  and  Senior  College  students  to  register  in  all 
its  departments.  In  the  fourth  year  of  college  work  a  student  may  elect  a  large  part  of 
his  work  from  the  curriculum  of  the  Divinity  School.  The  courses  thus  elected  will  be 
counted  in  credit  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  also  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity. 

The  School  of  Education,  organized  primarily  to  train  teachers  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  work,  offers  graduate  courses  in  many  departments. 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  offers  courses  specially  adapted  to  students 
who  plan  to  enter  upon  careers  in  banking,  insurance,  railway  administration,  journalism,  or 
general  business. 

The  University  gives  credit  for  undergraduate  work  successfully  taken  in  other  institu- 
tions of  similar  grade. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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The  Summer  Quarter 


1    9    O  2 


The  Circular  Of  Information    for  the  Summer  Quarter  of  1902 

at  the  University  of  Chicago  pre- 
sents a  program  full  of  interest  for  those  who  desire  to  spend  some  part  or 
all  of  the  summer  months  in  study. 


The  Calendar    during  the  coming    summer  the  arrangement  of  the 

—   terms  will  remain  as  last  year.    The  quarter  will  begin 

on  Wednesday,  June  18,  the  two  terms  being  divided  as  follows:  first  term, 
Wednesday,  June  18,  to  Friday,  July  25;  second  term,  Saturday,  July  26,  to 
Saturday,  August  30. 


Departments  Offering  Courses  instruction  will  be  given  in 

  twenty-eight  distinct  departments 

in  the  University,  and  also  in  the  Divinity  School.  In  these  various  depart- 
ments a  large  number  of  distinct  courses  are  announced,  thus  affording  a 
very  wide  range  of  subjects. 


The  Staff    ^  large  number  of  teachers  and  lecturers  will  be  in  residence, 

 ~~    including  not  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the 

regular  faculty  of  the  University,  but  also  representatives  of  a  number  of 
other  institutions  in  America  and  Europe. 


University  Open  Lectures    The  Program  of  The  University  Open 

  Lectures,  to  which  persons  who  are  not 

regularly  matriculated  in  the  University  will  be  admitted  on  moderate  terms, 
will  be  sent  on  application. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1904-5. 


THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  ARE  HELD  ON  THE  SECOND  TUESDAY  OF  EACH  MONTH 
1904 

Convocation  Sunday. 


June  12  Sunday 


Jane  13 


June  10 
June  11 
June  13 
June  14 

June  14 

June  15 
June  16 
June  17 

June  18 
July  4 


July  27 

July  28 

Aug.  2 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  4 

Sept.  1 
Sept.  2 


Monday 


Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 

Tuesday 


(Class  and  Alumni  Day. 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
incoming  students. 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  University 
v.  Congregation. 

1 

Summer  Examinations  for  admission 
to  the  Junior  Colleges. 


Founder's  Day.  —  Summer  Convoca- 
tion of  the  University. 

Wednesday"!  Quarterly  Examinations. 
Thursday   \  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
Friday 


Saturday 
Monday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 


)    incoming  students. 
First  Teem  of  Summer  Quarter  begins. 
Independence  Day  :  a  holiday. 

Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of 

the  Summer  Quarter. 
First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends. 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of 

incoming  students  for  the  Second 

Term  of  Summer  Quarter. 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
begins. 


^  ,    y,     [registration  of  resident  students 
Wednesday  f   for  tne  Autumn  Quarter. 
Thursday  J 


Thursday 


Friday 


Sept.  3-Sep 

i.30 

Sept.  16 

Friday 

Sept.  17 

Saturday 

Sept.  19 

Monday 

Sept.  20 

Tuesday 

Oct.l 

Saturday 

Nov.  12 

Saturday 

Nov.  14 

Monday 

Nov.  24 

Thursday 

Nov.  29 

Tuesday 

Nov.  30 

Wednesday 

Dec.  1 

Thursday 

Dec.  2 

Friday 

Dec.  8 

Thursday 

Summer  Recess. 


I Autumn  Examinations  for  admission 
J    to  the  Junior  Colleges. 

f  First  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  begins. 
i  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
v.    incoming  students. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  ends. 

Second   Term  of  Autumn  Quarter 
begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday. 


f   for  the  Winter  Quarter. 


Dec.  16 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  18 
Dec.  19 

Dec.  20 

Dec.  20 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  23-31 


Jan.  2 

Feb.  10 
Feb.  11 

Feb.  22 
Feb.  23 
Mar.l 

Feb.  28 
Mar.  1 
Mar.  2 
Mar.  3 
Mar.  19 


["Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  the 
1    Summer  Quarter.  Mar.  20 

j  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  University 
Congregation. 

f  Autumn  Convocation  of  the  Uni-  Mar« 21 
-J  versity. 

I  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends. 


The  Annual  Debate. 


Mar.  22 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  25-31 

April  1 

May  12 
May  13 

May  30 
May  31 
June  1 
June  2 
June  3 
June  14 
June  15 
June  16 


Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday  . 
Sunday 
Monday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Thursday 


Winter  Examinations  for  admission 

to  the  Junior  Colleges. 


Convocation  Sunday. 

Winter  Meeting  of  the  University 
Congregation. 

Winter  Convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Monday 

Friday 
Saturday 


■Quarterly  Examinations. 

Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quarter  ends. 
Quarterly  Recess. 

1905 

f  First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  begins. 
"{  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
*■    incoming  students. 

First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  ends. 

Second    Term   of  Winter  Quarter 
begins. 

Wednesday  Washington's  Birthday:  A  Holiday. 
Thursday     The  Annual  Contest  in  Oratory. 

Wednesday  Last  Day  for  receiving  applications 
for  fellowships. 

Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Sunday 
Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 

Saturday 

Friday 
Saturday 


Registration  of  resident  students 
for  the  Spring  Quarter. 


Convocation  Sunday. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  University 

Congregation. 

TSpring  Convocation  of  the  Uni- 
■{  versity. 

L  Annual  Assignment  of  Fellowships. 


j. Quarterly  Examinations. 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quarter  ends 
Quarterly  Recess. 
TFirst  Term  of  Spring  Quarter  begins. 
\  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
^   incoming  students. 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter  ends. 

Second    Term   of   Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

Memorial  Day  :  a  holiday. 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday  J 
Wednesday  ) 

Thursday  >  Quarterly  Examinations. 
Friday  * 


I  Registration  of  resident  students 
>   for  the  Summer  and  Autumn  Quar- 
ters. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 


I.    OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  President  of  the  University,  William  Rainey  Harper,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 
The  University  Recorder,  Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  11. 
The  Secretary  to  the  President,  Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 
The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  George  Herbert  Locke,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  198. 
The  Dean  of  the  Technological  Course  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry  Holmes  Belfield,  Manual  Train- 
ing Building,  Room  162. 

The  Dean  of  the  Academic  Course  of  the  University  High  School,  William  Bishop  Owen,  Manual  Training 
Building,  Room  164. 

The  Dean  of  Women  of  the  University  High  School,  Luanna  Robertson,  Manual  Training  Building,  Room  165. 
The  Principal  of  the  University  Elementary  School,  Wilbur  Samuel  Jackman,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall. 


II.    OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION. 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University;  Professor  and  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
GEORGE  HERBERT  LOCKE,  M.A.,  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

WILBUR  SAMUEL  JACKMAN,  A.B.,  Principal  of  the  University  Elementary  School;  Professor  of  the 

Teaching  of  Natural  Science. 
ELLA  FLAGG  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
NATHANIEL  BUTLER,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  MYERS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
JAMES  H.  VAN  SICKLE,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Lecturer  on  Education  (Summer 
Quarter,  19u4). 

EMILY  J.  RICE,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History  and  Literature. 

MARTHA  FLEMING,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art. 

ZONIA  BABER,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and  Geology. 

ADDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

ALICE  PELOUBET  NORTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 

WILLARD  CLARK  GORE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

CARL  JOHANNES  KROH,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Training. 

BERTHA  PAYNE,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

EDUARD  PROKOSCH,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

LILLIAN  SOPHIA  CUSHMAN,  Instructor  in  Art. 

CAROLINE  CRAWFORD,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  Anthropometry,  and  Corrective  Work. 
ANTOINETTE  B.  HOLLISTER,  Instructor  in  Art,  Clay  Modeling,  and  Painting. 

IRA  BENTON  MEYERS,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Natural  Science,  and  Curator  of  Museum. 
IRENE  WARREN,  Librarian,  and  Associate  in  School  Library  Economy. 
CLARA  ISABEL  MITCHELL,  Associate  in  Art  and  Textiles. 

ELIZABETH  EUPHROSYNE  LANGLEY,  Associate  in  Manual  Training,  and  Sloyd  for  Primary  Grades. 
ANNETTE  BUTLER,  Associate  in  Manual  Training,  and  Constructive  Work  for  Primary  Grades. 
ALICE  DYNES  FEULING,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Household  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  1904). 
GERTRUDE  SMITH,  Assistant  in  Music  Piano  and  Theory. 
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RUTH  ABBOTT,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library. 
HUGH  FERRAR  BINNS,  Assistant  in  Art. 

GEORG  THORNE  THOMSEN,  Geographic  Drawing  (Summer  Quarter,  1904). 
HELEN  GOODRICH,  Music,  Voice  (Summer  Quarter,  1904). 
MARY  LOIS  KISSELL,  Textiles  (Summer  Quarter,  1904). 

M.  EMMA  ROBERTS,  Supervisor  of  Drawings,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Drawing  and  Painting  (Summer 
Quarter,  1904). 


THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


HENRY    HOLMES    BELFIELD,    Ph.D.,  Dean; 

Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Civics. 
WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  Ph.D.,  Dean;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
LUANNA  ROBERTSON,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Women; 

Instructor  in  German. 
WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 

fessor  of  Latin. 
CARL  JOHANNES  KROH,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Physical  Education. 
WALLACE  WALTER  ATWOOD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 

in  Physiography. 
ARTHUR  FAIRCHILD  BARNARD,  A.B.,  Instructor 

in  Latin. 

JOHN  MAXWELL  CROWE,  A.M.,  Instructor  in 
English. 

WILBERT  SHEPARD  DREW,  S.B.,  Instructor  in 
Machine  Shop. 

EARL  BIXBY  FERSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Draw- 
ing. 

WALTER  WILSON  HART,  A.B.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics. 

MARCUS  WILSON  JERNEGAN,  A.M.,  Instructor 
in  History. 

ARTHUR  CONSTANT  LUNN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics. 

ROY  HUTCHINSON  BROWNLEE,  A.B.,  Instructor 
in  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  ROCKWELL  WICKES,  A.M.,  Instructor 
in  Algebra  and  Bookkeeping. 

FREDERICK  NEWTON  WILLIAMS,  Instructor  in 
Drawing. 

SAMUEL  CARLISLE  JOHNSTON,  A.M.,  Instructor 
in  Greek. 

KATHERINE  MARIAN  STILWELL,  Ph.B.,  In- 
structor in  Latin. 

EDUARD  PROKOSCH,  AM.,  Instructor  in  German. 

LILLIAN  CUSHMAN,  Instructor  in  Art. 

IRA  BENTON  MEYERS,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

CARLETON  JOHN  LYNDE,  A.B.,  Instructor  in 
Physics. 


CHARLES  HENRY  VAN  TUYL,  A.B.,  Instructor 
in  Latin. 

ALICE  FIDELIA  PITKIN,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Physi- 
cal Education. 

FRANCES  RAMSAY  ANGUS,  A.B.,  Associate  in 
French. 

HENRIETTA  HELEN  CHASE,  Ph.B,  Associate  in 
French. 

FRANK  BARNES  CHERINGTON,  A.M.,  Associate 
in  English. 

CLAUDE  HENRY  CROSS,  Associate  in  Forge 
and  Foundry. 

WILLIAM  REES  DAVIS,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

ANGUS  MATTHEW  FREW,  M.D.,  Associate  in 
Physical  Education. 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  HAMILTON,  S.B,  Associate  in 
Woodwork. 

FRANCES  PELLETT,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Latin. 

BERTHA  EUGENIE  PARCOT,  C.E,  Associate  in 
French. 

HARRY  FLETCHER  SCOTT,  A.M.,  Associate  in 
Latin. 

EARL  SILVER,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Woodwork  and 
Drawing. 

VIOLA  DERATT,  Associate  in  History. 

STEPHEN  REID  CAPPS,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physi- 
ography. 

HARRIS  FRANKLIN  MacNEISH,  S  B.  Assistant 

in  Mathematics. 
LYDIA  MARIE  SCHMIDT,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in 

German. 

FRANK  HOWARD  WESTCOTT,  A.B.,  Assistant 

in  Physics. 

SHERLOCK  BRONSON  GASS,  Assistant  in  Eng- 
lish. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  OWENS,  S.M,  Assistant 
in  Mathematics. 

MAY  HINMAN,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

WILLIAM  RICHARDS  BLAIR,  Assistant  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics. 

AUGUSTA  EVELYN  GIFFARD  ENGELS,  S.B., 
Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

CHESSLEY  JUSTIN  POSEY,  S.B.,  Assistant  in 
Physiography. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 


WILBUR  SAMUEL  JACKMAN,  A.B.,  Principal. 

ANNE  ELIZABETH  ALLEN,  Instructor;  Kinder- 
garten. 

CAROLINE  CRAWFORD,  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education. 

ABRAM  ADELBERT  KESTER,  Instructor,  Tenth 
Year. 

BERTHA  PAYNE,  Instructor  (Primary  Work). 

GUDRUN  THORNE-THOMSEN,  Instructor,  Fifth 
Year. 

GERTRUDE  VAN  HOESEN,  Instructor,  Sixth  Year. 

ELSIE  AMY  WYGANT,  Instructor,  Ninth  Year. 

ANTOINETTE  B.  HOLLISTER,  Instructor  in  Art, 
Clay  Modeling,  and  Painting. 

LILLIAN  SOPHIA  CUSHMAN,  Instructor  in  Art. 


KATHERINE  MARIAN  STILWELL,  Ph.B.,  In- 
structor (not  in  residence). 

ANNETTE  COVINGTON,  Associate  in  Art. 

HARRY  ORRIN  GILLETT,  S.B.,  Associate,  Ninth 
Year. 

ANNAS  HIGGINS,  Ph.B.,  Associate,  Eighth  Year. 

MARY  ROOT  KERN,  Associate  in  Music. 

MARY  REED,  Associate,  Seventh  Year. 

ANNETTE  BUTLER,  Associate  in  Manual  Training 
(Primary  Groups). 

ELIZABETH  EUPHROSYNE  LANGLEY,  Asso- 
ciate in  Manual  Training.    Grammar  Group. 

LORLEY  ADA  ASHLEMAN,  Associate  in  French. 

ELSABETH  PORT,  Assistant,  Third  Year. 

ANNA  SCHERZ,  Assistant  in  German. 


III.    THE  BUILDING. 


The  permanent  building  for  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion was  occupied  October  1, 1903.  It  is  situated  on 
Scammon  court,  between  Kimbark  and  Monroe  ave- 
nues, and  faces  the  Midway  Plaisance.  The  building 
is  of  stone,  with  tile  roof  to  correspond  with  the  other 
buildings  of  the  University,  although  the  actual 
details  of  the  style  are  somewhat  different.  It  has 
a  frontage  of  350  feet,  and  a  depth,  through  its  two 
wings,  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  but  passen- 
ger and  freight  elevators  give  easy  access  to  the  upper 
floors.  An  attractive  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  large 
open  court,  the  quadrangle,  which  is  now  accepted  as 
the  best  arrangement  for  a  university  building.  The 
court  offers  great  possibilities  for  landscape  effects, 
and  in  the  final  plan  will  be  symmetrical  and  sur- 
rounded with  buildings.  The  wings  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  are  low  to  insure  a  circulation  of  air  in  the 
court,  and  also  to  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing 
western  winds  in  summer.  To  increase  the  effect  of 
the  whole,  and  to  insure  a  certain  privacy,  the  build- 
ing is  set  upon  a  terrace. 

The  west  half  of  the  building  is  assigned  mainly  to 
the  College  of  Education  and,  for  the  present,  the 
University  High  School,  and  the  first  two  floors  in  the 
east  wing  to  the  University  Elementary  School. 

In  the  basement  of  the  east  wing  is  the  casting  and 
kiln  room.  The  department  of  home  economics  is  on 
the  third  floor.  There  are  two  rooms  for  kitchens  — 
one  for  elementary  and  one  for  advanced  work — and 


ample  space  for  laboratory  and  other  purposes.  In 
addition  there  are  three  rooms  for  psychology  and 
two  class-rooms.  On  the  fourth  floor  liberal  space  is 
devoted  to  domestic  arts.  It  includes  a  dyeing  room 
and  allotments  of  space  for  the  various  branches 
of  textile  work,  and  for  clay-modeling.  On  the 
same  floor,  near  the  middle,  a  large  lunch  room  has 
been  provided,  with  its  own  complete  kitchen  equip- 
ment. 

The  kindergarten  and  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  grades  are  on  the  first  floor  in  the  east  half  of 
the  building.  The  kindergarten  is  placed  in  the  north 
end  of  the  east  wing;  the  room  over  it  is  designed  for 
a  playroom.  The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  are  on  the  second  floor.  Connecting  with  each 
grade-room  there  is  a  smaller  room,  half  the  size  of 
the  grade  room,  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  group- work. 

The  first  floor  in  the  west  wing  will  be  devoted  to 
lecture-rooms  and  to  recitation-rooms  in  mathemat- 
ics and  astronomy.  The  larger  part  of  this  wing  is 
equipped  as  a  physical  laboratory,  which  is  used  by 
the  pupils  of  both  the  academic  and  the  pedagogical 
departments.  The  laboratory  equipment  is  ample  and 
modern. 

The  large  area  on  the  second  floor,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  building,  accommodates  the  library.  Next 
to  this,  on  the  west,  are  the  rooms  for  history  and  lit- 
erature. The  west  wing  is  equipped  for  the  study 
of  geography  and  geology,  with  a  third  room  for 
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blackboard  drawing.  In  the  north  end,  over  the 
faculty-room,  is  the  room  for  speech,  oral  reading,  and 
dramatic  art.  This  is  provided  with  a  fine  stage  and 
the  necessary  accessories  for  the  presentation  of  dra- 
matic work. 

The  space  on  the  third  floor  immediately  over  the 
library  is  assigned  to  the  museum,  and  the  room  is 
furnished  with  gas  and  water.  It  is  intended  that  the 
museum  shall  be  used  largely  for  practical  work  in 
connection  with  all  the  departments  of  the  school. 
This  room  contains  the  recording  instruments  of  the 
meteorological  apparatus,  the  school  being  supplied 
with  a  standard  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  set.  Adjoining 
the  museum  on  the  west  are  two  rooms  for  biology, 
one  for  elementary,  the  other  for  advanced  pupils. 
The  room  for  the  latter  occupies  the  south  end  of  the 
wing,  thus  receiving  light  from  south  and  west.  The 
north  end  of  the  wing  is  devoted  to  work  in  chem- 
istry. In  connection  with  this  department  are  a 
weighing-room  and  a  photography-room. 

The  space  in  the  center  of  the  building  on  the 
fourth  floor,  immediately  over  the  museum,  has  been 
assigned  to  art — drawing  and  painting.  It  will  be 
lighted  in  part  from  the  ceiling.  The  remainder  of 
this  floor  will  be  used  by  various  handicrafts  —  wood 
work,  bookbinding,  clay-modeling,  and  printing.  One 
room  is  assigned  to  music.  On  the  deck  of  the  central 
tower,  which  also  furnishes  space  for  the  meteorolog- 
ical instruments,  a  camera  obscura  is  constructed,  by 
means  of  which  a  large  picture  of  any  section  of  the 
surrounding  landscape  can  be  projected  into  a  dark- 
room immediately  below.   This  is  used  in  connection 


with  art  and  science  studies.  On  the  floor  of  the  deck 
lines  are  traced,  giving  the  direction  of  many  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  world. 

Two  large  suites,  including  offices,  vaults  and  work 
rooms  for  administrative  purposes,  and  reception 
rooms,  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  main  entrance  and  adjoining  the  spacious  lobby. 
Near  one  of  them  is  the  passenger  elevator. 

The  general  arrangement  is  such  as  to  insure  plenty 
of  light  for  each  of  the  rooms  and  for  all  of  the  corri- 
dors. Prom  this  fact  it  is  believed  that  the  building 
will  lend  itself  easily  to  the  decorative  effects  which 
can  be  planned  with  a  view  to  an  appropriate  treat- 
ment of  the  building  as  a  whole.  The  corridors  are 
lined  with  brick  of  a  soft  gray  color,  and  the  floor  is 
of  cement,  in  a  shade  of  red  harmonizing  with  the 
walls.  The  finish  overhead  is  in  rough  plaster  to  add 
life  to  the  color  effects.  The  interior  woodwork  is  of 
dark-stained  birch.  Birch  has  been  selected  rather 
than  oak  or  other  woods  of  a  more  porous  nature, 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  kept  clean. 
With  the  exception  of  the  kiln  room  and  the  casting 
room,  there  are  no  work  rooms  in  the  basement.  The 
building  is  equipped  with  a  complete  interior  tele- 
phone system,  with  an  automatic  central  switch- 
board. The  heating  and  ventilation  are  of  the  Plenum 
system,  the  same  as  in  our  public  schools,  except  that 
the  amount  of  air  furnished  each  person  per  hour  will 
be  greater,  and  the  velocity  of  the  air  entering  the 
room  not  so  great.  In  addition,  the  laboratories  are 
equipped  with  an  exhaust  system. 


IV.    GENERAL  INFORMATION. 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Education  was 
formed  by  the  consolidation  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  of  the  Chicago  Institute  founded  by  Mrs. 
Emmons  McCormick  Blaine." 

The  College  of  Education  offers  courses  which  deal, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  pedagogy,  with  the  problems 
arising  in  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
courses  are  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal 
schools,  for  the  preparation  of  kindergartners,  and 
other  specialists  in  educational  work.  Each  member 
of  the  Faculty,  being  familiar  with  the  plan  and  work 
of  the  entire  school,  is  able  to  present  his  courses  so 


that  the  relationship  of  hie  subject  to  the  other  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum  clearly  appears. 

It  is  the  aim  to  develop  educational  theory,  and  to 
illustrate,  in  practice,  educational  principles  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  already 
engaged  in  teaching,  or  who  are  desirous  of  fitting 
themselves  for  such  professional  work. 

The  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Education  em- 
braces the  pedagogical  presentation  of  all  subjects 
taught  in  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal 
schools,  and  it  also  includes  psychology  and  history 
of  education. 


THE  {SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
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CURRICULA. 


Four  classes  of  Curricula  have  been  arranged  in  the 
College  of  Education: 

I.  General  Course  A:  two  years,  based  upon 
graduation  from  a  high  school  having  a  four 
years'  course  of  high  standing.  For  elementary 
school  teachers. 
II.  General  Course  B:  four  years,  based  upon  the 
same  admission  requirements  as  in  General 
Course  A  above.  For  kindergartners,  elementary 
school  teachers,  secondary  school  teachers, 
critic  teachers,  departmental  supervisors  in 
elementary  and  normal  schools,  etc. 

III.  Courses  for  students  preparing  to  teach  in 
secondary  and  normal  schools:  four  years, 
based  upon  the  general  admission  require- 
ments for  the  degrees  A.B.,  S.B.,  and  Ph.B. 

IV.  Courses  in  Arts  and  Technology:  two  years, 
based  in  general  upon  the  requirements  for 
General  Course  A,  above,  for  supervisors  and 
special  or  departmental  teachers  in  normal 
schools,  mechanical  and  agricultural  colleges, 
high  schools  and  large  city  school  systems. 

General  Requirements  for  Admission. 

Preparation  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion is  expected  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a 
first  class  high  school  or  institution  of  similar  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units  and  a  unit 
corresponds  to  a  course  of  study  comprising  150  hours 
of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  prepared 
work.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Education.  Some  of  them  are  prescribed 
and  others  are  elective.  For  details  see  admission 
under  each  curriculum  given  below.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission  by  the 
University  with  the  value  assigned. 


Civics 


%  unit 


%  unit 
%.  unit 
%  unit 


History : 

History  of  Greece  .... 
History  of  Rome  - 
Mediaeval  History 

Modern  History  ...  -  -  XA  unit 
History  of  the  United  States,  %  unit  or  1  unit, 

according  to  the  length  and  thoroughness  of 

the  course. 

History  of  England,      unit  or  1  unit,  according 
to  the  length  and  thoroughness  of  the  course. 


Greek      -   3  units 

If  Greek  is  offered  for  admission,  the  minimum 
which  will  be  accepted  is  two  units.  This 
includes  the  reading  of  four  books  of  the  Anab- 
asis, with  exercises  in  composition.  Six  books 
of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  represent  the  third  unit 
of  Greek. 

Latin      -  1  units 

If  Latin  is  offered  for  admission,  the  minimum 
which  will  be  accepted  is  two  units.  The  two 
units  cover  the  reading  of  the  usual  amount  of 
Caesar's  Gallic  War,  or  its  equivalent,  with  the 
work  preliminary  thereto.  The  third  unit  of 
Latin  is  represented  by  a  year's  work  in  Virgil 
or  Ovid  (or  equivalent),  and  the  fourth  unit  by 
a  year's  work  in  Cicero,  or  equivalent.  Latin 
composition  is  also  required  for  the  completion 
of  four  units. 

French  3  units 

Each  full  year  of  high-school  or  academic  work 
in  French  will  constitute  a  unit.  A  student 
may  offer  one,  two,  or  three  units  of  French. 

German   3  units 

Each  full  year  of  high-school  or  academic  work  in 
German  will  constitute  a  unit.  A  student  may 
offer  one,  two,  or  three  units  of  German. 

English  3  units 

Mathematics : 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations       -       ]  unit 
Algebra  through  Quadratic  Equations,  %  urnt  (m 
addition  to  the  above). 

Plane  Geometry  1  unit 

Solid  Geometry  %  un*t 

Physics  1  unit 

The  student's  laboratory  notebook  in  Physics 
must  be  presented. 
Chemistry      ------       1  unit 

Geology  %  unit 

Physiography,  %  unit  or  1  unit,  according  to  the 

length  and  thoroughness  of  the  course. 
General  Biology       ....        -      1  unit 

Zoology  -      -  %  or  1  unit 

Botany     ...  ...        %  or  1  unit 

Physiology  -  ...  unit 

Mechanical  and  Free  Hand  Drawing  -  1  unit 
Biblical  History  and  Literature   -  %  or  1  unit 
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Graduation  and  Diploma. 

1.  Before  granting  a  diploma  to  any  candidate,  every 
means  is  employed  to  make  sure  of  a  high  order  of 
attainment,  and  before  graduation  students  may  be 
required  to  teach  for  a  limited  time  in  positions  where 
their  work  can  be  inspected  by  members  of  the  Faculty. 
No  candidate  will  be  graduated  until  the  Faculty  is 
convinced  of  his  ability  to  teach  successfully  in  some 
specified  grade,  department,  or  school. 

2.  A  minimum  of  one  year's  residence  work  in  the 
College  of  Education  is  required  before  a  student  can 
be  granted  a  certificate,  diploma  or  degree. 

I.  GENERAL  COURSE  A.  (Two  Years.) 
Admission. 

1.  To  regular  standing — classified  students :  granted 
to  students  who  offer  any  fifteen  of  the  units  accepted 
for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  of  the  University. 
This  admits  (a)  graduates  of  universities,  colleges,  and 
normal  schools ;  (6)  students  who  have  taken  partial 
courses  in  approved  colleges  or  normal  schools,  pro- 
vided they  have  honorable  dismissal  from  the  same, 
and  provided  they  offer  at  least  fifteen  units  of  admis 
sion  work ;  (c)  graduates  of  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies affiliated  or  co-operating  with  the  University. 

2.  Not  to  regular  standing — unclassified  students: 
(a)  to  teachers  of  at  least  one  year's  successful  experi- 
ence, when  recommended  by  the  Director  and  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Education  ;  (b)  to  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  academies  not  in  affiliation  or  co-operation 
with  the  University,  provided  such  high  schools  and 
academies  have  standard  four-year  courses  such  as  are 
accepted  by  the  leading  state  universities ;  (c)  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had,  in  private  schools,  courses  which 
are  fully  equivalent  to  those  mentioned  under  (&). 

Applicants  for  admission  as  unclassified  students 
must  present  official  testimonials  or  certificates  show- 
ing the  amount  and  kind  of  work  which  they  have 
done.  When  the  work  of  unclassified  students  has 
been  shown  to  be  satisfactory,  they  shall  be  given 
regular  standing  in  the  College  of  Education,  provided 
they  present  the  requisite  number  of  admission  credits. 

For  admission,  either  as  regular  or  as  unclassified 
students  in  the  College  of  Education,  students  must 
be  free  from  physical  defects  likely  to  impair  their 
usefulness  as  teachers. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. 
All  work  over  and  above  that  included  in  the  high- 
school  course  which  has  been  done  by  a  student  in  a 
reputable  Normal  School,  College,  or  other  institu- 
tion of  like  standing  and  grade  will  be  recognized  by 


the  College  of  Education  and  due  advanced  credit  for 
such  work  will  be  allowed.  The  amount  of  credit  in 
each  case  will  be  determined  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  applicant's  records  in  the  school  from 
which  he  entered.  He  may  or  may  not  be  required  to 
pass  an  examination  in  the  subjects  in  which  he 
desires  advanced  standing.  Due  consideration  will  be 
given  to  claims  for  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of 
exceptional  experience  in  teaching. 

Graduation  and  Diploma. 
1.  On  the  completion  of  the  two  years'  course,  a 
diploma  is  given  to  the  student. 

Curriculum  of  General  Course  A. 

Note.— For  announcements  of  Courses  numbered  below  see 
p.  19  et  seq. 

Education,  4  Majors:  Courses  to  be  selected. 
Geography,  2%  Majors:  Courses  101 A  or  101 ;  102 
103  or  104. 

History,  2K  Majors:  Courses  32,  33,  and  34  {%). 
Nature  Study,  2^  Majors:  Courses  81        82,  85 
or  86. 

Mathematics,  2  Majors:  Courses  132  and  133. 
Speech  and  Oral  Reading,  1)4  Majors:  Course  51, 
y2  Major  to  be  elected. 
Home  Economics,  1  Major:  Course  121. 
Electives,  2  Majors. 
Total  — 18  Majors. 

In  addition  to  the  above  credit  subjects,  each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  register  each  Quarter  for  two 
Courses  in  the  Arts.  The  Arts  include,  drawing  and 
painting,  clay  modeling,  manual  training,  textiles, 
physical  training  and  music.  Each  of  these  subjects 
will  require  not  less  than  three  hours  weekly.  **  The 
Arts "  in  General  Course  A  are  not  credited  on  the 
usual  basis  of  Majors  but  they  form  a  part  of  the  re- 
quired work  prescribed  by  this  curriculum.  During 
the  second  year  of  the  course,  one  hour  a  day,  also,  is 
spent  in  the  Model  School  in  observation  and  teaching, 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty  he  is  qualified 
for  this  part  of  the  professional  work. 

All  courses  in  the  colleges  for  which  students  in  the 
College  of  Education  are  qualified  are  open  to  them. 
Such  courses  must  be  elected  under  the  advice  of  the 
Faculty. 

Unclassified  students  may  elect,  under  the  advice 
of  the  Faculty,  any  courses  for  which  they  may  be 
qualified. 

All  courses  in  the  College  of  Education  are  treated 
as  professional  courses  and  are  closely  related  to 
observation  in  the  Elementary  School. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
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II.    GENERAL  COURSE  B.   (FOUR  YEARS.) 
Admission, 

A.  Classified. — The  same  requirements  as  for  Gen- 
eral Course  A  (see  p.  8),  except  that  the  following 
admission  units  —  selected  from  the  list  given  on 
page  7  —  are  prescribed. 

History :  1  unit. 
English :  2  units. 
Mathematics :  2%  units. 
Physics :  1  unit. 
Foreign  Language  :  2  units. 

The  remaining  6}£  units  may  be  selected  from  the 
rest  of  the  official  list. 

B.  Unclassified. — The  same  as  for  General  Course  A. 

Note.— Senior  College  students  in  any  other  college  in  the 
University  desiring  to  obtain  the  professional  degree  from  the 
College  of  Education  must  be  registered  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation not  less  than  four  Quarters.  It  is  advised  that  they 
should  register  during  six  Quarters.  They  are  entitled  to  take 
nine  Majors  in  the  College  of  Education.  Students  taking 
work  in  the  College  of  Education  and  another  Senior  College 
should  register  in  both. 

Graduation  from  the  General  Course  B. 
Completion  of  the  entrance  requirements  and  of  the 
necessary  thirty-six  Majors  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
College  of  Education  will  entitle  a  student  to  receive 
the  degree  Ed.B.  (Bachelor  of  Education).  If  the 
technical  requirements  of  any  other  degree  be  ful- 
filled, that  degree  will  be  given  also.  For  such  require- 
ments see  the  Annual  Register  (1903-4). 

Curriculum  of  the  General  Course  B. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  :  TWO  TEARS. 

Note.— It  is  not  necessary  that  the  work  of  these  two  years 
be  taken  in  the  Junior  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  Senior  college  division  of  this  curriculum,  given  below,  is 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  had 
two  or  three  years'  work  in  a  good  normal  scoool.  See  note  on 
Advanced  Standing,  p.  8. 

Course  A.  In  Philosophy  (including  Psy- 
chology, Ethics,  etc.)  and  Educational 
Theory  and  Practice  2  Mj. 

English  2Mj. 

History  2  Mj. 

Modern  Language,  other  than  English      -       2  Mj. 

Note.— In  case  these  two  Majors,  taken  in  connection  with 
previous  work  in  Modern  Language  in  the  high-school  course, 
do  not  give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
Modern  Language  other  than  English,  additional  Majors  will  be 
required. 

Mathematics  2  Mj. 

Science  -  4  Mj. 

Note.— Of  these  four,  1  should  be  in  Botany,  1  in  Physiogra- 
phy, and  the  other  2  in  Chemistry  or  Geology,  or  in  the  Biologi- 
cal group. 


An  Art  1  Mj. 

Note.— This  may  be  Drawing,  Shopwork,  etc.  If  not  pre- 
sented for  admission,  it  becomes  a  condition  and  is  to  bo  taken 
in  the  College  of  Education. 

Electivos  -  3  Mj. 

Note.— These  Majors  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  subjects 
named  in  the  above  list,  or  from  an  Ancient  Language. 

Total  18  Mj. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  :  TWO  TEARS. 

Philosophy  and  Education      -      -       -      -  3  Mj. 

History,  English,  and  Oral  Reading    -      -  3  Mj. 

Arts   2  Mj. 

Mathematics  -      -   1  Mj. 

Science,  including  Geography  -      -      -      -  3  Mj. 

Note.— The  work  in  Arts  is  upon  the  basis  of  laboratory 
courses  in  the  University,  2  hours  being  the  equivalent  of  1  hour 
in  lecture  or  recitation. 

Electives  6  Mj. 

Total  18  Mj. 

Note.— These  electives  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  in  the  above  list.  The  student  may  either  dis- 
tribute these  electives  with  a  view  to  general  teaching,  or  may 
concentrate  them  to  specialize  for  kindergarten  teaching,  critic 
teaching,  departmental  teaching,  etc. 

III.   COURSES  PREPARATORY  TO  TEACHING  IN 
SECONDARY  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

History  and  Civics. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

French. 

German. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Geography,  Physiography,  and  Geology. 
Biology  (including  Zoology  and  Botany). 
Home  Economics. 

Admission. 

Note.— In  case  the  student  enters  upon  a  course  looking  to- 
ward teaching  in  a  secondary  school  without  having  completed 
certain  antecedent  courses  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  these  courses 
will  have  to  be  taken  from  the  elective  work  of  the  Senior  Col- 
leges. Psychology  and  Ethics  are  required  as  antecedents  and 
do  not  count  in  fulfilment  of  the  i  or  5  specified  Majors  in  Edu- 
cation. In  each  of  the  special  courses  the  student  should  con- 
sult the  Dean  and  the  Head  of  the  department  to  learn  the  exact 
nature  of  these  prerequisites. 

A.  Classified. — The  same  requirements  as  for  Gen- 
eral Course  B  above,  with  the  following  exceptions  : 
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If  a  student  desires  the  degree  of  A.B.  on  the 
completion  of  the  course,  he  must  present  two 
units  each  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  the  "  Foreign 
Language"  requirements. 

If  the  degree  S.B.  is  desired,  the  student  must 
present  two  units  of  Latin,  as  the  "  Foreign  Lan- 


guage," and  one  unit  in  Science  in  addition  to  the 
units  presented  for  General  Course  B. 

If  the  Ph.B.  degree  is  desired,  the  requirements 
are  the  same  as  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  or  A.B.  (see 
1  above),  except  the  Greek  is  not  required. 


Tabulated  Admission  Requirements  for  Each  of  the  Degrees. 


A.B. 

S.B. 

Ph.B. 

Ed.B. 

Greek       -        -     2  units 
Latin   -        -          1  unit 
History     -        -      1  unit 
Mathematics            2^4  units 
English         -          2  units 
Physics     -         -      1  unit 
Elective        -         5J£  units 

Latin          -        -  2  units 
History  -        -        1  unit 
Mathematics        -  2V2  units 
English                    2  units 
Physics        -         -   1  unit 
Elective    -  units 

Latin          -        -  2  units 
History   -         -        1  unit 
Mathematics        -  V/2  units 
English  -         -        2  units 
Physics       -         -   1  unit 
Elective           -       6l/2  units 

History       -        -  1  unit 
English  -        -        2  units 
Mathematics        -  2Y2  units 
Physics  -        -        1  unit 
Foreign  Language  2  units 
Elective      -        -  6%  units 

B.  Unclassified.  —  Same  as  for  General  Course  A 
(see  p.  9). 

Graduation. 

On  the  completion  of  eighteen  Majors  in  any  one 
course  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  or  the  equivalent, 
and  eighteen  Majors  in  any  one  of  the  Senior  College 


special  courses,  all  requirements  as  to  practice  teach- 
ing being  fully  satisfied,  the  student  will  receive  the 
degree  in  Education  (Ed.B.),  from  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. The  student  will  also  receive  the  degree  A.B., 
S.B. ,  or  Ph.B.  —  the  particular  one  depending  upon 
the  course  completed. 


CURRICULA  OF  COURSES  FOR  SPECIAL  TEACHERS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE. 
Eighteen  Majors  Required  in  the  Curriculum  Selected. 


College  of  Aets 
[A.B.] 


3 

Latin 


Cic.  andTer. 

Livy 

Horace 


(  Xn.  and  PI. 


ttrAPV   1  Odyssey 
Greek   }  Gk.  Tragedy 


2      (  PI.  Trig. 
Math.   I  Col.  Algebra 


2 

Eng. 


<  Rhetoric  1 
I  Rhetoric  3 


3  ( French 
F.  or  G.  I  German 


2 

Science 

3  1 
Elect.  " 


2  Qr. 
6  Qr. 


Pub.  Speak. 
Phys.  Cul. 


College  of  Science 
[S.B.] 


3     )  Cic.  Qrat 
Latin  y  V'lfgu 

1  PI.  Trig. 

•^-srrofcsic. 


3 

Math 


3 

Eng, 


31  f  French 
F.  or  G.^  German 


sci.2  ytea.-...£ 


Elect. 


2  Qr. 
6  Qr. 


Pub.  Speak. 
Phys.  Cul. 


College  of  Litera- 
ture [Ph.D.] 


(  Cic.  and  Ter. 


2 

Math. 


PI.  Trig. 
Col.  Algebra 


2  ( Mediaeval 

Hist.  (  Modern 

„  (  Rhetoric  1 

Tf~i„  <  Literature 

^ng-  (Rhetoric  3 


33 
F.orG 


(  French 
<  German 


~  Science 


2  Qr.  Pub.  Speak. 
6  Qr.     Phys.  Cul. 


College  of 
Commerce  and  Adm. 
[Ph.B.] 


Econ.  Hist. 
Com.  Geog. 
Civil  Gov. 
Intro.  Soc. 

PI.  Trig. 
Col.  Algebra 


Modern 
Lang. 


French 
German 
Spanish 


2  <  

Science  (  

1  5  

Elect.  I  

2  Qr.  Pub.  Speak. 
6  Qr.     Phys.  Cul. 


College  of  Education 
[Ed.B.] 


In  Philosophy  (including  Psychology, 
Ethics,  etc.)  and  Educational  Theory 
and  Practice         -        -        2  Mj. 
English       -        -        -        .  2Mj. 
History  ....        2  Mj. 
Modern  Language,  other  than 

English  -        -        -        -  2Mj. 
Note. — In  case  these  two  Majors, 
taken  in  connection  with  previous  work 
in  Modern  Language  in  the  high-school 
course,  do  not  give   the   student  a 
reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  Mod- 
ern Language  other  than  English,  ad- 
ditional Majors  will  be  required. 
Mathematics    -        -        -        2  Mj. 
Science        -        -        -        -    4  Mj. 

Note. — Of  these  four,  1  should  be  in 
Botany,  1  in  Physiography,  and  the 
other  2  in  Chemistry,  or  in  Biological 
group. 

An  Art        -        -        -        -    1  Mj. 

Note. — This  may  be  Drawing,  Shop- 
work,  etc.   If  not  presented  for  admis- 
sion, it  becomes  a  condition  and  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Electives         -        -        -        3  Mj. 

Note. — These  Majors  may  be  selected 
from  any  of  the  subjects  named  in  the 
above  list,  or  from  an  Ancient  Lan- 
guage. 


1  If  only  French  was  offered  for  admission,  three  Majors  of  German  must  be  taken,  and  vice  versa. 

2  Two  Majors  each  of  Physics ;  Chemistry  ;  Zodlogy  or  Botany ;  Physiography  and  Geology  ;  for  admission  or  in  College. 

3  If  only  French  was  offered  for  admission,  three  Majors  of  German  must  be  taken,  and  vice  versa. 

*If  only  one  modern  language  was  offered  for  admission,  three  Majors  of  another  modern  language  must  be  taken. 
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SENIOR  COLLEGE. 
Eighteen  Majors  comprised  in  any  one  of  the  following  special 
Courses. 

History  and  Civics. 

Education : 

General  3  Mj. 

Special  (See  Teachers'  courses  below)  1  Mj. 

  4  Mj. 

Political  Science :  Civil  Government  of 

the  United  States      -      -      -     -     -      1  Mj. 

History  6  Mj. 

Teachers'  Training  Course  in  History  -  -  1  Mj. 
Sociology :  Social  Origin  -  -  -  -  1  Mj. 
Geography      -  1  Mj. 

Electives1  4  Mj. 

Total  18  Mj. 


Greek. 

Education : 

General  3  Mj. 

Special  1  Mj. 

  4Mj. 

History:  Greek  History  1  Mj. 

Classical  Archaeology  1  Mj. 

Greek  6  Mj. 

Electives  6  Mj. 

Total  18  Mj. 


Latin. 


Education 
General 
Special 


History :  Roman  History 
Classical  Archaeology 
Latin : 

Tacitus'  Oermania  and  Agricola 
Cicero's  Letters 

Latin  Writing  .... 

Ovid  

Teachers'  Courses  :  General 2  - 
Caesar  - 
Cicero  and  Virgil 


3Mj. 
lMj. 


lMj. 
1  Mj. 
lMj. 
1  Mj. 
2Mj. 
lMj. 
lMj. 


4Mj. 
lMj. 
lMj. 


Electives 
Total 


8Mj. 
5Mj. 

18  Mj. 


1  In  case  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  Civics  as  well  as 
History,  most  of  these  electives  should  be  taken  in  Political 
Science. 

2  One  of  the  teachers'  courses  counts  as  the  fourth  course  in 
Education,  specified  above,  and  accordingly  is  not  included  in 
this  total. 


_  ,        .  French. 
Education : 

General  3  Mj. 

Special  1  Mj. 

  4  Mj. 

History   1  Mj. 

French8   5  Mj. 

English  Literature   2  Mj. 

Electives*   6  Mj. 


Total 


German. 


Education 

General  3  Mj. 

Special  1  Mj. 


18  Mj. 


4Mj. 


History  *    -  1  Mj. 

German 5   5  Mj. 

English  Literature   2  Mj. 

Electives6   6  Mj. 


Total  18  Mj. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 

Education : 

General  3  Mj. 

Special  -    1  Mj. 


4Mj. 

9  Mi 

•  >U  U.BLJ  . 


History  

English  Language  and  Literature 
Electives  6  Mj. 

Total  18  Mj. 


_ ,  Mathematics. 
Education : 

General  

Special  .... 

Mathematics7 : 
College  Algebra  or  surveying 
Analytics  - 
Calculus  - 
Theory  of  Equations 
Analytical  Mechanics 
Calculus  - 
Modern  Synthetic  Geometry 
Teachers'  Courses 
History  of  Mathematics  - 


3Mj. 
lMj. 

lMj. 
lMj. 
lMj. 


4Mj. 


}>3Mj. 


J    6Mj. 

3  The  requirement  in  French  may  be  reduced  if  the  student 
presents  advanced  work  in  French  on  admission. 

*A  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  language  besides  Eng- 
lish and  French  is  desirable. 

5  The  requirement  in  German  may  be  reduced  if  the  student 
presents  advanced  work  in  German  on  admission. 

6  A  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  language  besides  Eng- 
lish and  German  is  desirable. 

i  Pedgagogy  of  Mathematics  included  under  Education. 


12  CIRCULAR  OF 

Physics: 

General  Physics  ...   3  Mj. 

Mechanical  Drawing  1  Mj. 

  4  Mj. 

Astronomy    -   1  Mj. 

Electives  enough  to  make  18  Majors  3-128 


Total   18  Mj. 

Physics. 

Education : 

General  -  3Mj. 

Special  1  Mj. 

  4  Mj. 

Mathematics : 

Analytics  1  Mj. 

Calculus  1  Mj. 

  2  Mj. 

Physics : 

General  Physics  3  Mj. 

Senior  College  Physics     -      -      -   3  Mj. 

  6Mj. 

Geography  :  Meteorology  -  1  Mj. 

Electives  enough  to  make  18  5-14  9 


Total  -  18  Mj. 

Chemistry. 

Education  : 

General  3  Mj. 

Special  ------       1  Mj. 

  4  Mj. 

Mathematics :  Analytics      ...  1  Mj. 

Physics :  General  Physics       -      -  1  Mj. 

Chemistry : 

General  Chemistry  -   3  Mj. 

Qualitative  Analysis     ...       2  Mj. 

Quantitative  Analysis  -  -  -  2  Mj. 
General  Organic  Chemistry    -      -       1  Mj. 

  8  Mj. 

Electives  enough  to  make  18       -      -  3-12 10 


Total  m  18  Mj. 

Geography,  Physiography,  and  Geology. 

Education : 

General  3  Mj. 

Special  1  Mj. 

  4Mj. 

Astronomy :    General  Astronomy      -  1  Mj. 


8  Within  these  limits,  3  to  12  Majors,  the  number  depends  on 
the  work  done  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

9  Within  these  limits,  5  to  14  Majors,  the  number  depends  on 
the  work  done  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

10  Within  the  limits,  3  to  12  Majors,  the  number  depends  on 
the  work  done  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 


INFORMATION 

Geology : 

Physiography  -  -  -  -  1  Mj. 
Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology  %  Mj. 


Field  and  Laboratory  Work  -  -  i£  Mj. 
General  Geology  -  -  -  -  1  Mj. 
Geographic  Geology  -  -  -  -  1  Mj. 
Additional  Geology  (or  Geography)     1  Mj. 

  5  Mj." 

Geography : 

Meteorology  1  Mj. 

Geography  of  Contents    -      -      -   2  Mj. 

  3  Mj.12 

Zoology:  Zoogeography   -      -      -  1  Mj. 

Botany   1  Mj. 

Electives  enough  to  make  18  -      -  3-13 » 


Total   18  Mj. 

Biology  (including  Zoology  and  Botany). 

Education ; 

General  3  Mj. 

Special  1  Mj. 

  4Mj. 

Chemistry:  General  Chemistry      -  2  Mj. 

Geology:  Physiography       ...  1  Mj. 

Zoology: 

General  Zoology    -      -      -      -       1  Mj. 

Field  Course  1  Mj. 

Invertebrate  Zoology   ...       2  Mj. 

Zoogeography  1  Mj. 

  5  Mj." 

Physiology:  General  Physiology     -  1  Mj. 

Botany: 

Morphology   1  Mj. 

Physiology   1  Mj. 

Ecology   1  Mj. 

Physiographic  Botany  -      -      -  1  Mj. 

  4  Mj.15 

Electives  enough  to  make  18      •      -  1-12 16 


Total   18  Mj. 


11  The  student  preparing  to  teach  Geology  should  take  at  least 
two  additional  Majors  of  Geology. 

12  The  student  preparing  to  teach  Geography  should  take  at 
least  two  additional  Majors  in  Geography. 

13  Within  the  limits,  3  to  13  Majors,  the  number  depends  on 
the  work  done  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

1*  The  student  preparing  to  teach  Zoology,  especially,  should 
take  at  least  two  additional  Majors  of  Zoology.  In  this  case, 
one  of  the  two  may  be  substituted  for  the  fourth  Major  of 
Botany. 

15  If  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  Botany,  especially, 
three  additional  Majors  of  Botany  are  recommended.  In  this 
case  one  of  the  above  Majors  in  Zoology  may  be  omitted. 

16  Within  these  limits,  1  to  12  Majors,  the  number  depends  on 
the  work  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
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Home  Economics. 

Education : 

General  3  Mj. 

Special  1  Mj. 

 4  Mj. 

Sociology: 
House  Sanitation  (Department  of 

Sociology,  Course  52)  -      -      -   1  Mj. 
Sanitary  Aspect  of  Food  and  Water 

(Department  of  Sociology,  Course 

43)  lMj. 
Food  and  Dietetics  (the  College  of 

Education)    -      -      -  -    1  Mj. 

Evolution  of  the  House  (the  College 

of  Education)       -      -      -      -   1  Mj. 

 3  of  the  4. 

Chemistry: 17 
Analytical  Chemistry  (Department 

of  Chemistry,  Courses  6,  7,  and  8)   3  Mj. 
Elementary  Organic  Chemistry    -   1  Mj. 

  4  Mj. 

Physiological  Chemistry   -  1  Mj. 

Bacteriology   1  Mj. 

Electives   5  Mj. 


Total   18  Mj. 


IV.  COURSES  IN  ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 
General  Statement. 
These  courses  are  intended  to  train  individuals  for 
responsible  positions  as  supervisors  and  special  or 
departmental  teachers  in  normal  schools,  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  high  schools,  and  large 
city-school  systems.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  specific 
requirements,  because  so  much  more  depends  upon  per- 
sonal qualities,  natural  and  acquired,  than  is  the  case 
in  studies  of  a  more  academic  nature.  In  general,  no 
one  should  expect  to  pursue  any  course  who  has  not 
in  addition  to  general  culture  some  natural  aptitude 
for  the  particular  line  of  work  entered  upon,  and  who 


has  not  already  considerable  technical  skill  and  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  its  peculiar  materials  and 
tools  or  appliances.  Excepting  in  cases  where  there 
has  been  a  personal  interview,  all  persons  entering 
upon  any  course  in  Arts  and  Technology  will  be  con- 
sidered on  probation  until  they  show  that  they  are 
possessed  of  these  qualifications.  All  persons  propos- 
ing to  enter  upon  work  in  any  of  the  following 
courses  should  correspond  with  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education. 

The  Courses  in  Arts  and  Technology  may  be  taken 
in  two  ways,  as  follows:  (1)  As  a  two  years'  course, 
based  upon  the  entrance  requirements  given  below, 
leading  to  a  certificate.  (2)  As  the  Senior  College 
division  of  any  four  years'  course  provided  the  student 
meets  all  of  the  other  requirements  of  that  Course. 
In  such  case,  upon  satisfactorily  completing  the 
Course,  the  student  will  be  granted  the  professional 
degree  (Ed.B.)  in  Education. 

Admission  Requirements. 
i.  two  years'  couese. 
In  general,  any  student  intending  to  enter  any  one 
of  the  courses  in  Arts  and  Technology  should  present 
substantially  the  equivalents  of  the  requirements  for 
admission  (as  either  classified  or  unclassified  student) 
to  the  General  Course  A  (see  p.  8). 

II.    FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE. 

The  same  as  for  General  Course  B  (see  p.  9). 

Note. — Additional  special  admission  requirements  are  given 
below  in  connection  with  the  synopsis  of  each  course. 

Advanced  standing  (see  p.  8). 

Graduation. 

1.  Students  completing  a  two  years'  course  will  be 
given  a  certificate. 

2.  Students  completing  a  four  years'  course  will  be 
granted  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Education  (Ed.B.) 


CURRICULA  OF  THE  COURSE  IN  ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 


Music. 

Special  Requirements  for  Admission.  —  Ability  to 
read  music  such  as  should  be  secured  from  a  regular 
graded  school  course;  such  facility  in  playing  the 
piano  as  might  result  from  two  years'  systematic 
study,  and  such  ability  in  singing  as  might  result 
from  similar  study.  In  addition,  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  either  French  or  German,  and  some  familiar- 
ity with  its  literature. 

!7  General  Chemistry  is  presupposed. 


Singing. 

Voice  Culture  ) 

Reading  and  Writing      V      -      3  Mj. 

Interpretation  of  Songs  ) 
Musical  Composition     -      -      -  1  Mj. 
Musical  Instrumentation  -      -      1  Mj. 
History  of  Music  -  1  Mj. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Music      -      1  Mj. 

  7  Mj. 

Education   5  Mj. 

Electives     -  -  6  Mj. 


Total   18  Mj. 
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Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art. 
Special  Requirements  for  Admission. — The  candi- 
date must  have  done  advanced  work  in  literature  and 
in  composition;  must  have  no  natural  defects  of  voice 
or  physical  bearing,  and  have  some  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  voice.    Reference  to  the  required  work  in  Public 
Speaking  in  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  degree  of  skill  desired. 
Interpretation  of  Literature  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools  1  Mj. 

Children's  Stories  and  their  Interpretation  1  Mj. 
Technique  of  the  Drama:  Dramatics  in 

the  Elementary  Schools        ...     1  Mj. 
Development  of  Expression  (Course  2,  De- 
partment of  Public  Speaking)       -      -     1  Mj. 
Vocal  Expression  as  Art  (Course  8,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Speaking)  1  Mj. 
Platform  Work  (Course  9,  Department  of 

Public  Speaking)  1  Mj. 

Introduction  to  English  Literature 
(Course  40,  Department  of  English)      -     1  Mj. 

Education  5  Mj. 

Electives  6  Mj. 

Total  18  Mj. 

Drawing  and  Painting. 

Special  Requirements  for  Admission. — Ability  to 
draw  from  still  life,  and  from  life,  and  the  possession 
of  creative  artistic  ability.  Specimens  of  work  in  each 
of  these  three  lines  must  be  submitted  to  the  instructor 
in  charge  before  the  candidate  can  be  admitted.  The 
amount  of  skill  required  is  such  as  might  be  acquired 
in  from  two  to  three  years'  study  in  a  good  art  school. 
Drawing  and  Painting      -      -      3  Mj. 

Modeling  \%  Mj. 

History  of  Art    -      -      -      -       %  Mj. 
Historic  Ornamentation  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Design  -      -      -      -  1  Mj. 
An  Applied  Art: 
Textiles 
Woodwork 
Metal,  or 

Pottery  1  Mj. 

  7Mj. 

Education   5  Mj. 

Electives   6  Mj. 

Total   18  Mj. 

Modeling. 

Special  Requirements  for  Admission. —  See  pre- 
ceding course. 


Modeling   3  Mj. 

Drawing  and  Painting   -      -      -  \%  Mj. 
Historic  Ornamentation  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Design      -      -      -  1  Mj. 
An  Applied  Art      -      -      -      -  1  Mj. 
History  of  Art    -      -      -      -  U  Mj. 


Education  

Elective  

Total  

Textiles. 

General  Course  in  Textiles,  including: 
Carding 
Spinning 
Dyeing 

Weaving  2%  Mj. 

History  of  Art        -      -      -      -  %  Mj. 

Historic  Ornamentation  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Design      ...      1  Mj. 

Basketry  1  Mj. 

Needlework,  Plain  and  Embroidery  1  Mj. 

An  Applied  Art,  selected: 
Bookbinding 
Woodwork 
Metal 
Pottery,  or 

Textiles  1  Mj. 

Education  

Electives  

Total         -      -      -  - 
Household  Arts. 


7Mj. 
5Mj. 
6Mj. 

18  Mj. 


7Mj. 
5Mj. 
6Mj. 

18  Mj. 


Special  Requirements  for  Admission. —  Beside  ac- 
quaintance with  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
household,  candidates  must  show  that  they  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  year's  high-school  work  in  Physics 
and  of  an  elementary  course  in  Chemistry,  both  of 
these  including  laboratory  work.  Students  who  enter 
without  these  prerequisites  will  be  required  to  make 
them  good  after  entering,  in  addition  to  the  other 
required  work  of  the  course.  The  College  of  Educa- 
tion will  provide  facilities  for  making  up  such  defici- 
encies. 

Chemistry  of  Poods  (prerequisite: 
Elementary  Chemistry)   -      -      1  Mj. 

Sanitation       -      -      -      -      -  1  Mj. 

Food  and  Dietetics  with  Labora- 
tory work  (or  Sociology,  Course 
43)    -      -      -      -      -      -  lMj. 
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Furnishing  and  Care  of  House  *  -  1  Mj. 
^he  Application  of  Heat  to  Pood 

Materials   1  Mj. 

Textiles   1  Mj. 

Household  Bacteriology     -      -  1  Mj. 


Education 
Electives 

Total 


7Mj. 
5Mj. 
6Mj. 

18  Mj. 


Manual  Training  (Metal  and  Wood). 

Special  Requirements  for  Admission. —  Beside  the 
general  skill  and  acquaintance  referred  to  above,  the 
candidate  must  have  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  High 
School  Physics ;  must  be  strong  in  High-School 
Mathematics,  especially  Geometry,  and  must  have 
facility  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  Other  things  being 
equal,  graduates  from  manual-training  high  schools 
can  enter  upon  this  course  more  profitably  than  others. 
Persons  who  have  had  practical  training  in  shops 
should  possess  general  culture  to  undertake  the  work 
profitably.  If  their  skill  is  such  as  to  relieve  them  of 
some  of  the  technical  work  of  the  course,  they  will 
be  expected  to  take  additional  work  along  academic 
and  pedagogical  lines. 


Mechanical  Drawing  and  Tech- 
nique of  Tools    -      -      -  4  Mj. 

Freehand  Drawing,  and  Woodcarv- 

ing  or  Pattern-making     -      -     1  Mj. 

Cabinet-making  and  turning    -    -    1  Mj. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Manual 

Training  1  Mj. 

  7  Mj. 

Education    -      -      -  .     -      -      -      -     5  Mj. 

Electives  6  Mj. 

Total  18  Mj. 

Metal  Work. 

Special  Requirements  for  Admission. —  See  pre- 
ceding- course. 

Mechanical  Drawing  with 
Foundry  ) 

Machine  work  >  -      -      4  Mj. 

Forging  ) 
Mechanical  Drawing  with  Machine 

Shop  or  Woodwork     -      -      -  2  Mj. 
Theory  of  Manual  Training       -      1  Mj. 

  7  Mj. 

Education       -  5  Mj. 

Electives   6  Mj. 


Total 


18  Mj. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 


The  University  Elementary  School  is  one  of  the 
three  co-ordinate  divisions  of  the  School  of  Education. 
It  consists  of  nine  divisions  or  grades  from  the  Kinder- 
garten to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive,  each  composed 
of  about  thirty  pupils  as  a  maximum  number.  Each 
division  or  grade  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Critic 
teacher  with  a  corps  of  assistants.  The  Critic  teacher, 
under  the  principal,  is  vested  with  final  responsibility 
for  the  condition  of  the  grade  of  which  he  or  she  is  in 
charge,  and  for  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  The  Col- 
lege teachers  co-operate  with  the  Principal  and  Critic 
Teachers  in  the  actual  teaching  of  classes,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  curriculum,  and  in  the  supervision 
of  those  who  are  in  training  for  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

The  school  is  furnished  with  ample  facilities  for 
offering  instruction  of  high  grade.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  following  well  equipped  depart- 


ments :  Domestic  arts  and  science,  including  cooking, 
and  textiles;  manual  training;  fine  arts,  including  draw- 
ing painting,  clay  modeling,  and  pottery;  physical  cul- 
ture including  both  indoor  and  outdoor  work ;  natural 
science,  geography,  and  history.  A  museum  suppiied 
with  fine  working  collections,  and  a  library  of  twelve 
thousand  volumes,  hundreds  of  lantern  slides,  and 
about  twenty  thousand  mounted  pictures,  strongly 
supplement  the  work  of  the  entire  school. 

The  house  equipment  is  reinforced  by  carefully 
planned  field  and  excursion  work  which  keeps  the 
pupils  in  close  touch  with  the  real  activities  of  life 
about  them. 

The  work  is  in  part  departmental,  but  the  aim  is  so 
to  organize  it  that  it  may  most  effectively  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  growing  children.  The  school  is  in 
session  three  full  quarters  with  an  extra  term  under 
special  conditions  during  the  summer. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 


The  Elementary  School  Teacher  is  a  publication  of 
the  School  of  Education.  It  presents  the  questions 
of  method  in  teaching  and  of  subject-matter  from  the 

♦Another  course  of  the  same  general  topic  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  this. 


point  of  view  of  (1)  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  Elementary  School;  (2)  the  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  College  for  Teachers;  (3)  teachers 
engaged  in  instruction  in  elementary  schools 
outside  of  the  School  of  Education ;   (4)  superin- 
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tendents,  principals,  and  special  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools;  (5)  instructors  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges  who  are  making  special  studies  in  particular 
departments  or  branches  of  subject-matter.  The  in- 
vestigations and  conclusions  of  all  classes  of  workers 
in  the  educational  world  whose  interests  touch  in  any 


way  those  of  the  elementary  school  are  represented  in 
this  journal. 

So  practical  are  the  discussions  of  the  topics  pre- 
sented that  the  journal  is  valuable  to  teachers,  pa- 
rents, and  all  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  edu- 
cation. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


The  collection  of  books  is  a  working  library  of  some 
12,000  volumes  for  the  use  of  students,  parents,  and 
teachers.  It  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification.  There  is  a  dictionary  card 
catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to 
shelves  is  given.  Pictures  illustrating  all  subjects  of 
study  have  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


They  are  mounted,  classified,  and  ready  for  use.  The 
library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest 
books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  and  to 
present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading  lists 
and  the  best  devices  for  and  methods  of  collecting, 
preserving,  and  making  useful  books,  pamphlets, 
charts,  maps,  pictures,  and  clippings. 


THE  SUMMER  QUARTER. 


Instruction  in  the  College  of  Education  is  offered 
during  the  whole  Summer  Quarter,  from  June  17  to 
September  3  inclusive.  Admission  is  given  to  all  who 
may  wish  to  attend.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as 
to  recognize  the  needs  of  students  not  in  attendance 
during  the  regular  school  year.  They  consider  the 
subject-matter  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 


tion from  the  standpoint  of  philosophy  and  peda- 
gogy. The  work  is  illustrated  by  practical  application 
in  a  Model  School  representing  the  kindergarten, 
primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  grades.  Detailed 
syllabi  of  many  of  the  courses  are  printed  in  a  special 
announcement. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


A  number  of  scholarships  are  assigned  each  year 
in  the  College  of  Education.  In  distributing  these 
scholarships  preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  fur- 
nish proper  evidence  of  some  special  fitness  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  (2)  to  those 
who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  at  least  three  Quarters,  and  who 


register  for  full  work.  The  value  of  the  scholarship 
is  the  amount  of  the  tuition. 

Each  student  holding  a  scholarship  is  expected  to 
render  some  service  to  the  University,  amounting  in 
time  to  about  two  hours  daily.  As  far  as  possible  the 
assistance  called  for  will  be  in  connection  with  some 
line  of  the  student's  interest  in  his  studies. 


STUDENT  SERVICE. 


A  limited  number  of  students  are  admitted  to 
remunerated  service  as  messengers,  library  assist- 
ants, deans'  clerks,  typewriters,  stenographers,  etc. 

1.  Qualifications:  one  Quarter  of  previous  residence 
for  which  fees  were  paid  in  full;  satisfactory  standing 
in  studies;  dependence  on  such  support  for  continu- 
ance of  college  course. 

2.  Remuneration:  Rates  are  fixed  by  the  President 
and  the  Business  Manager.    As  a  rule  twenty  cents 


per  hour  is  allowed  for  service.  For  such  service  the 
student  will  receive  a  voucher  which,  when  presented 
to  the  Registrar  within  20  days  of  issue,  will  be 
accepted  in  payment  of  two-thirds  of  the  tuition  fees 
for  the  Quarter. 

Note.— Students  who  do  not  give  satisfactory  service  will 
forfeit  all  remuneration.  Absences  are  charged  against  stu- 
dents from  the  opening  of  the  Quarter  until  the  time  that  the 
voucher  is  presented  and  the  tuition  settled,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  mode  of  payment.  See  Registration  §  16. 


ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE. 
I.  CREDENTIALS.  his  card  of  admission  credits  if  he  is  entering 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  The  CJniver-  the  College  at  its  beginning;  his  letter  of  dismissal 
sity  of  Chicago,  Dean  of  The  School  of  Education,  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous  work 
Chicago,  111.  When  presenting  himself  for  admis-  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another 
sion  to  the  University,  the  student  should  bring  institution. 
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These  documents  should  be  presented  at  the  office 
of  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  to  which  entrance 
is  desired.  Detailed  directions  will  bo  furnished  in 
the  dean's  office  as  to  the  mode  of  registering  for 
courses  of  instruction  desired. 

II.   MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION. 

1.  Time  op  Registration. 

a)  Students  in  residence  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  during 
the  second  week  in*August. 

Students  in  residence  in  the  Autumn  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
during  the  first  week  of  December  on  the  days 
announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the 
Weekly  Calendar. 

b)  Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a 
Quarter,  will  register  for  the  Autumn  and 
Winter  Quarters  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
September  or  the  first  and  second  days  of  Octo- 
ber; and  for  the  Spring  and  Summer  Quarters 
on  or  before  the  last  day  of  March  or  on  the  first 
day  of  April. 

2.  Order  of  Procedure  for  New  Students. 
New  students  will 

a)  In  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school, 
present  credentials  to  the  Dean  and  secure  a 
card  of  admission  credits.  Those  entering  from 
colleges  submit  credentials  to  the  Dean  in 
charge  of  advanced  standing.  This  may  be 
done  by  correspondence.  New  students  are 
urged  to  send  their  credentials  to  the  Dean  at 
least  two  days  before  they  come  to  register. 

b)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
school  or  college  to  which  admission  is  desired. 


Matriculation  is  granted  on  presentation  of  the 
proper  credentials  which  entitle  the  student  to 
enter  the  University.  As  evidence  of  admis- 
sion the  student  is  given  a  Matriculation  card. 
This  card  should  be  retained  under  all  circum- 
stances, as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  mem- 
bership in  the  University  is  to  be  demonstrated. 

c)  Register,  in  the  same  office,  the  courses  of  study 
desired  for  the  ensuing  Quarter.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  student  will  be  given  a  Registration 
card  for  the  Quarter  on  which,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will 
be  entered. 

d)  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  Quarter. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  student  will  present  the 
Matriculation  card  and  the  proper  Registration 
card  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  Cobb  Hall, 
Room  A  7.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Registrar 
will  stamp  the  Matriculation  card  and  return  it 
to  the  student,  together  with  a  receipt  for 
tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees  (if  any). 

Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be 
paid  by  cheque  to  the  order  of  The  University 
of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found 
below. 

The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to 
instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes  only 
after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  speci- 
fied. 

3.  Changes  in  Registration. — Registration  being 
once  effected,  change  of  the  same  is  permitted  only 
(1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of 
change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by  the 
University,  no  fee  is  required. 


FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 


1.  Examination  or  School  Inspection  Fee— A  fee  of 
$5.00  is  payable  by  students  entering  the  Junior 
Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operat- 
ing schools. 

2.  Matriculation  Fee.  The  Matriculation  fee  is  $5.00, 
and  is  required  of  every  student  on  entrance  to  the 
University. 

3.  Tuition  Fee. 

a)  The  Tuition  fee  is  $40.00  per  Quarter  (including 
the  library  and  incidental  fee,  $5.00)  for  regular 


work  (three  Majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two 
Majors. 

b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking 
only  one  Major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full 
tuition  fee  being  charged. 

c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and 
payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  A7. 
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4.  Laboratory  Fee. 

Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00 

for  a  Major  course,  and  $2.50  for  a  Minor  course. 

Students  in  Biology  pay  $2.50  for  a  Major  course, 

and  $1.25  for  a  Minor  course,  except  for  courses 

in  Gross  Anatomy,  in  which  the  fee  is  $5.00  for  a 

Major  course. 
Ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for 

Laboratory  work  in  any  one  department  (M. 

and  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion). 


INFORMATION 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Laboratory  fee,  students 
in  Chemistry  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  en- 
titling them  to  $5.00  worth  of  Laboratory  mate- 
rial. Students  in  Biology  will  procure  a  coupon 
ticket,  entitling  them  to  $2.50  worth  of  Labora- 
tory material.  Unused  portions  will  be  redeemed. 

5.  Graduation  Fee. 

The  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00. 


ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES. 


Nine  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the 
Quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are  reserved  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Divinity  School,  and  four  are  for  women. 
A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory; 
each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the 
members ;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the 
Faculties  of  the  University  by  the  members  of  the 
House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under 
the  general  control  of  the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $14.00 
to  $75.00  per  Quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes 
heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  sepa- 
rate dining  hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board 
in  these  halls  is  $42.00  a  Quarter. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  con- 
cerning rooms  and  board  within  or  without  the  Quad- 
rangles, should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

For  further  details,  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms 
and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 


annual  expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in 
the  University,  residing  within  the  Quadrangles : 


LOWEST  AVERAGE  LIBERAL 

$120  00  $120  00       $120  00 

42  00  105  00         225  00 

100  00  126  00         225  00 

-    15  00  25  00          35  00 

-  10  00  20  00          50  00 


University  bill,  tuition  - 
Rent  and  care  of  room  ... 

Board  

Laundry  

Text-books  and  stationery  - 

$287  00       $396  00       $655  00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to 
reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimates 
can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  Quadrangles,  furnished, 
with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1.00 
a  week  upwards,  the  $1.00  rate  being  easily  secured 
where  two  students  room  together.  Many  places  offer 
room  and  board  from  $4.50  upwards.  The  University 
Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall,  one  of  the  Tower  group 
of  buildings  recently  completed,  offers  to  students  a 
boarding  table  at  $3.50  a  week,  and  oafs'  service  a  la 
carte.  There  are  student  clubs  which  secure  board  at 
cost,  the  rate  during  the  past  year  ranging  from  $2.75 
to  $3.50  a  week.  A  list  of  approved  boarding  places 
outside  the  Quadrangles  is  kept  on  file  at  the  Informa- 
tion Office,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  and  information  re- 
garding them  may  there  be  obtained. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Summer  Quarter,  1904— Spring  Quarter,  1905. 


M«=Minor  course=a  single  course  for  six  weeks. 
Mj— Major  course=a  single  course  for  twelve  weeks, 
hours  per  week  for  twelve  weeks. 

EDUCATION. 

1.  Elementary  Psychology.  Introductory. — Must  be 
taken  by  all  students  who  have  not  had  thorough 
course  in  psychology.  Mj. 

Assistant  Professor  Gore. 


DM=Double  Minor  course=a  double  course  (two  hours  daily)  for  six  weeks. 
DMj=Double  Major  course=a  double  course  for  twelve  weeks.  }4Mj=two 


3A. 


Educational  Psychology.— The  chief  aim  of  this 
course  will  be  to  compare  and  discuss  critically 
some  of  the  more  typical  and  significant  attempts 
that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  deal 
with  educational  problems  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view.  The  discussions  will  center  about 
the  following  books:  Dewey,  Psychology  and 
Social  Practice  (University  of  Chicago  Press); 
Interest  as  Related  to  Will  (Herbart  Year  Book, 
1895);  Hall  Pedagogical  Seminaries  (Repre- 
sentative articles);  Harris,  Psychologic  Foun- 
dations of  Education;  James,  Talks  to  Teach- 
ers on  Psychology ;  Judd,  Genetic  Psychology 
for  Teachers;  Munsterberg,  Psychology  and 
Life ;  Thorndike,  Educational  Psychology. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Gore. 


3B. 


Individual  Psychology  and  Child  Study. —  Prob- 
lems regarding  methods  of  studying  individual 
variations  in  temperament,  capacity,  develop- 
ment, etc.  Followed  by  a  critical  study  of  some 
of  the  existing  methods  of  testing  the  mental 
capacities  and  growth  of  children. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  3:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Gore. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  either 
General  or  in  Educational  Psychology. 

3C.  Special  Problems  in  Child-Study. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Gore. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  two  courses  in  Psychol- 
ogy or  in  Education. 

4.  Genetic  Psychology. —  Problems,  methods,  and 
data  in  the  psychological  growth  of  children 
and  youth.  Observation  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation will  constitute  a  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  course.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Gore. 
Prerequisite:  Elementary  Psychology. 


6.  Mind  and  Body. — A  discussion  of  their  relation- 
ship with  reference  to  educational  topics. 

Mj.   Spring  Quarter. 
Senior  College  and  Graduate  course. 

Assistant  Professor  Gore. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  psychol- 
ogy beyond  the  introductory  course. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1905.] 

9A.  High-School  Problems. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Gore. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1904.] 

The  courses  (11-14)  offered  below  are  for  students 
registered  in  General  Courses  A  or  B. 

Students  in  Course  B  may  take  them  as  electives  or 
as  supplementary  courses  in  Philosophy  and  Educa- 
tion. Students  in  General  Course  A  may  register  for 
these  courses  as  counting  under  the  subject  "  Psychol- 
ogy," but  not  to  exceed  three  Majors  within  the  two 
years. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
become  kindergartners,  for  primary  teachers  who  wish 
to  know  more  of  the  psychology  and  adaptation  of 
work  of  the  kindergarten  period,  and  for  kindergart- 
ners who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Course  11  is  open  to  all  students.  Courses  12  and 
13  are  recommended  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize 
in  elementary  teaching,  including  the  kindergarten. 
Course  11  is  designed  for  kindergartners  of  experience. 


11. 


12. 


Mental  Development  in  Early  Childhood. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter. 
Miss  Payne. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology. 

Methods  and  Problems  in  the  Kindergarten  and 
Elementary  School. — A  discussion  of  the  appli- 
cation of  principles  of  teaching,  based  on  men- 
tal growth  and  social  conditions,  as  seen  espe- 
cially in  occupations.  For  second-year  students. 
Observation  and  practice. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Miss  Payne. 

Repeated  in  Spring  Quarter. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology. 
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13.  Froebel's  Educational  Philosophy. — A  study  of 

Froebel's  Education  of  Man  and  Mother  Play 
Books,  and  a  study  of  principles  applied  in 
nature-work  and  games.  For  second-year  stu- 
dents.  Observation  and  practice. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter. 
Miss  Payne. 
Prerequisites:  General  Psychology  and  Course 
12  or  equivalent. 

14.  The  Evolution  of  the  Kindergarten.— A  compari- 

son of  the  educational  philosophy  and  implicit 
psychology  of  Froebel  with  that  of  other  edu- 
cators. For  kindergartners  who  have  had  pro- 
fessional training  and  experience  in  teaching. 
Observation  and  practice. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Miss  Payne. 
Prerequisites:  Educational  Psychology  and 
Course  13  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  Psychology  Applied  to  Education. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30. 
Professor  Young. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology. 

5.  The  Development  of  Educational  Theory. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 
Professor  Young. 

Prerequisite:  Course  3. 

20.  Ethics  Applied  to  Education. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  9:30, 
Professor  Young. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology  and 
Ethics. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1904-5.] 

15B.  Method  in  Education. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 
Professor  Young. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1904-5.] 

10.  Problems  in  Teaching  and  Management  in  the 
High  School  and  Upper  Grammar  Grades. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 
Professor  Young. 

Prerequisite:  Course  3. 

21.  The  Psychologic  Basis  of  Education. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
Professor  Young. 

Prerequisite:  Course  3. 


22.  Supervision  and  Management  of  Schools. — Grad- 

uate course.         Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 

Professor  Young. 

23.  The  Ethical  Basis   of  Education.  —  Graduate 

course.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 

Professor  Young. 

19.  Preparation  of  Educational  Texts.— Graduate 
course.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  11:00. 

Professor  Young. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1904-5.] 

16.  Educational  Classics.  —  Plato's  The  Republic, 
Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory,  some  Re- 
naissance literature.    Graduate  course. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
Professor  Young. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1904-5.] 

17A.  The  School  and  the  Community. — A  series  of 
conferences  dealing  with  possible  correlation 
of  social  forces  in  an  American  community. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  Mon., 
7:30-9:30.        Associate  Professor  Locke. 

10A.  Problems  of  Secondary  Education  in  America. 

First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Locke. 

24.  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum.— Teachers' 

Training  Course. — A  consideration  of  the  sub- 
jects of  study  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupils. 
Organization  of  subject  matter  with  special 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  of  the 
school  community.  Methods  of  teaching  based 
upon  the  actual  operation  of  the  University 
Elementary  School.  Open  only  to  those  who 
are  qualified  for  observation  or  teaching  in  the 
Elementary  School. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:00. 
Professor  Jackman. 

25.  Educational  Thought  and  Progress  During  the 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Locke. 

26.  Topics  in  Secondary  Education. 

Mj.   Spring  Quarter. 
Also  as  M.,  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Professor  Butler. 
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27.  National  School  Systems :  England,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States. 

Mj.   Spring  Quarter. 
Also  as  M.,  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Professor  Butler. 

32.  Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  state  control. 
Graduate  course.  Mj.   Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Locke. 

30.  Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the  United 

States,  with  special  reference  to  the  city.  Typ- 
ical cities  will  be  studied  in  detail.  Graduate 
course.  Mj.   Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Locke. 

HISTORY. 

31.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  History.— Discus- 

sion of  a  course  of  study  in  history  and  of 
methods  of  teaching. 
For  secondary  teachers. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Rice. 

32.  History  for  Primary  Grades. — A  study  of  primi- 

tive peoples  and  of  the  development  of  primi- 
tive industrial  arts. 
For  first-year  students. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  9:00. 
Associate  Professor  Rice. 

33.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History  — This 

course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  United  States  to  its  history. 
For  second-year  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter ;  9 : 30. 
M.    Summer  Quarter ;  10:30. 

34.  Local  History  and  Civics. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Rice. 

35.  Teachers'  Course  in  Ancient  History. — This  course 

will  emphasize  the  relation  of  art  and  history. 
For  secondary  teachers. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Rice. 

SPEECH,  ORAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART. 

51.  General  Course  for  Teachers  in  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools. —  This  course  will  form  a 
basis  for  the  teaching  Of  Oral  Reading  in  these 


schools  and  will  consist  of  discussions  on  ex- 
pression ;  reading;  oral  reading;  literature  for 
oral  reading;  dramatic  literature;  technique  — 
gesture,  voice,  speech  ;  morning  and  special  day 
exercises;  suggestive  lists  of  poems,  orations, 
stories,  and  prose  selections  for  oral  reading  in  the 
kindergarten  grades  and  the  high  school.  As 
much  time  as  possible  will  be  given  to  practice 
in  oral  reading.   Required  of  all  students. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 

Repeated  in  Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

Given  as  a  M,  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
1904. 

51.  Interpretative  Reading  of  Literature. — Adapted 
to  the  different  grades  in  the  elementary  school 
and  to  the  high  school.  Review  of  standard 
school  readers.  Plans  for  teaching  the  oral  read- 
ing of  literature.  Practice  in  oral  reading  and 
in  teaching  in  the  grades. 

(Elective,  required  of  First  Year  Special  Stu- 
dents.) Mj.   Winter  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Fleming. 
Prerequisite:  Course  51  or  its  equivalent. 

53.  Interpretation  of  Children's  Stories. — A  study  of 

comparative  mythology  and  folk-lore,  with  a 
view  to  the  adaptation,  the  writing,  telling  and 
dramatization  of  stories  for  children.  Bible  sto- 
ries. Suggestive  lists  of  stories.  Dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  stories. 

(Elective,  required  of  second-year  special 
students.)  Mj.   Autumn  Quarter ;  9:30. 

Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

Prerequisite :  Course  51. 

54.  Dramatic  Work  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Schools. — A  study  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
dramatic  instinct.  Signification  of  children's 
plays,  imitations,  impersonations  and  love  for 
dramatic  performances.  Technique  of  the  drama. 
A  study  of  Shakespeare  and  the  modern  drama 
from  the  standpoint  of  construction.  Practice 
in  play  writing  and  stage  management.  Value 
of  dramatic  training  for  the  teacher. 

(Elective,  required  of  second-year  special 
students.)  Mj.    Winter  Quarter, 

Given  as  a  M,  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  51  and  53. 
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55.  Gesture,  Voice,  Speech  : 

a)  Function  of  gymnastics  as  a  preparation  for 
expression.  Practice  in  gymnastics  which  have 
the  forms  of  expression.  Relation  to  health ;  to 
expression.  Exercise  for  carriage  and  bearing  of 
the  body,  for  breathing,  resting,  freedom  and  con- 
trol. Control  and  direction  of  energy.  Rhythmic 
movements  to  music.  Study  of  movements 
which  are  the  spontaneous  expression  of  thought 
arid  feeling.  Movements  which  express  fatigue, 
physical  weakness  or  abnormal  nervousness. 

b)  Voice :  Voice  in  speech  and  song.  Comparative 
ranges,  concentration  of  tone,  and  speech  mel- 
ody, and  influence  of  the  inflections  of  the 
speaking  voice  on  dramatic  singing.  Training 
the  ear  to  distinguish  voice  quality.  Manage- 
ment of  breath.  Force,  pitch,  quality,  inflection, 
accent,  emphasis,  pause,  rhythm,  purity,  flexi- 
bility, responsiveness,  study  of  children's  voices. 
Care  and  management  of  children's  voices. 

c)  Speech:  Standard  English.  How  determined. 
Training  the  ear  to  recognize  speech  qualities, 
to  discriminate  the  elements— vowels,  glides  and 
consonants.  Training  the  speech  organs.  For- 
mations of  vowels ;  articulation  of  consonants. 
A  study  of  the  cause  of  speech  defects.  Diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  speech  defects. 

(Elective,  required  of  Second  Year  Special 
Students.)  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Fleming. 
Prerequisite :  51  and  course  in  Vocal  Music. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

81.  Field  Work— Nature  Study.— A  study  of  areas  in 

the  vicinity  of  Chicago  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing their  genesis,  life  contents,  and  life  distribu- 
tion. A  study  of  life  habits  and  adaptations 
as  found  in  the  area. 

A  preliminary  course  in  nature  study  and  a 
prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  teaching 
of  natural  science  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  course  101A  in  Geography. 

3^  Mj.   Autumn  Quarter ;  2:00. 
Repeated  in  Spring  Quarter. 

Mr.  Meyers. 

82.  Pedagogical  Aspects  of  Field  and  Laboratory 

Work  in  Nature  Study  -  {Teachers'  Training 
Course.) — A  selected  landscape  area  studied 
under  the  analogy  of  an  organism.  Its  daily, 
seasonal,  and  cosmic  events  considered  as  a 
moving  picture.  Laboratory  work  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  presented  by  the  area  deriv- 


ed from  a  study  of  the  plants,  animals,  soils,  at- 
mosphere, water,  heat  distribution,  etc.  Practice 
in  landscape  sketching  and  other  modes  of 
expression.  Principles  and  methods  in  presenta- 
tion and  expression. 

Designed  for  those  preparing  to  teach  or 
supervise  in  elementary  schools  and  it,  or  the 
equivalent,  is  required  of  all  students  taking 
either  of  the  general  courses. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter ;  9:30. 
Repeated  in  Spring  Quarter. 

Mr.  Meyers. 

82A.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Laboratory  Work  on 
a  Selected  Area— ( Teachers'  Training  Course.) 
— A  study  in  experimentation  as  a  means  of 
solving  special  problems  relating  to  particular 
landscape  features  and  phenomena.  Students 
are  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  water 
colors  and  paper  for  landscape  sketching.  It  is 
recommended  that  an  art  course  in  painting  be 
taken  with  this  course. 

M.   First  Term  ;  Summer  Quarter  ;  8: 30. 

Professor  Jackman. 
Repeated  Second  Term.  Mr.  Meyers. 

83.  Nature  Study  in  the  Elementary  School— Teachers' 

Training  Course.  —  The  preparation  of  plans 
with  observation  and  actual  teaching  under 
supervision  in  the  University  Elementary  School. 
A  critical  consideration  of  the  relation  of  nature 
study  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  to  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  methods  of  presentation  and 
modes  of  expression. 

Open  only  to  those  qualified  for  teaching  in 
the  University  Elementary  School. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00. 
Professor  Jackman. 

84.  Science  in  the  High  School— ( Teachers'  Training 

Course.)  —  A  presentation  of  science  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  high-school  pupils'  needs. 
Development  and  criticism  of  a  high-school 
science  curriculum.  Evaluation  and  classifica- 
tion of  subject-matter.  Based  upon  a  study  of 
the  science  work  of  the  University  High  and 
other  high  schools.  Open  only  to  those  who 
are  properly  qualified  for  observation  and  teach- 
ing in  the  high'school.       Mj.  Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Jackman. 

85.  Relation  of  Natural  Science  to  Moral  Culture.— 

{Teachers'  Training  Course.) — Review  of  the 
chief  points  in  the  theory  of  evolution.  Some 
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applications  pf  the  principles  of  this  theory  in 
the  development  of  moral  character.  Evolution 
of  conduct,  under  natural  law,  toward  upright- 
ness. A  consideration,  from  the  standpoint  of 
science,  of  the  more  important  ethical  problems 
arising  in  the  education  of  children.  Based 
upon  observations  and  upon  reading  from  Dar- 
win, Lyell,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Haeckel,  Metch- 
nikoff  and  White.    Advanced  Course. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
Professor  Jackman. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

101A.  Geography  and  Field  Work. — A  study  of  local 
topographies;  their  genesis,  mineral  and  life  con- 
\        tent,  and  the  significance  of  life  occurrence  and 
distribution  within  the  areas.    To  be  taken  in 
connection  with  Course  81  in  Nature  Study. 

3^  Mj.   Autumn  Quarter  ;  2:00. 

Mr.  I.  B.  Meyers. 
Repeated  in  Spring  Quarter. 
Students  who  enter  conditioned  in  physiog- 
raphy should  take  this  course  or  101 ;  in  that 
case  the  course  fulfils  entrance  requirements 
but  does  not  count  as  college  credit. 

102.  Geography  of  North  and  South  America.— A 

study  of  the  physical,  commercial,  and  political 
relations.  Chalk  modeling.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice in  teaching.    Second  year. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 
Repeated  in  Spring  Quarter. 
Prerequisite:  Physiography  or  equivalent. 

103.  Geography  of  Eurasia. — A  study  of  the  physical, 

climatic,  and  life  conditions  of  the  continent; 
relation  to  human  occupation  and  industries. 
Chalk  modeling.  Theory  and  practice  in  teach- 
ing.  May  be  taken  in  place  of  102. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

104.  Teachers'  Training  Course.— General  geography 

of  the  earth.  A  study  of  the  topography  of  con- 
tinents and  islands;  distribution  of  heat, winds, 
rainfall,  products.  Theory  and  practice  in  teach- 
ing.   Chalk  modeling.         Mj.  Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Baber. 

110.  Geography  in  the  High  School  {Teachers'  Train- 
ing Course). — A  discussion  of  the  curriculum  in 
geography  and  physiography,    Open  to  those 


who  are  properly  qualified  for  observation  and 
practice  teaching  in  the  high  school. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Baber. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

121.  Food  and  its  Preparation. — Designed  especially 

for  students  in  the  general  and  kindergarten 
Courses, 
laboratory:  Mon.,  2:00-4:00. 

Mj .   Spring  Quarter ;  8 : 30-9 : 30. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

122.  Food  and  Dietetics. — The  nature,  nutritive  con- 

stituents, and  relative  values  of  foods.  Typical 
processes  of  food  production.  The  cost  of  food. 
Dietaries. 

Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  8:30-9:30. 
Laboratory  :  Mon.,  Tues.,  2:00-4:00, 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton. 
Prerequisite :  Course  121  or  its  equivalent. 

123.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials.— 

The  methods  by  which  heat  is  applied  to  food, 
and  the  changes  caused  in  the  different  food 
constituents.  Household  fuels  and  their  uses; 
cooking  apparatus  and  the  principles  of  its  con- 
struction. Primitive  and  modern  methods  of 
cookery. 

Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  8:30-9:30. 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Tues.,  2:00-5:00. 

Mj.   Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  121, 122. 

124.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Food. — 

Advanced  work  in  experimental  cookery. 
Laboratory:  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:30. 

Mj.  or  ^Mj.   Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

125.  Chemistry  of  Foods— The  different  food  princi- 

ples, with  methods  of  identifying  and  separating 
them.  Food  adulterations  and  household  meth- 
ods for  their  detection. 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  9:30-10:30. 
Laboratory:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  2:00-5:00. 

Mj.   Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton. 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  and  Course 
122. 
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126.  Special  Problems  in  Food  Chemistry. — Labora- 

tory work.  Individual  problems  assigned  for 
investigation.   Hours  arranged. 

Mj.  or  }^Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

Prerequisite:  Course  125. 

127.  Evolution  of  the  House. — The  development  of  the 

modern  house  from  primitive  conditions.  Mod- 
ern household  problems  of  furnishing,  equip- 
ment, and  care. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30-10:30. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

128.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — The  pur- 

pose and  method  of  the  work.  Courses  of 
study,  school  equipments.  The  relation  of  the 
subject  to  other  studies  and  to  the  life  of  the 
school.  Mj.   Winter  Quarter,  9: 30-10: 30. 

Spring  Quarter,  1904;  9:30-10:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

MATHEMATICS. 

131.  Elementary  Mathematics  (Academic). — In  this 

course  considerable,  though  not  exclusive,  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  subject-matter  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  elementary  curriculum.  The  study 
will  be  conducted  more  with  reference  to  the 
principles  underlying  the  work  than  would  be 
possible  with  actual  grade  classes.  The  course 
will  be  a  re-study  from  the  view-point  of  the 
prospective  teacher  of  the  work  of  the  eight 
grades  and  will  include  such  new  subject-matter 
as  is  needed  to  articulate  the  mathematics  of 
the  lower  grades  with  the  beginnings  of  high 
school  mathematics.  A  secondary  purpose  will 
be  to  put  the  teacher  into  working  relations  with 
the  mathematical  demands  of  daily  life. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 
Professor  G.  W.  Myers. 

132.  Pedagogy  of  Elementary  Mathematics.— Build- 

ing on  the  work  of  the  preceding  course,  this 
will  include  a  study  of  methods  of  teaching  the 
elementary  mathematical  subjects.  The  course 
has  to  do  largely  with  subject-matter,  though 
the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  it  will  receive 
chief  emphasis.  It  comprises  in  particular  the 
consideration  of  the  kind,  place,  relation,  and 
methodology  of  such  arithmetic,  elementary 
algebra,  and  geometry  as  is  suited  to  the  grades 


and  as  will  keep  the  pupil  in  touch  with  the 
realities  of  modern  life. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00. 
Summer  Quarter;  11:30. 
Professor  G.  W.  Myers. 
Prerequisite:  Course  131  or  its  equivalent. 

133.  Pedagogy  of  Secondary  Mathematics.— This 
course  will  comprise  the  study  of  the  matter 
and  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  to  high- 
school  pupils.  Attention  will  be  centered  upon 
the  teaching  of  secondary  algebra  and  geometry, 
though  the  course  will  also  take  up  the  study  of 
the  correlations  of  these  subjects  with  each 
other  and  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  second- 
ary curriculum,  more  especially  with  physics, 
physiography,  mechanical  drawing,  trigonom- 
etry, and  the  elementary  notions  of  the  cal- 
culus. Its  attempt  will  be  to  discover  the  true 
unity  of  mathematical  ideas  and  subjects,  which 
should  organize  and  give  completeness  and 
meaning  to  secondary  mathematical  study. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00. 
Summer  Quarter;  10:30. 
Professor  G.  W.  Myers. 
Prerequisite:  Any  two  mathematical  courses 
in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

135.  Elements  of  Surveying  and  Astronomy.  —  This 

course  includes  the  measurement  of  distances, 
both  free  and  obstructed,  by  pacing,  by  chain, 
and  by  steel  tapes,  by  both  direct  and  indirect 
methods ;  the  determination  of  areas  from 
measured  data  by  various  methods  of  engineer- 
ing practice ;  differential,  profile,  and  contour 
leveling ;  determination  of  heights  ;  location  of 
buildings;  surveying  with  transit  and  stadia, 
and  with  plane  table  and  stadia ;  areas  by  lati- 
tudes and  departures  and  triangulation.  Con- 
siderable attention  will  be  paid  to  note-taking 
and  note-keeping,  and  to  forms  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  computations. 

The  astronomical  phase  of  the  course  will 
comprise  only  the  simpler  uses  of  the  sextant 
and  chronometer  in  finding  latitude,  longitude, 
and  time.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  12:00. 

Professor  G.  W.  Myers. 

Prerequisite:  Plane  trigonometry. 
A  fee  of  $2.00  must  be  deposited  with  the  Registrar  for  this 
Course.   Number  limited  to  16. 

136.  History  of  Mathematics.— The  aim  of  this  course 

is  to  exhibit  the  ideas  which  from  age  to  age 
have  dominated  mathematical  thinking  and 
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mathematical  teaching,  have  paved  the  way  for 
and  given  direction  and  impetus  to  reformative 
and  progressive  movements  in  mathematical 
education.  Attention  will  be  focused  upon  the 
significance  of  the  history  of  mathematics  for 
current  secondary  mathematical  teaching.  Such 
significance  can  be  properly  estimated,  however, 
only  by  a  much  wider  and  freer  range  of  vision 
than  would  be  implied  by  a  mere  examination 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  secondary  mathe- 
matics. Consequently,  whatever  extent  of  field 
to  the  study  seems  necessary  to  make  the  stu- 
dent intelligent  with  regard  to  past  effort,  as 
well  as  open-minded  and  rationally  progressive 
in  his  teaching  practice  today,  will  be  critically 
reviewed  and  interpreted. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  12:00. 
Professor  G.  W.  Myers. 

Prerequisite  :  Math,.  1  or  Math.  2  or  2  A. 

L37.  General  Astronomy. — This  course  is  designed 
with  reference  to  the  general  needs  of  science 
students  who  desire  some  acquaintance  with 
the  facts,  principles  and  methods  of  astronomy, 
for  students  in  training  for  teaching  in  astron- 
omy, geography  and  mathematics  in  high  schools 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  specialized 
work  in  astronomy,  More  than  customary 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  right  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject  in  secondary  schools  and 
colleges.  Laboratory  and  experimental  methods 
of  study  will  be  given  attention. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00. 
Professor  G.  W.  Myers. 

.38.  Applications  of  Calculus  to  Physical  Problems. — 

Such  questions  from  the  study  of  heat,  light, 
and  electricity  as  can  be  treated  on  the  basis  of 
the  shorter  course  in  calculus,  but  for  lack  of 
time  could  not  be  taken  up  there,  will  form  the 
subject-matter  of  this  course.  An  aim  will  be 
to  collect  and  to  present  systematically  such 
material  as  may  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  more 
elementary  courses.  It  is  believed  the  course 
will  be  particularly  helpful  to  those  desiring  to 
use  the  elementary  notions  and  easier  methods 
of  the  calculus  in  secondary  mathematical 
teaching,  and  to  students  of  physics  who  desire  a 
fuller  acquaintance  with  the  uses  of  the  calcu- 
lus in  their  special  field,  but  who  do  not  feel 


that  they  can  take  the  time  for  the  longer 
course  in  calculus.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter. 

Professor  G.  W.  Myers. 
Prerequisite  :  Math.  4  or  its  equivalent. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1901-5.] 

MUSIC. 

141A,  141B,  141C.  Study  and  Criticism  of  School 
Music. — Songs  of  Mozart,  Schumann,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Taubert,  Reinecke,  and 
the  best  masters  of  the  English  school.  The 
Folk-song.  Songs  for  kindergarten  and  school. 
Unison  and  part-song.  Breathing,  voice  culture, 
speech  in  singing.  Attack,  Intonation.  Criti- 
cism of  instrumental  music  fitted  for  schools. 
Practice  in  reading;  analysis  and  writing. 
Methods  of  teaching.  A  continuous  course  cov- 
ering three  Quarters. 

141A.      Autumn  Quarter;  Tues.,  Fri.,  12:00. 

141B.      Winter  Quarter;    Tues.,  Fri.,  12:00. 

141C.      Spring  Quarter;    Tues.,  Fri.,  12:00. 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  taking 
training  as  special  teachers  of  music,  or  to  those 
who  have  had  considerable  training. 

Note.— Courses  142A,  B,  C  and  144A,  B,  C  are  for  special  stu- 
dents or  for  students  who  can  satisfy  the  requirements— 2  years 
study  of  piano,  2  years  individual  study  of  singing.  These  are 
continuous  courses.  Students  should  enter  the  Autumn  Quarter. 

142A.  History  of  Music. — Music  of  ancient  Nations. 
Music  of  early  Christian  Church.  The  Folk- 
song. Rise  of  Polyphony.  Old  French  school 
and  school  of  the  Netherlands.       KMJ-  9:30. 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 

142B.  History  of  Music. — Luther  and  music  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  Early  Italian  and  French 
opera.  Rise  of  the  Oratorio.  Development  of 
instrumental  music.  Epoch  of  genius  in  Ger- 
man music:  Bach  and  Handel.  KMj. 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 

142C.  History  of  Music. — Epoch  of  genius  in  German 
music:  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Rise 
of  Romantic  school :  Schubert,  Schuman, 
Chopin.  The  opera  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Modern  French  school. 
Modern  German  school:  Wagner  and  Brahms. 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 

144A,  144B,  144C.  Harmony.— Scales,  intervals,  triads, 
and  chords.  Chord  connection:  inversion  of 
triads.   Chords  of  the  seventh  and  their  inver- 
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sions.  Suspension.  Modulation.  Harmoniza- 
tion of  the  choral.    Continuous  course. 

144A.  i^Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  9:30. 

144B.  }£Mj.   Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 

144C.  ^Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 

146A,  146B,  146C.  Theory  of  Music— Analysis  of  four- 
part  music.  Writing  of  harmonies  from  dicta- 
tion. Exercises  in  the  distinguishing  of  pitch. 
Harmonizing  of  melodies  at  the  piano.  Com- 
position of  songs.  Musical  form  and  analysis. 
146A.  3^Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 

146B.  i^Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 

146C.  KMj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00. 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 

0143A,  B.  Music  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Grades. — Vocal  culture:  breathing,  song  inter- 
pretation. Kindergarten  songs  and  games. 
Basis  for  selection  of  songs.  Ear-training, 
rhythmic  songs,  and  games.  Criticism  of  instru- 
mental music  suitable  to  kindergarten  and 
school.  Preparation  for  note-reading.  First 
steps  in  reading  and  writing  of  notes.  Com- 
position of  melodies.  This  course  may  be  taken 
as  3^Mj.  by  special  arrangement. 

0143A.  Non-credit.  Autumn  Quarter;  11:00. 

0143B.  Non-credit.  Winter  Quarter;  11:00. 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 

0145.  Music  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 

(Second  Year). — Special  study  of  songs  for  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  grades.  Vocal  culture. 
Song  interpretation.  Ear-training.  Reading, 
writing.  Introduction  of  part-singing.  Methods 
of  teaching.  Practice  and  observation.  This 
course  may  be  taken  as  }^Mj. 

0145A.   Non-credit.  Winter  Quarter. 

0145B.   Non-credit.  Spring  Quarter. 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1904-5.] 

0147A,  B.  General  Course  in  Singing. — Study  of 
scales  and  intervals.  The  major,  minor  and 
chromatic  scales  analyzed  and  sung.  Intervals 
of  these  scales.  The  triads.  Triads  of  the 
scales.  Seventh  chords.  Songs  of  the  seasons. 
Unison  and  part-songs.  Reading  and  writing. 
Vocal  culture.  Breathing.  Speech  in  singing. 
Criticism  of  school  music.  Composition  of 
melodies.   This  course  may  be  taken  as  %Mj. 

0147 A.    Non-credit.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00. 

0147B.    Non-credit.    Spring  Quarter;  2:00. 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 


THE  ARTS. 

151.  Elementary  modeling  of  the  human  figure  in  the 
illustration  of  story  and  history,  animals  and 
plant  life  from  nature,  casts  and  pictures,  in  re- 
lief and  in  the  round.  Casting  in  plaster.  Mod- 
eled pottery  in  simple  forms,  decorated  with 
modeled  ornament,  with  under-glaze  painting 
and  simple  glazes. 

Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  2:00. 

Miss  Hollister. 

152.  This  course  continues  the  work  of  Course  151, 
and  includes  a  special  study  of  composition  and 
of  the  construction  of  the  human  figure. 

Mj.   Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Miss  Hollister. 

Drawing  and  Painting. — The  first  year  is  devoted 
to  the  effort  to  get  a  free  expression  and  is  ele- 
mentary in  character,  while  in  the  second  year  the 
technical  problem  of  Proportion,  Perspective,  Compo- 
sition, etc.,  incident  to  this  expression,  are  more  in- 
sisted upon. 

Course  A. 

It  is  arranged  that  Course  0161  in  Design  and  0162 
in  Elementary  Drawing  and  Painting  will  be  required 
as  a  minimum  from  all  students  registered  under 
Course  A.  The  other  courses  offered  are  elective  and 
are  a  continuation  of  the  required  Course  0162. 

0161.  Design. — Required. 

Non-credit.    Autumn  Quarter;  Wed.,  2:00- 
5:00.  Miss  Cushman. 

0162.  Required. — Theory  and  practice  of  expression  in 
Drawing  and  Painting.  Discussion  of  pedagogy 
of  fine  arts  in  elementary  education  with  prac-  ■■ 
tice  in  pictorial  expression  of  related  subject- 
matter. 

Non-credit.    Spring  Quarter;  Wed.  2:00-5:00. 

Miss  Cushman. 

0163.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Painting. — Elective. 
Landscape  from  nature  as  a  basis  for  illustration 
of  history  and  literature.  Composition,  analy- 
sis of  pictures. 

Non-credit.  Autumn  Quarter;  Fri.,  2: 00-5: 00. 

Miss  Cushman. 

0164.  Elective. — Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
subject  of  color.  This  will  include  the  tech- 
nique of  color  and  creative  exercises  involving 
the  harmonious  arrangement  of  color. 

Non-credit.  Winter  Quarter;  Wed.,  2:00-5: 00. 

Miss  Cushman. 

Prerequisite:  Course  0163. 
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168.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Instruction. — Four 

hours  in  Theory.  Four  hours  of  Practice  Teach- 
ing. This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  drawing  and  painting.  It 
will  be  open  only  to  those  who  have  the  neces- 
sary academic  training. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
Fri.,  8:30-9:30.  Miss  Cushman. 

169.  Design. — This  course  is  adapted  especially  to  the 

needs  of  those  who  are  taking  courses,  Home 
Economics,  by  Mrs.  Norton,  127;  House  Decora- 
tion, by  Miss  Harmer,  173 ;  Furniture,  by  Miss 
Langley,  189. 

Mj .    Winter  Quarter;  5  hrs.,  11 : 00-12 : 00. 

Miss  Cushman. 
Repeated  in  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Course  B. 

165.  Required—  Elementary  drawing  and  painting  of 

landscape,  plant,  and  animal  forms,  and  of  the 
human  figure. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
Fri.,  10: 00-12: 00.  Miss  Cushman. 

166.  Required. — Continuation  of  Course  165.  Greater 

emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  composition  and 
design  as  a  means  of  bringing  to  consciousness 
fundamental  aesthetic  principles. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues,,  Thurs., 
Fri.,  2: 00-4: 00  Miss  Cushman. 

167.  Elective. — Continuation  of  Course  166,  with  ad- 

dition of  practice  in  expression  of  related  sub- 
ject-matter. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  10:00-12:00. 

Miss  Cushman. 
Note. — Individual  adaptations  will  be  made  in  these  courses 
to  suit  the  needs  of  any  who  may  wish  to  follow  special  lines  of 
work,  such  as  interior  decorating,  illustrating ;  or  who  may  wish 
to  make  up  prerequisites  for  admission  to  other  courses. 

171.  Textiles,  I. — Single  processes  and  appliances 
studied  with  reference  to  their  historic  devel- 
opment, with  use  of  both  crude  and  prepared 
material.  The  typical  phases  of  the  industry 
selected  as  furnishing  educational  material  are 
the  home,  domestic,  and  early  factory  periods 
corresponding  to  the  primitive  and  American 
history  given  in  the  elementary  school.  The 
progress  made  in  each  stage,  the  development 
with  its  relation  to  other  phases  of  social  life, 
is  emphasized.  The  subject  will  be  considered 
educationally  in  its  relation  to  elementary  and 
secondary  work  as  given  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation; in  its  adaptation  to  public  school  work; 


also  to  country  schools  where  material  can  bo 
found  in  the  immediate  environment.  On  the 
scientific  side  these  materials  will  be  studied  in 
their  relation  to  the  environment,  as  well  as  to 
the  control  of  these  materials  in  relation  to 
their  use.  Geographically,  the  distribution, 
transportation,  and  commercial  importance  of 
the  fibers  and  fabrics  of  commerce.  Experi- 
mental and  laboratory  work  in  the  preparation 
of  textile  materials;  also  dyeing,  spinning  and 
pattern  weaving.  Construction  in  wood  of 
primitive  textile  appliances  required  in  the 
work.  The  woodwork,  in  connection  with  text- 
iles, is  given  in  Arts  course.  See  courses  in 
College  of  Education  of  the  University.  Open 
to  all  students. 

Recommended  electives : 
"Jackman,  81,  Autumn  Quarter;  2:00. 

Jackman,  . 

^  Langley  and  Butler,  Woodwork. 
Rice,  Primitive  History. 
Cushman,  Design,  Course  169. 
.Cushman,  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Hatfield,  Modern  Industries. 
Thomas,  Social  Origins. 
•<j  Vincent,  Introduction  to  Society. 
I  Veblen,  Economic  Factors  in  Civilization. 
l^Baber,  Geography. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30. 


172.  Textiles. — Problems  and  original  work  in  color 
and  design  in  connection  with  weaving  and 
dyeing.  Application  in  cloth-printing,  pattern- 
weaving,  and  embroidery. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30. 


Prerequisite:  Textiles,  171. 

173.  Textiles. — House  decoration:  Consideration  of 
furnishings  and  wall  coverings  in  relation  to 
the  artistic,  sanitary,  and  economical  furnishing 
of  a  simple  house.   Laboratory  work. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30. 


Prerequisite:  Textiles,  171  and  172,  or  Textiles, 
171  and  Course  in  House  Sanitation  (Mrs. 
Norton}. 

174.  Textiles. — Advanced  study  of  design,  color,  and 
textures,  with  their  application  to  articles  for 
house  furnishings.   Arranged  for  second-year 
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and  special  textile  students.  Individual  labora- 
tory work.    Hours  to  be  arranged  with  students. 

174A.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 

174B.  Mj.   Winter  Quarter. 

174C.  Mj.   Spring  Quarter. 


Prerequisite:  Textiles,  171, 172,  and  173. 

0171.  Textiles.— Required.  Hand-work  related  to 
the  problems  connected  with  the  lower  grades 
in  the  elementary  school.  This  course  is  given 
in  connection  with  the  arts  woodwork  course 
offered  for  textiles,  and  follows  the  Arts  course 
in  design  offered  in  the  Autumn  Quarter. 
Non-credit.  Winter  Quarter;  Tues.,  2: 00-3:00. 


0172.  Textiles. — Elective.  Hand-work  in  textiles  in 
connection  with  early  colonial  history,  follow- 
ing the  more  primitive  forms  of  textile  work  as 
given  in  Arts  course  Textiles  I  in  Winter 
Quarter. 

Non-credit.    Spring  Quarter;  Tues.,  2:00- 

5:00.   . 

Prerequisite:  Arts  course,  Textiles  0171. 

Note.— Students  entering  this  course  are  advised  to  elect 
an  Arts  course  in  woodwork. 

0173.  Textiles  —Elective.  Simple  problems  in  design 
and  color  applied  in  various  forms  of  textile 
work,  such  as  weaving  and  embroidery;  suit- 
able for  elementary  school  work. 

Non-credit.  Autumn  Quarter;  Tues.,  2:00 — 
5:00.   . 

Prerequisite:  Arts  courses,  Textiles  0171  and 
0172. 

COURSES  IN  SEWING. 

180.  Art  Course  in  Sewing.— Sewing  of  household 
linens;  mending;  designing;  draughting  and 
making  of  muslin  undergarments;  hand  and 
machine  sewing. 

Mj.    Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters. 

Miss  Mitchell. 

180A.  General  Course  in  Sewing. — Sewing  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  materials 
and  models  fitted  to  the  different  grades;  some 
study  of  the  history  of  costume;  making  of 
simple  costumes  to  illustrate  work  in  geogra- 
phy and  history;  pattern  draughting;  hand  and 
machine  sewing.  For  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers.    Mj.   Summer  and  Winter  Quarters. 

Miss  Mitchell. 
Prerequisite:  Knowledge  of  plain  sewing. 


180B.  Design  as  Applied  to  Dress. —  Principles  of 
dressmaking;  study  of  fabrics;  color  and  design 
in  dress;  laboratory  work;  draughting,  cutting 
making,  and  trimming  of  unlined  waists  and 
dresses.  For  elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 

Mj.  Spring. 
Miss  Mitchell. 

WOODWORKING. 

184.  Special  Course  in  Woodworking. — Care  and  use 
of  tools;  carpentry;  cabinet-making;  carving; 
turning;  treatment  and  finish  of  wood;  proc- 
esses of  lumbering  and  seasoning  wood;  basis 
of  selecting  wood;  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing;  planning  of  manual  training  equip- 
ments for  different  grades  and  under  varying 
conditions;  the  history  and  evolution  of  tools; 
the  history  of  manual  training,  including  a 
study  of  the  various  European  systems  and  of 
the  various  forms  of  manual  training  in  the 
United  States,  illustrated  by  models  and  draw- 
ings from  each  system;  constructive  design  and 
decoration  as  applied  to  woodwork.  This  course 
is  designed  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  or  super- 
vise manual  training. 

3Mj.  A  continuous  course  during  the  Au- 
tumn, Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  five  times  a 
week;  8:30-10:30.  Miss  Langley. 

189.  A  Course  in  Manual  Training,  as  applied  to 
interior  woodwork  and  to  furniture.  This 
course  consists  of  one  hour  in  recitation  and 
seven  hours  at  the  bench  per  week.  It  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  be  given  in  connection  with 
Courses  173  and  128,  but  may  be  taken  singly 
In  recitation  there  will  be  discussion  of  such 
topics  as  the  following:  Kinds  of  wood  appro- 
priate for  various  uses;  preservation  and  treat- 
ment of  wood  in  floors,  interior  woodwork,  and 
furniture;  history  and  evolution  of  furniture; 
principles  of  construction  in  furniture,  with 
emphasis  on  simplicity,  proportion,  beauty  of 
line,  and  adaptation  to  environment. 

lMj.   First  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 

Miss  Langley. 
Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter. 

Miss  Butler. 

183.  Course  in  Woodwork.— This  course  is  designed 
to  give  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  wood- 
working tools  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
aims  and  principles  of  manual  training.  It  will 
include  constructive  design  and  decoration,  and 
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mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing  in  their 
application  to  manual  training,  This  is  a  gen- 
eral course  covering  in  briefer  form  the  work 
outlined  in  Course  184. 

J^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter. 
Repeated  in  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 

Miss  Butler. 

185.  Course  for  Teachers  in  Primary  Grades.— A 

course  designed  to  give  teachers  a  systematic 
outline  for  constructive  work  in  primary  grades. 
1'Lis  will  be  founded  upon  the  history  work  of 
the  grades  and  will  embrace  work  in  wood,  tex- 
tiles, clay,  cardboard,  and  materials  native  to  the 
neighborhood.  This  course  is  planned  with  ref- 
erence to  the  equipment  of  an  ordinary  school- 
room. KMj.   Spring  Quarter. 

Miss  Butler. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

201.  Fundamental  Gymnastics. — A  progressive  course 

in  practical  gymnastics,  illustrative  of  the  fun- 
damental procedures,  analysis,  technique,  and 
order  of  gymnastic  movement-forms.  Includes 
(1)  tactics,  (2)  free  standing,  marching,  and 
running  exercises,  (3)  tacto-gymnastics,  (4)  the 
simpler  organized  games  and  plays.  Required 
of  all  entering  students.  A  general  course  for 
elementary  school  teachers  (first-year). 

"A"  Course  =  non-credit. 

"B"  Course  (theory  incl.)  =  KMj. 

Gymnasium  Practice:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2:00. 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh. 

202.  General  Gymnastics. — A  continuation  of  Course 

201;  includes  apparatus  gymnastics,  and  the 
practice  of  the  higher,,  organized  games  and 
plays;  also,  dancing  calisthenics,  and  other 
forms  of  applied  gymnastics.  Required. 

"A"  Course  =  non-credit  (0202). 

"  B  "  Course  (theory  inc.)  =  3^Mj. 

Gymnasium  Practice:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  2:00. 

Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh. 

Prerequisite  :  Course  201  or  equivalent. 

203.  Theory  and  Practice  of  School  Gymnastics. — De- 

signed with  especial  reference  to  the  class  aims 
embodied  in  the  general  scheme  of  gymnastics  in 
the  School  of  Education.  The  interpretation  of 
individual  needs  and  qualifications.  Study  of 
procedures  on  the  basis  of  gymnastic  knowledge 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  structure  and 


functions  of  the  human  body.   First-year  stu- 
dents, elementary  school  teachers. 
"A"  Course  as  non-credit  (0203). 
"B  "  Course  (critic-teachers)  = 
Gymnasium  Practice:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.:  2:00. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  201, 202 \  or  equivalent 

204.  General  and  Applied  Gymnastics.— Survey  of 
the  subject-matter  of  gymnastics;  classification 
and  adaptation  according  to  values  and  effects; 
problems  of  system  and  method;  comparative 
results  of  methods  in  educational  gymnastics; 
practical  school  anthropometry.  For  elemen- 
tary, high-school  and  critic-teachers  (second 
year). 
"  B  "  Course  =  ^Mj. 

Gymnasium  Practice:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.;  3:00. 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh. 

Prerequisites:  Courses  201  and  202,  or  203,  or 
equivalents. 

207.  Pedagogics  of  Gymnastic  Instruction.— The  func- 

tion of  organized  gymnastics  in  the  school.  A 
study  of  the  results  of  investigations  of  methods 
of  physical  training.  Processes  of  work-meth- 
ods for  reinforcing  progress.  Relation  of  gym- 
nastics and  athletics.  Preparation,  critical  ex- 
amination and  discussion  of  teaching  outlines. 
Second-year  students,  critic  and  high-school 
teachers. 

"B"  Course  =  ^Mj. 

Gymnasium  Practice:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  3:00. 

Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh. 
Prerequisite :  Course  203. 

208.  The  Organization  of  Gymnastics.— Planning  of  a 

gymnastic  curriculum.  The  regulation  of  phys- 
ical training;  ditto,  of  plays,  games  and  sports; 
outings  and  field  days;  gymnastic  principles 
applied  to  school  recreation.  The  correlation 
of  gymnastics  and  of  gymnastics  with  general 
school  work.  Gymnastic  summaries.  Planning 
of  indoor  and  outdoor  gymnasia.  Elective. 
Special  students,  normal  and  departmental 
teachers  (second  year). 
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B  Course=3^Mj. 

Gymnasium  Practice:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.;  3:00. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh. 
Prerequisite:  Course  204. 

Note. — For  courses  recommended  in  connection  with  the 
above  courses  consult  Assistant  Professor  Kroh. 

206.  Rhythm  and  Games. 

3^Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  2:00. 
Miss  Crawford. 

216.  Child  Hygiene.— Structure  of  the  body,  metab- 

olism, locomotor  mechanism,  growth,  special 
organs.  School  hygiene,  building,  furniture,  air, 
ventilation,  lighting. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30. 
Miss  Crawford. 

217.  Physiology. — A  course  preparatory  to  the  courses 

offered  in  child  hygiene  and  home  economics. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30. 
Miss  Crawford. 

LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

221.  The  Economic  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries. — 

Students  are  advised  to  take  this  course  on 
entering  the  school  as  it  is  planned  to  develop 
the  library  and  museum  facilities  in  this  insti- 
tution and  to  familiarize  them  with  the  general 
reference  books  which  will  be  of  constant  use 
to  them  throughout  their  course.  The  making 
of  books  and  the  principles  of  classification  and 
cataloguing  will  be  presented.  The  general 
reference  books,  dictionaries,  atlases,  cyclope- 


dias, handbooks,  bibliographies,  and  reading- 
lists  will  be  examined  and  compared. 
For  first -year  students. 

%Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  2:00. 

Miss  Warren. 

Two  days  per  week. 

222.  The  Relation  of  the  Library  to  the  Museum.— 

Plans  of  classification,  cataloguing,  and  arrange- 
ment of  books  and  material  and  their  relation 
to  each  other  will  be  presented.  The  library  and 
museum  facilities  of  the  University,  Chicago,  and 
the  United  States,  of  general  interest  to  stu- 
dents will  be  studied. 

M.  First  Term,  Winter  Quarter.  (Prepara- 
tory for  Museum  Course,  Second  Term,  Winter 
Quarter,  given  by  Mr.  Meyers.)   9: 30. 

Miss  Warren. 

223.  Children's  Books  and  Libraries.  —  This  course 

aims  to  present  to  those  who  expect  to  teach  in 
the  elementary  schools,  the  best  books,  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  and  caring  for  the  same. 
A  comparative  study  will  be  made  of  the  best 
reading  rooms  for  children. 
For  second-year  students. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  9:30. 

Miss  Warren. 

231.  Museum. — A  study  of  materials,  identification, 
interpretation,  collecting  and  arrangement  with 
reference  to  use  in  teaching  and  class  study. 

M.   Second  Term,  Winter  Quarter ;  9:30. 

Mr.  I.  B.  Meyers. 


The  demand  for  thoroughly  prepared  teachers  of  German  in  secondary  schools  is  steadily  increasing  and 
constantly  exceeds  the  supply.  It  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of  the  College  of  Education  to  meet  this  need  by  furnishing  to  students  who 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching,  such  training  in  the  German  Language  and  literature  and  such 
practice  in  the  applications  of  sound  pedagogical  principles  to  the  task  of  class-instruction  as  seem  most  likely 
to  insure  professional  success. 

A  great  variety  of  courses  in  language  and  language  history  and  in  literature  and  literary  history  consti- 
tute the  regular  work  offered  by  the  department  to  advanced  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges  and  the  Graduate 
School.  In  addition  to  this  general  preparation,  the  College  of  Education  will  co-operate  with  the  German 
Department  by  offering  to  prospective  teachers  of  German  courses  in  methodology  as  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
the  German  language  and  literature  in  connection  with  actual  class-room  practice.  The  co-operative  courses 
are  the  following : 
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..  General  Course  for  Teachers  of  German.— Lectures 
on  the  most  important  present  methods  of 
modern  language  instruction  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Pedagogic  treatment  of  the 
main  difficulties  of  pronunciation,  elementary 
grammar,  and  vocabulary.  This  course  as  well 
as  Courses  (2)  and  (3)  will  also  include  essays, 
discussions,  and  practice  teaching. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  1904. 
Mr.  Prokosch. 

2.  German  Grammar  and  Composition  in  Secondary 
Schools. — A  thorough  course  on  the  teaching  of 
the  more  difficult  parts  of  German  grammar  and 
elementary  composition.  Synonyms,  idioms. 
Study  and  criticism  of  text-books. 

Mj.   Spring  Quarter;  1904. 
Mr.  Prokosch. 


3.  German  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools.— A  con- 
sideration of  (a)  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
study  of  literature  adapted  to  the  work  in 
secondary  schools,  (b)  of  the  relations  of  this 
study  to  the  learning  of  the  language,  and  (c)  of 
suitable  methods  of  presentation.  Study  and 
criticism  of  text-books. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-4.] 


Students  who  have  already  done  an  amount  of 
work  in  German  language  and  literature  equiv- 
alent to  the  Junior  College  courses  and  at  least  seven 
Senior  College  courses  including  Course  11,  may  take 
these  new  courses.  Prospective  teachers  of  German 
are  urged  to  do  so. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1905-6 


June  9 

June  10 

June  12 

June  13 

June  14 
June  15 
June  16 

June  16 

June  17 

July  4 

July  27 
July  28 


THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES  ARE 
1905 

Friday  Junior  College  Day. 

Saturday        Alumni  Day. 
Monday         Class  Day. 
Tuesday         The  Summer  Convocation. 


Oct.  2 
Nov.  23 


HELD  ON  THE  SECOND 


Jan.  2  Tuesday 


Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 
Friday 


8ept.  1  Friday 


Monday 
(30?) 

Dec.  19  Tuesday 


|  Quarterly  Examinations. 

Spring  Quarter  ends. 
Summer  Quarter  begins. 
Independence  Day  :  a  holiday. 

! Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of 
the  Summer  Quarter. 
First  Teem  of  Summer  Quarter  ends. 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
begins. 

f  Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  the 
J    Summer  Quarter 
1  The  Autumn  Convocation. 
[  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends . 

Autumn  Quarter  begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day  :  a  holiday. 

The  Winter  Convocation 


Dec.  20 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  22 


Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


Dec.  22  Friday 


|  Quarterly  Examinations. 
Autumn  Quarter  ends. 


Feb.  12 

Monday 

Feb.  22 

Thursday 

Mar.  18 

Sunday 

Mar.  19 

Monday 

Mar.  20 

Tuesday 

Mar.  21 

Wednesday 

Mar.  22 

Thursday 

Mar.  23 

Friday 

Mar.  23 

Friday 

Mar.  24-31 

April  2 

Monday 

May  30 

Wednesday 

June  8 

Friday 

June  9 

Saturday 

June  11 

Monday 

June  12 

Tuesday 

June  13 

Wednesday 

June  14 

Thursday 

June  15 

Friday 

June  15 

Friday 

TUESDAY  OP  BACH  MONTH 
1906 

S Winter  Quarter  begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
incoming  students. 

Lincoln's  Birthday  :  a  holiday. 

(  Washington's  Birthday:  a  Holiday, 
t  The  Annual  Contest  in  Oratory, 

Convocation  Sunday. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni\ 
Congregation. 

Spring  Convocation. 

|  Quarterly  Examinations. 

Winter  Quarter  ends. 
Quarterly  Recess. 

i Spring  Quarter  begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
incoming  students. 

Memorial  Day  :  a  holiday. 

Junior  College  Day. 

Alumni  Day. 

r  Class  Day. 

]  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Universitt 
(  Congregation. 

The  Summer  Convocation. 


|  Quarterly  Examinations. 
Spring  Quarter  ends. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Che  President  of  the  University,  William  Rainey  Harper,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 
Che  University  Recorder,  Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  11. 
Che  Secretary  to  the  President,  Henry  Porter  Chandler,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 
The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  George  Herbert  Locke,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  100. 
Che  Dean  of  the  Technological  Course  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry  Holmes  Belfield,  Manual  Train- 
ing Building,  Room  162. 

Che  Dean  of  the  Academic  Course  of  the  University  High  School,  William  Bishop  Owen,  Manual  Training 
Building,  Room  164. 

Che  Dean  of  Women  of  the  University  High  School,  Luanna  Robertson,  Manual  Training  Building,  Room  165. 
Che  Principal  of  the  University  Elementary  School,  Wilbur  Samuel  Jackman,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall, 
Room  198. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University;  Professor  and  Head  of 

the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
3EORGE  HERBERT  LOCKE,  M.A.,  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

VILBUR  SAMUEL  JACKMAN,  A.B.,  Principal  of  the  University  Elementary  School;  Professor  of  the 

Teaching  of  Natural  Science. 
VILLI  AM  BISHOP  OWEN,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Academic  Course  of  the  University  High  School;  Associate 

Professor  of  Greek. 
TATHANIEL  BUTLER,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

*EORGE  WILLIAM  MYERS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
OHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London  (Summer  Quarter, 
1905). 

"AMES  H.  VAN  SICKLE,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Lecturer  on  Education  (Summer 
Quarter,  1905). 

)ANIEL  P.  MacMILLAN,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Child-Study  in  Chicago  Public  Schools ;  Lecturer  on  Educa- 
tion (Summer  Quarter,  1905). 
3MILY  JANE  RICE,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History  and  Literature. 
1ARTHA  FLEMING,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art. 
iONIA  BABER,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and  Geology. 
lDDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
LLICE  PELOUBET  NORTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 
VILLARD  CLARK  GORE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
/ARL  JOHANNES  KROH,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Training. 
ELEANOR  SMITH,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Music. 

RA  M.  CARLEY,  Assistant  Professor  of  Manual  Training,  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  Manual  Training 

(Summer  Quarter,  1905). 
JERTHA  PAYNE,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

lMY  LOUISE  DANIELS,  Instructor  in  Household  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  1905). 
JLLIAN  SOPHIA  CUSHMAN,  Instructor  in  Art. 

IARY  LOIS  KISSELL,  Instructor  in  Metal  Work  (Summer  Quarter,  1905). 
ANTOINETTE  BELLE  HOLLISTER,  Instructor  in  Clay  Modeling. 
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IRA  BENTON  MEYERS,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Natural  Science,  and  Curator  of  Museum. 
FRANCES  MUSSELMAN,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture,  Francis  W.  Parker  School  (Summer  Quarter 
1905). 

IRENE  WARREN,  Librarian,  and  Associate  in  School  Library  Economy. 
CLARA  ISABEL  MITCHELL,  Associate  in  Art  and  Textiles. 
ELIZABETH  EUPHROSYNE  LANGLEY,  Associate  in  Manual  Training,  and  Sloyd  for  Primary  Grades 
ANNETTE  BUTLER,  Associate  in  Manual  Training,  and  Constructive  Work  for  Primary  Grades. 
GUDRUN  THORNE-THOMSEN,  Associate  in  Oral  Reading  and  History  (Summer  Quarter,  1905). 
EDNA  DAISY  DAY,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Household  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  1905). 
GERTRUDE  SMITH,  Assistant  in  Music;  Piano  and  Theory. 
LELIA  PURDY,  Assistant  in  Textiles. 
RUTH  ABBOTT,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library. 

FREDERICK  EMERY  WALRATH,  Assistant  in  Art  and  Clay  Modeling. 
GEORG  THORNE-THOMSEN,  Geographic  Drawing  (Summer  Quarter,  1905). 
ZOE  SMITH  BRADLEY,  Music,  Voice  (Summer  Quarter,  1905). 
ESTHER  M.  CRAWFORD,  Drawing  and  Painting  (Summer  Quarter,  1905). 
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HENRY  HOLMES  BELFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Dean; 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Civics. 

WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  Ph.D.,  Dean;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

LUANNA  ROBERTSON,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Women; 
Instructor  in  German. 

WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin. 

CARL  JOHANNES  KROH,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Education. 

WALLACE  WALTER  ATWOOD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  Physiography. 

ARTHUR  FAIRCHILD  BARNARD,  A.B.,  Instructor 
in  History . 

JOHN  MAXWELL  CROWE,  A.M.,  Instructor  in 
English. 

WILBERT  SHEPARD  DREW,  S.B.,  Instructor  in 
Machine  Shop. 

EARL  BIXBY  FERSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Draw- 
ing. 

MARCUS  WILSON  JERNEGAN,  A.M.,  Instructor 
in  History. 

ARTHUR  CONSTANT  LUNN,  A.M.,  Instructor  in 

Mathematics. 
ROY  HUTCHINSON  BROWNLEE,  A.B.,  Instructor 

in  Chemistry. 
WILLIAM  ROCKWELL  WICKES,  A.M.,  Instructor 

in  Mathematics  and  Bookkeeping. 
FREDERICK  NEWTON  WILLIAMS,  Instructor  in 

Drawing. 

SAMUEL  CARLISLE  JOHNSTON,  A.M.,  Instructor 
in  Greek. 

IRA  BENTON  MEYERS,  Instructor  in  Biology. 
CARLETON  JOHN  LYNDE,  A.B.,  Instructor  in 
Physics. 

CHARLES  HENRY  VAN  TUYL,  A.B.,  Instructor 
in  Latin. 


FRANK  H.  SELDEN,  Instructor  in  Woodwork. 

ERNEST  RUDOLPH  BRESLICH,  A.B.,  Instructor 

in  Mathematics. 

ADOLPH  C.  von  NOE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German 

ALICE  FIDELIA  PITKIN,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Phy si 

cal  Education. 
FRANCES  RAMSAY  ANGUS,  A.B.,  Associate  i 
French. 

HENRIETTA  HELEN  CHASE,  Ph.B.,  Associate  i% 
French. 

FRANK  BARNES  CHERINGTON,  A.M.,  Associate 

in  English. 

CLAUDE   HENRY   CROSS,  Associate  in  Forgi 

and  Foundry. 
WILLIAM  REES  DAVIS,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English 

ANGUS  MATTHEW  FREW,  M.D.,  Associate  it 
Physical  Education. 

SARAH  FRANCES  PELLETT,  A.M.,  Associate  ir» 
Latin. 

EUGENIE  PARCOT,  C.E.,  Associate  in  French. 

HARRY  FLETCHER  SCOTT,  A.M.,  Associate  in 
Latin. 

AMY  L.  DANIELS,  Associate  in  Domestic  Science 

HARRIS  FRANKLIN  MacNEISH,  S.B.,  Assistam 
in  Mathematics. 

LYDIA  MARIE  SCHMIDT,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  i 
German. 

FRANK  HOWARD  WESTCOTT,  A.B.,  Assistan 
in  Physics. 

SHERLOCK  BRONSON  GASS,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  it 
English. 

WILBERT  LESTER  CARR,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Latin 
CASSIUS  BRUCE  AVERY,  Assistant  in  Woodwork 
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VILBUR  SAMUEL  JACKMAN,  A.B.,  Principal. 

^.NNE  ELIZABETH  ALLEN,  Instructor,  Kinder- 
garten ;  first  two  years. 

 ,  Instructor  in  Physical 

Education. 

VBRAM  ADELBERT  KESTER,  Instructor,  Ninth 
Year. 

5UDRUN  THORNE-THOMSEN,  Instructor,  Fifth 
Year. 

3ERTRUDE  VAN  HOESEN,  Instructor,  Sixth  Year. 
3LSIE  AMY  WYGANT,  Instructor,  Fourth  Year. 
VNTOINETTE    B.   HOLLISTER,   Instructor  in 

Clay -Modeling. 
jILLIAN  SOPHIA  CUSHMAN,  Instructor  in  Art. 

CATHARINE  MARIAN  STILWELL,  Ph.B.,  In- 
structor, Tenth  Year. 

IARRY  ORRIN  GILLETT,  S.B.,  Instructor,  Ninth 
Year. 

\.NNAS  HIGGINS,  Ph.B.,  Instructor,  Eighth  Year. 


ANNETTE  COVINGTON,  Associate  in  Art. 
MARY  ROOT  KERN,  Associate  in  Music. 
MARY  REED,  Associate,  Seventh  Year. 
ANNETTE  BUTLER,  Associate  in  Manual  Training 
(Primary  Groups). 

ELIZABETH  EUPHROSYNE  LANGLEY,  Asso- 
ciate in  Manual  Training  (Grammar  Groups). 

LORLEY  ADA  ASHL^MAN,  Associate  in  French. 

ELSABETH  PORT,  Assistant,  Third  Year. 

ANNA  SCHERZ,  Assistant  in  German. 

CAROLINE  MAY  PIERCE,  Assistant,  Seventh  Year 
(for  1904-5). 

LELIA  PURDY,  Assistant  in  Textiles. 

JENNY  HELEN  SNOW,  Assistant  in  Cooking. 

FREDERICK  EMERY  WALRATH,  Assistant  in 
Clay -Modeling. 
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:  The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
sago was  formed  by  the  consolidation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs. 
Qmmons  McCormick  Blaine  and  presided  over  by  the 
ate  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker;  the  Laboratory  School 
>f  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the 
ounder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John 
)ewey,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education;  the 
South  Side  Academy,  the  Dean  of  which  was  Asso- 
ciate Professor  William  B.  Owen,  of  the  University; 
md  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  whose  head 
or  many  years  has  been  Dr.  Henry  H.  Belfield.  There 
s,  therefore,  gathered  in  one  group  of  buildings  a 
:omplete  school  system — kindergarten,  elementary, 


high  school,  and  college  grades — with  opportunities 
for  training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educa- 
tional surroundings,  and  with  all  the  privileges  of  a 
great  university.  The  fundamental  element  in  the 
significance  of  this  School  of  Education,  as  expressed 
in  an  address  given  by  Dr.  John  Dewey,  is  the  desire 
and  resolute  purpose  to  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, not  only  here,  but  everywhere,  through  inspiring 
teachers  with  more  vital  and  adequate  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  their  work,  and  through  furnishing 
them  with  the  intellectual  equipments  necessary  to 
make  them  effective  and  apt  in  carrying  out  such 
broadened  and  deep  ideals. 


THE  BUILDINGS 


The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situ- 
ited  on  Scammon  court,  between  Kimbark  and  Mon- 
•oe  avenues,  the  main  building  facing  the  Midway 
?laisance.  When  finally  completed,  there  will  be  one 
arge  building  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  but  at 
)resent  the  east  and  west  wings  are  incomplete.  The 
esult  is  that  there  are  really  two  buildings,  the  one 
lousing  the  College  of  Education,  the  Elementary 
School,  and  the  academic  part  of  the  High  School;  the 
>ther  housing  the  Manual  Training  Department  of 
,he  High  School. 


The  buildings  are  of  stone,  with  tile  roofs  to  corre- 
spond with  the  other  buildings  of  the  University, 
although  the  actual  details  of  architectural  style  are 
different.  The  main  building  has  a  frontage  of  350 
feet  and  a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet. 
It  is  four  stories  high,  but  passenger  and  freight  ele- 
vators give  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 

First  floor — On  the  first  floor  are  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  College  and  of  the  Elementary  School^ 
the  Kindergarten  and  first  four  grades  of  the  Ele- 
mentary School,  the  departments  of  Mathematics  and 
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Physics  of  the  College  and  High  School,  and  other 
classrooms. 

Second  floor — On  the  second  floor  is  the  Library, 
with  some  15,000  volumes;  a  reading-room;  a  Seminar 
room;  the  departments  of  Geography,  History,  and 
Oral  Reading;  a  gymnasium  for  the  primary  grades; 
and  classrooms  for  grades  from  the  fifth  to  seventh  of 
the  Elementary  School.  There  is  also  a  complete 
theater  with  stage,  foot  lights,  drop  curtain,  etc.  This 
room  will  accommodate  about  200  persons,  and  in  it 
are  given  during  the  year  many  plays  by  the  children 
of  the  Elementary  School. 

Third  floor — Immediately  above  the  Library  is  the 
Museum,  which  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  the 
school;  the  departments  of  Psychology,  Nature  Study, 
Home  Economics,  and  Chemistry;  the  Eighth  Grade 
of  the  Elementary  School;  and  a  rest  room  for  the 
women  of  the  College. 

Fourth  floor — On  the  fourth  floor  are  the  depart- 
ments of  Music,  Elementary  Woodworking,  Drawing 
and  Painting,  Clay-Modeling  and  Pottery,  Sewing  and 
Textiles,  Photography. 

A  special  feature  of  the  fourth  floor  is  the  Lunch- 
room. This  is  equipped  to  serve  luncheon  to  1,000 
persons,  and  has  seating  accommodation  for  200  at  one 
time. 

On  the  deck  of  the  central  tower  of  the  building 
(which  also  furnishes  space  for  the  meteorological 
instruments)  a  camera  obscura  has  been  constructed, 
by  means  of  which  a  large  picture  of  any  section  of 


the  surrounding  landscape  can  be  projected  into 
dark  room  immediately  below. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  are  the  kiln-roor 
and  the  casting-room. 

The  building  is  equipped  with  a  complete  telephon 
system,  with  an  automatic  central  switchboard. 

The  Manual-Training  Building  of  the  School  of  Edu 
cation  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  build 
ing,  and  is  completely  adapted  to  its  purpose  and  uj 
to  date  in  every  respect.  Its  dimensions  are  350  by  6. 
feet.  The  two  ends  are  each  three  stories  in  heighl 
and  the  shops  between  are  one-story  high  and  ar 
lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof.  The  drawing-rooms  ar 
well  lighted  and  are  furnished  with  the  latest  appli 
ances,  including  facilities  for  blue-printing.  Th 
wood-shops  have  a  complete  outfit  of  benches,  carpen 
ters'  and  turners'  tools,  lathes,  planer,  band  and  circu 
lar  saw,  and  complete  facilities  for  cabinet-making 
The  forge-shop  is  furnished  with  down -draft  forges 
pressure  blower  and  exhaust  fan,  a  complete  outfit  o 
smithing  tools,  gas  furnace  for  tempering  and  brazing 
and  also  drill  and  emery  wheels.  The  foundry  i, 
equipped  with  a  cupola,  facilities  for  floor  and  bench 
work,  two  brass  furnaces,  core  oven  with  revolving 
iron  shelves,  and  a  large  assortment  of  patterns  anc 
flasks.  The  machine  shop  is  equipped  with  eighteei 
lathes  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  swing,  plane* 
shaper,  two  universal  milling  machines,  two  dril 
presses,  sensitive  drill,  water  tool  grinder,  universa 
grinder,  and  a  large  assortment  of  small  tools.  Al 
machinery  in  the  building  is  driven  by  electric  motors 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


The  College  of  Education  is  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  persons  who  desire  to  teach  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges.  It  is  not 
only  a  college  of  the  University  with  all  college  privi- 
leges, but  also  a  professional  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  has  therefore  a  very  intimate  connection 
with  the  University  High  and  Manual  Training 
School,  and  the  University  Elementary  School.  This 
union  of  educational  forces  makes  it  possible  to  com- 
bine theory  and  practice  in  a  very  satisfactory  way 
and  thus  attain  the  desired  end  of  giving  the  students- 
in-training  not  only  inspiration,  practical  insight  and 
skill,  but  also  command  of  the  fundamental  intellectual 
tools  of  the  work  which  they  are  about  to  undertake. 

Chapel  Assembly—  Students  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation meet  in  Chapel  Assembly  on  Tuesdays  at  10:30 
a.  m.,  Room  214.    Attendance  is  required. 

Physical  Culture — Two  hours  a  week  during  four 
Quarters  are  required  of  students  in  Courses  A  and 


B;  during  two  Quarters,  of  students  in  the  Arts  anc 
Technology  courses. 

College  of  Education  Council — The  Council  is  com 
posed  of  five  members  elected  as  follows:  one  fron 
students  in  Course  A,  one  from  those  in  the  Kinder 
garten  course,  one  from  those  in  Arts  and  Technology 
and  two  from  those  in  Course  B.  This  Council  serve* 
as  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  students  of  th( 
College  of  Education  in  relation  to  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  only  those  may  be 
chosen  as  Councilors  whose  academic  records  make 
them  eligible  for  public  appearance. 

Unclassified  students — Undergraduate  students  nol 
seeking  a  degree  may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  oil 
instruction  offered  in  the  University,  under  the  f ol ! 
lowing  conditions  :  (1)  The  student  must  be  not  lest 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  (2)  There  must  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  not  entering  a  regular  course ! 
(3)  Such  examinations  as  the  Dean  and  the  instruc- 
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dtb  concerned  may  deem  proper  prerequisites  to  the 
rork  to  be  undertaken  must  be  satisfactorily  passed, 
t)  Unclassified  students  are  not  received  for  ele- 
lentary  subjects  only.  For  example,  students  are  not 
eceived  for  beginning  French,  beginning  German, 
tc,  unless  advanced  work  in  some  other  line  is  also 
aken.  (5)  It  is  understood  that  the  admission  of  un- 
lassified  students  to  the  University  is  a  privilege 

hich  will  be  terminated  in  the  case  of  any  individual, 
:,  at  any  time,  the  Faculties  have  reason  to  believe 
hat  the  best  use  is  not  being  made  of  it.    (6)  It  is  also 

nderstood  that  when  a  student  has  admission  and 
ollege  credits  amounting  to  fifteen  units  he  may  on 
ecommendation  of  the  Dean,  and  by  vote  of  the  Fac- 


ulty of  the  Junior  Colleges,  be  admitted  to  a  Junior 
College. 

Practice-teaching. — No  person  may  receive  the  di- 
ploma, certificate,  or  degree  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion who  has  not  satisfied  the  requirements  in  regard 
to  practice-teaching.  These  are  outlined  in  connec- 
tion with  the  curricula  of  the  various  courses. 

The  general  statement  is  as  follows : 

Students  registering  for  practice  are  required  to  give 
at  least  one  hour  a  day  to  the  work.  In  addition,  they 
must  attend  the  critic  meetings  conducted  by  the 
principal  and  the  grade  teachers  at  prearranged  hours, 
and  to  allow  for  such  other  time  to  the  practice  school 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  efficiency  on  their  part 
and  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils. 


CURRICULA 


Four  classes  of  Curricula  have  been  arranged  in  the 

College  of  Education: 

I.  General  Course  A:  two  years,  based  upon 
graduation  from  a  high  school  having  a  four 
years'  course  and  recognized  by  the  University. 
For  elementary-school  teachers. 

A  Kindergarten  Course  for  the  training  of 
persons  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten 
grades  has  been  arranged,  which  differs  but 
slightly  from  the  general  course.  It  has  the 
same  admission  requirements  and  extends  over 
the  same  amount  of  time. 
II.  General  Course  B:  four  years,  based  upon 
graduation  from  a  high  school  having  a  four- 
years'  course  and  recognized  by  the  University. 
Of  the  fifteen  units,  eight  and  a  half  are  pre- 
scribed. The  degree  of  Ed.  B.  is  conferred  at 
the  successful  completion  of  this  course.  For 
persons  intending  to  teach  in  almost  any  di- 
vision of  school  work,  but  especially  as  secon- 
dary-school teachers,  critic  teachers,  depart- 
mental supervisors  in  elementary  and  normal 
schools,  etc. 

III.  Courses  for  students  preparing  to  teach  in 
secondary  and  normal  schools:  four  years, 
based  upon  the  general  admission  require- 
ments for  the  degrees  A.B.,  S.B.,  and  Ph.B. 
IV.  Courses  in  Arts  and  Technology:  two  years, 
based  in  general  upon  the  same  admission 
requirements  as  for  General  Course  A,  and  in- 
tended for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers 
of  special  subjects  in  elementary  schools  ;  also 
those  who  wish  to  become  supervisors 
and  special  or  departmental  teachers  in  normal 
schools,  mechanical  and  agricultural  colleges, 
high  schools,  and  large  city  school  systems. 
These  courses  have  their  own  specific  requirements 

ndicated  in  the  detailed  statements  on  pages,  13 — 15 

ind  should  be  carefully  studied. 

General  Requirements  for  Admission 

Preparation  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion is  expected  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a 


first-class  high  school  or  institution  of  similar  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  and  a  unit 
corresponds  to  a  course  of  study  comprising  not  less 
than  150  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  lab- 
oratory work  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one 
hour  of  prepared  work.  Fifteen  units  are  required 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Education.  For  admis- 
sion to  Course  B  eight  and  a  half  are  prescribed.  For 
details  see  admission  under  each  curriculum  given 
below.  The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  accepted  for 
admission  by  the  University  with  the  value  assigned. 

Civics  '      %  unit 

History : 

History  of  Greece      -      -       -       -       %  unit 

History  of  Rome  j|  unit 

Mediaeval  History  ) 

,       „.  .         >  together    -      -      -  1  unit 
Modern  History  ) 

History  of  the  United  States,  %  unit  or  1  unit, 
according  to  the  length  and  thoroughness  of 
the  course. 

History  of  England,  %  un^  or  1  unit,  according 
to  the  length  and  thoroughness  of  the  course, 
but  only  1  unit  in  all  can  be  gained  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

Greek      -------       3  units 

If  Greek  is  offered  for  admission,  the  minimum 
which  will  be  accepted  is  two  units.  This 
includes  the  reading  of  four  books  of  the  Anab- 
asis, with  exercises  in  composition.    Six  books 
of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  represent  the  third  unit 
of  Greek.    If  only  a  half -unit  is  offered,  an  extra 
Major  will  be  required  in  college. 
Latin      -  -      -       -      4  units 

If  Latin  is  offered  for  admission,  the  minimum 
which  will  be  accepted  is  two  units.  The  two 
units  cover  the  reading  of  the  usual  amount  of 
Caesar's  Gallic  War,  or  its  equivalent,  with  the 
work  preliminary  thereto.  The  third  unit  of 
Latin  is  represented  by  a  year's  work  in  Virgil 
or  Ovid  (or  equivalent),  and  the  fourth  unit  by 
a  year's  work  in  Cicero,  or  equivalent.  Latin 
composition  is  also  required  for  the  completion 
of  four  units. 
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French  3  units 

Each  full  year  of  high-school  or  academic  work 
in  French  will  constitute  a  unit.    A  student 
may  offer  one,  two,  or  three  units  of  French. 
German  -       -  -      -       -      3  units 

Each  full  year  of  high-school  or  academic  work  in 
German  will  constitute  a  unit.  A  student  may 
offer  one,  two,  or  three  units  of  German. 

English   3  units 

Mathematics : 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations        -        1  unit 
Algebra  through  Quadratic  Equations,  %  unit  (in 
addition  to  the  above). 

Plane  Geometry  1  unit 

Solid  Geometry  3^  unit 

Physics  1  unit 

The  student's  laboratory  notebook  in  Physics 
must  be  presented. 

Chemistry  1  unit 

Geology     -------       %  unit 

Physiography,  %  unit  or  1  unit,  according  to  the 
length  and  thoroughness  of  the  course. 

General  Biology  1  unit 

Zoology  Horl  unit 

Botany     -  ...        %  or  1  unit 

Physiology         -       -         -  H  unit 

Mechanical  and  Freehand  Drawing  -  1  unit 
Biblical  History  and  Literature    -      -     K  or  1  unit 

General  remark  upon  the  requirements. — The 
attention  of  teachers  in  our  high  schools  is  directed 
to  the  position  taken  by  this  University,  that  it  will 
insist,  in  all  the  above  requirements,  upon  the  power 
to  ascertain  and  use  facts  in  addition  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  facts. 

Times  and  places  of  examinations—  Examina- 
tions for  admission  are  held  at  the  University  in  June 
and  September.  They  are  also  given  at  the  request  of 
students  or  teachers  at  either  of  the  regular  dates  at 
other  places  in  which  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
be  made.  Applications  for  such  examinations  should 
be  made  to  the  Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools  at 
least  thirty  days  in  advance.  Examinations  for  ad- 
mission at  other  than  the  regular  dates  may  be  given 
only  at  the  University,  and  that  by  special  permission 
of  the  Examiner,  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $15  (the  amount 
being  dependent  on  the  number  of  examinations 
taken). 

Candidates  for  admission  are  not  required  to  take 
all  the  examinations  at  one  time. 

Examination  or  inspection  fee.  A  fee  of  $5  is 
charged  for  examination  for  admission.  This  is  paid 
when  the  first  examination  is  taken.  The  same  fee 
is  paid  by  students  entering  upon  certificate  from  co- 
operating schools  to  cover  cost  of  inspection. 

Students  from  Morgan  Park  Academy,  the  Uni- 
versity High  School  (the  South  Side  Academy 
and  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  combined), 
and  the  Affiliated  and  Co-operating  Schools  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  upon  presentation  of  a  subject 


certificate  covering  each  of  the  subjects  stated  above 
as  required  for  admission. 

Advanced  standing  by  examination.  —  Collegt 
credit  is  not  ordinarily  given  for  entrance  examina 
tions  in  excess  of  the  fifteen  units  required  for  admis- 
sion ;  but  candidates  who  have  carried  their  work 
beyond  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  of  a  Junior  College  may  apply  for  examination 
for  advanced  standing.  Students  who  enter  from 
co-operating  schools  with  excess  admission  credit  of 
such  nature  and  amount  as  to  furnish  a  claim  for  ad- 
vanced standing,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Examiner 
with  an  official  statement  of  such  excess  credit,  au- 
thorizing the  proper  Departmental  Examiner  to  test 
the  claim  by  examination  and  designate  the  amount 
of  credit  to  be  assigned.  Students  from  Morgan  Park 
Academy,  the  University  High  School,  and  affiliated 
schools  receive  advanced  standing  for  excess  admis- 
sion credit  without  further  examination  in  the  ratio  of 
two  Majors  for  one  unit. 

Admission  to  probationary  advanced  standing 
without  examination. — Students  who  have  completed 
at  least  one  year's  work  in  a  reputable  college,  and 
who  are  honorably  dismissed  therefrom,  may  be  ad 
mitted  to  the  Colleges  of  the  University  without 
examination  under  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  Credit  will  be  given  (a)  for  the  preparatory  work 
done,  in  so  far  as  it  is  equivalent  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  the  work  required  for  admission  to  the  University 
and  (b)  for  the  college  work  already  done  in  so  far  as 
it  is  equivalent  to  courses  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Uni 
versity,  provided  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished 
that  this  work  has  been  done  in  a  proper  manner 
The  consideration  of  claims  for  such  credit  is  in 
charge  of  the  Examiner  for  Colleges,  who  will  fur 
nish  an  estimate  only  when  proper  data  are  supplied 
by  the  applicant.  These  consist  of  (a)  a  full  state- 
ment of  preparatory  and  college  study  on  the  blank 
furnished  by  the  University;  (b)  an  official  transcript 
of  the  college  record ;  (c)  a  letter  of  honorable  dis- 
missal ;  and  (d)  a  copy  of  the  college  catalogue 
marked  to  show  its  entrance  requirements  and  the 
course  of  study  pursued  by  the  applicant.  Creden- 
tials (6)  and  (c)  must  be  presented  before  applying 
for  formal  admission. 

All  claims  for  advanced  standing  must  be  presented  I 
at  the  outset.  Unless  by  special  action  of  the  Faculty, 
no  additional  claim  will  be  considered,  except  for  work 
done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

2.  No  official  action  upon  applications  for  ad- 
vanced standing  is  taken  by  the  Faculties  until  the 
student  has  been  in  residence  for  two  Quarters,  and 
the  application  has  been  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Advanced  Standing;  and  in  case  the  character  of 
his  subsequent  work  is  such  as  to  create  doubt  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  that  which  has  preceded,  the 
University  explicitly  reserves  the  right  to  reconsider 
the  assignment  of  advanced  standing,  and  to  exact 
an  examination  in  each  course  for  which  credit  has 
been  given.  The  maximum  credit  is  twenty-seven 
Majors. 

Graduation  and  Diploma 

1.  No  candidate  will  receive  a  diploma,  certificate, 
or  degree  from  the  College  of  Education  until  the 
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Faculty  is  convinced  of  his  ability  to  teach  success- 
fully in  some  specified  grade,  department,  or  school. 

2.  A  minimum  of  one  year's  residence  work  in  the 
College  of  Education  is  required  before  a  student  can 
be  granted  a  certificate,  diploma  or  degree. 

I.    GENERAL  COURSE  A.  (TWO  YEARS) 
Admission 

1.  To  regular  standing  —  classified  students.— 
Granted  to  students  who  offer  any  fifteen  of  the  units 
accepted  for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  admits  (a)  graduates  of  universities,  col- 
leges, and  normal  schools;  (b)  students  who  have  taken 
partial  courses  in  approved  colleges  or  normal  schools, 
provided  they  have  honorable  dismissal  from  the  same, 
and  provided  they  offer  at  least  fifteen  units  of  adrais- 
aion  work  ;  (c)  graduates  of  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies affiliated  or  co-operating  with  the  University. 

2.  Not  to  regular  standing — unclassified  students. — 
a)  To  teachers  of  at  least  one  year's  successful  experi- 
ance,  when  recommended  by  the  Director  and  the  Dean 
Df  the  College  of  Education  ;  (b)  to  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  academies  not  in  affiliation  or  co-operation 
with  the  University,  provided  such  high  schools  and 
academies  have  standard  four-year  courses  such  as  are 
accepted  by  the  leading  state  universities  ;  (c)  to  stu- 
lents  who  have  had,  in  private  schools,  courses  which 
ire  fully  equivalent  to  those  mentioned  under  (6). 

Applicants  for  admission  as  unclassified  students 
must  present  official  testimonials  or  certificates  show- 
ng  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  which  they  have 
lone.  When  the  work  of  unclassified  students  has 
Deen  shown  to  be  satisfactory,  they  shall  be  given 
egular  standing  in  the  College  of  Education,  provided 
;hey  present  the  requisite  number  of  admission  credits. 

For  admission,  either  as  regular  or  as  unclassified 
jtudents  in  the  College  of  Education,  students  must 
le  free  from  physical  defects  likely  to  impair  their 
lsefulness  as  teachers. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 
All  work  over  and  above  that  included  in  the  high- 
ichool  course  which  has  been  done  by  a  student  in  a 
eputable  normal  school,  college,  or  other  institution 
)f  like  standing  and  grade,  on  being  submitted  to  the 
Jniversity  Examiner  will  receive  due  advanced  credit 
n  the  College  of  Education. 

Graduation  and  Diploma 
1.  On  the  completion  of  the  two-year  course,  a 
liploma  is  given  to  the  student. 

i 

Curriculum  of  General  Course  A 
Note. — For  announcements  of  Courses  numbered  below,  see 
!ouese8  of  Instruction. 

Education,  3  Majors:  One  of  these  must  be  Ele- 
aentary  Psychology  and  one  History  of  Education. 

Geography.  2  Majors:  Courses  102,  103  or  KM. 

History,  2  Majors:  Courses  32,  33. 

Nature  Study,  2  Majors:  Courses  82,  85  or  86. 

Mathematics,  1}4  Majors:  Courses  132  and  133. 

Speech  and  Oral  Reading,  1%  Majors:  Course  51, 
U  Major  to  be  elected. 
I  Home  Economics,  1  Major:  Course  121. 

Observation  and  Practice-teaching,  3  Majors. 
I  Electives,  2  Majors, 
j  Total  — 18  Majors. 


In  addition  to  the  above  credit  subjects,  each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  register  each  Quarter  for  Courses 
in  the  Arts,  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

FOR  FIRST-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Autumn  Quarter. — Manual  Training,  3  hours;  Hy- 
giene, 2  hours;  Music,  1  hour. 

Winter  Quarter. — Design,  3  hours ;  Gymnastics, 
2  hours;  Music,  1  hour. 

Spring  Quarter. — Textiles,  3  hours ;  Gymnastics,  2 
hours;  Library  Economics,  1  hour. 

FOR  SECOND-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Autumn  Quarter. — Drawing  and  Painting,  3  hours; 
Gymnastics,  2  hours ;  Music,  1  hour. 

Winter  Quarter. — Modeling,  3  hours;  Gymnastics, 
2  hours  ;  Music,  1  hour. 

Spring  Quarter. — Pottery,  3  hours ;  Music,  1  hour. 

"The  Arts"  in  General  Course  A  are  not  credited 
on  the  usual  basis  of  Majors  but  they  form  a  part  of 
the  required  work  prescribed  by  this  curriculum. 

All  courses  in  the  other  Colleges  of  the  University 
for  which  students  in  the  College  of  Education  are 
qualified  are  open  to  them. 

Practice-teaching. — Three  Majors  of  practice  work 
in  the  University  Elementary  School  are  required  for 
graduation,  at  least  two  of  which  must  be  taken  in  the 
second  year. 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  COURSE  (TWO  YEARS) 

The  admission  requirements  are  the  same  as  for 
General  Course  A.  The  duration  of  time  is  two  years, 
and  upon  the  completion  of  the  course  a  diploma  is 
given. 

The  object  of  this  special  course  is  to  give  those 
who  desire  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten  grades  a 
thorough  preparation  for  their  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  some  insight  into  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  To  this  end  the  course  has  been 
made  as  broad  as  possible,  and  the  results  have  justi- 
fied this  innovation. 

Observation  and  practice-teaching  are  required  to 
the  extent  of  three  Majors,  and  opportunity  for  this 
work  is  afforded  in  the  kindergarten  grades  of  the 
University  Elementary  School  and  in  other  schools  in 
the  vicinity.  These  three  Majors  are  under  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Curriculum 

Education  6  Mj 

History  1%  Mj 

Nature  Studv       -       -       -       -       -       -  1%  Mj 

Oral  Reading  1%  Mj 

Geography    -       -       -      -      -      -      -  \%  Mj 

Mathematics  1%  Mj 

Home  Economics  -  -  -  -  -  1  Mj 
Child  Hygiene  -  -  -  -  -  1  or  %  Mj 
Electives      -      -      -      -       -       2^  or  3  Mj 


Total   -       -      -  18  Mj 

In  addition  to  the  above  credit  subjects,  each  stu- 
dent must  register  for  courses  in  the  Arts  after  the 
same  plan  as  adopted  for  General  Course  A.  Courses 
specially  recommended  are  0161,  0143  A  and  B,  0145  A 
and  B,  151  Major). 
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II.    GENERAL  COURSE  B.    (FOUR  YEARS) 
Admission 

The  same  requirements  as  for  General  Course  A, 
except  that  the  following  admission  units  are  pre- 
scribed. 

History  :  1  unit. 

English :  3  units. 

Mathematics :  2%  units. 

Physics:  1  unit. 

Foreign  Language  :  2  units. 
The  remaining  f>%  units  may  be  selected  from  the 
rest  of  the  official  list. 

Note. — Senior  College  students  in  any  other  college  in  the 
University  desiring  to  obtain  the  professional  degree  from  the 
College  of  Education  must  be  registered  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation not  less  than  four  Quarters.  Students  taking  work  in 
the  College  of  Education  and  another  Senior  College  should 
register  in  both. 

Graduation  from  the  General  Course  B 
Completion  of  the  entrance  requirements  and  of  the 
necessary  thirty-six  Majors  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
College  of  Education  will  entitle  a  student  to  receive 
the  degree  Ed.B.  (Bachelor  of  Education).  If  the 
technical  requirements  of  any  other  degree  be  ful- 
filled, that  degree  will  be  given  also. 

Curriculum  of  the  General  Course  B 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  '.  TWO  YEARS 

Note. — It  is  not  necessary  that  the  work  of  these  two  years 
be  taken  in  the  Junior  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  Senior  college  division  of  this  curriculum,  given  below,  is 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  had 
two  or  three  years'  work  in  a  good  normal  school. 

Philosophy  (Psychology,  and  Ethics)  -  -  2  Mj 
English     --------  2Mj 

History  2  Mj 

Modern  Language,  other  than  English  -  2  Mj 
Note.— In  case  these  two  Majors,  taken  in  connection  with 
previous  work  in  Modern  Language  in  the  high-school  course, 
do  not  give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
Modern  Language  other  than  English,  additional  Majors  will  be 
required. 

Mathematics  -      -   2  Mj 

Science     -   4  Mj 

Note.— Of  these  four,  1  should  be  in  Botany,  1  in  Physiogra- 
phy, and  the  other  2  in  Chemistry  or  Geology,  or  in  the  Biologi- 
cal group. 

An  A  rt  1  Mj 

Note.— This  may  be  Drawing,  Shopwork,  etc.  If  not  pre- 
sented for  admission,  it  becomes  a  condition  and  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  College  of  Education. 

Electives  3  Mj 

Note.— These  Majors  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  subjects 
named  in  the  above  list,  or  from  an  Ancient  Language. 

Total      -      -      -      -      -      -   18  Mj 


senior  college:  two  tears 


Philosophy  and  Education 
History,  English,  and  Oral  Reading 


3Mj 
3Mj 


Arts     -  2  Mj 

Mathematics  1  Mj 

Science,  including  Geography   -      -       -      -    3  Mj 

Note.— The  work  in  Arts  is  upon  the  basis  of  laboratory 
courses  in  the  University,  2  hours  being  the  equivalent  of  1  hour 
in  lecture  or  recitation. 

Electives    -      -      -      -      -      -      -  6  Mj 

Total  -----      18  Mj 

Note.— These  electives  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  in  the  above  list.  The  student  may  either  dis- 
tribute these  electives  with  a  view  to  general  teaching,  or  may 
concentrate  them  to  specialize  for  kindergarten  teaching,  critic 
teaching,  departmental  teaching,  etc. 

Practice-teaching. — Three  Majors  of  practice  work 
are  required  for  graduation,  not  more  than  two  of 
which  may  be  taken  in  the  fourth  year.  These  may 
be  divided  between  the  Elementary  and  the  High 
School,  if  the  preference  of  the  student  receives  the 
sanction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education. 

III.   COURSES  PREPARATORY  TO  TEACHING  IN  SEC- 
ONDARY AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

History  and  Civics. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

French. 

German. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Geography,  Physiography,  and  Geology. 
Biology  (including  Zoology  and  Botany). 
Home  Economics. 

Admission 

Note.— In  case  the  student  desires  to  teach  in  a  secondary 
school  aDd  has  not  completed  certain  antecedent  courses  in  the 
Junior  Colleges,  these  courses  will  have  to  be  taken  from  the 
elective  work  of  the  Senior  Colleges.  Psychology  and  Ethics 
are  required  as  antecedents  and  do  not  count  in  fulfilment  of  the 
4  or  5  specified  Majors  in  Education.  In  each  of  the  special 
courses  the  student  should  consult  the  Dean  and  the  Head  of 
the  Department  to  learn  the  exact  nature  of  the  prerequisites. 

A.  Classified. — The  same  requirements  as  for  Gen- 
eral  Course  B  above,  with  the  following  exceptions  : 

1.  If  a  student  desires  the  degree  of  A.B.  on  the 
completion  of  the  course,  he  must  present  two 
units  each  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  the  "  Foreign 
Language"  requirements. 

2.  If  the  degree  S.B.  is  desired,  the  student  must 
present  two  units  of  Latin,  as  the  "  Foreign  Lan- 
guage," and  one  unit  in  Science  in  addition  to  the 
units  presented  for  General  Course  B. 

3.  If  the  Ph.B.  degree  is  desired,  the  requirements 
are  the  same  as  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  or  A.B.  (see 
1  above),  except  the  Greek  is  not  required. 


Tabulated  Admission  Requirements  for  Each  of  the  Degrees 


A.B. 


Greek  2  units 

Latin  2  units 

History  1  unit 

Mathematics  2V&  units 

English  3  units 

Physics  1  unit 

Elective  4  units 


S.B. 


Latin  2  units 

History  1  unit 

Mathematics  V-A  units 

English  3  units 

Physics  1  unit 

Elective  5%  units 


Ph.B. 


Latin  2  units 

History  1  unit 

Mathematics  V/2  units 

English  3  units 

Physics  1  unit 

Elective  5^4  units 


Ed.B. 


History  1  unit 

English  3  units 

Mathematics  2H  units 

Physics  1  unit 

Foreign  Language . .  2  units 
Elective  5%  units 
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Graduation 

On  the  completion  of  eighteen  Majors  in  any  one 
course  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  or  the  equivalent, 
and  eighteen  Majors  in  any  one  of  the  Senior  College 
special  courses,  all  requirements  as  to  practice-teach- 


ing being  fully  satisfied,  the  student  will  receive  the 
degree  in  Education  (Ed.B.),  from  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. The  student  will  also  receive  the  degree  A.B., 
S.B.,  or  Ph.B.  —  the  particular  one  depending  upon 
the  course  completed. 


Curricula  of  Courses  for  Special  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Eighteen  Majors  Required  in  the  Curriculum  Selected 


College  of  Arts 
[A.B.] 


3 

Latin 


(Ci< 
(He 


Cic.  and  Ter. 

vy 
Horace 


„       (  Xn.  and  PI. 

firPPV  \  Odyssey 
trreek    ^  Gk  Tragedy 


2       (  PI.  Trig. 
Math.   (Col.  Algebra 


2  (  Rhetoric  1 
Eng.    (  Rhetoric  3 


3  ( French 
F.  or  G.  (  German 


Science 


Elect 

2  Qr. 
6  Qr. 


Pub.  Speak. 
Phys.  Cul. 


College  of  Science 
[S.B.] 


Math 


I 


PI.  Trig. 
Col.  Alg. 
An'l.  or  Calc, 


Eng. 


S Rhetoric  1 
Literature 
Rhetoric  3 


31  (French 
F.  or  G.  (  German 


6 

Sci.2 
3 

Elect. 


2  Qr.  Pub.  Speak. 
6  Qr.    Phys.  Cul. 


College  of  Litera- 
ture [Ph.B.] 


Latin 


Cic.  and  Ter. 

Livy 

Horace 


2     (  PI.  Trig. 
Math.  (  Col.  Algebra 


2  ( Mediaeval 

Hist.  I  Modern 

o  C  Rhetoric  1 

-cv,„  \  Literature 

™*  (Rhetoric 3 


o3  C  French 
F.  orG.|German 


2  (  

Science}  

3  {  

Elect.  I  

2  Qr.  Pub.  Speak. 
6  Qr.     Phys.  Cul. 


College  of 
Commerce  and  Adm. 
[Ph.B.] 


4      fEcon.  Hist. 
P.  E.  J  Com.  Geog. 
P.  S.  1  Civil  Gov. 
Sociol.  I  Intro.  Soc. 


Math. 


Hist. 


2 

Eng. 


Col.  Algebra 

! Mediaeval 
Modern 
U.  S. 

I  Rhetoric  1 
Rhetoric  3 


3*  ( French 
Modern  <  German 
Lang.  (  Spanish 


2  5 
Science  ( 

3  J 
Elect.  ? 


2  Qr. 
6  Qr. 


Pub.  Speak. 
Phys.  Cul. 


College  of  Education 
[Ed.B.] 


In  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Ethics 


2  Mj 
2Mj 
2Mj 


English 
History  - 
Modern  Language,  other  than 

English    -        -        -        -  2Mj 

Note. — In  case  these  two  Majors, 
taken  in  connection  with  previous  work 
in  Modern  Language  in  the  high-school 
course,  do  not  give  the  student  a 
reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  Mod- 
ern Language  other  than  English,  ad- 
ditional Majors  will  be  required. 
Mathematics  -  -  -  2  Mj 
Science        -        -        -        -    4  Mj 

Note. — Of  these  four,  1  should  be  in 
Botany,  1  in  Physiography,  and  the 
other  2  in  Chemistry,  or  in  Biological 
group. 

An  Art         -        -        -        -    1  Mj 
Note. — This  may  be  Drawing,  Shop- 
work,  etc.   If  not  presented  for  admis- 
sion, it  becomes  a  condition  and  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Electives  -        -        -        3  Mj 

Note.— These  Majors  may  be  selected 
from  any  of  the  subjects  named  in  the 
above  list,  or  from  an  Ancient  Lan- 
guage. 


1  If  only  French  was  offered  for  admission,  three  Majors  of  German  must  be  taken,  and  vice  versa. 

2 Two  Majors  each  of  Physics ;  Chemistry ;  Zoology  or  Botany ;  Physiography  and  Geology ;  for  admission  or  in  College. 

3  If  only  French  was  offered  for  admission,  three  Majors  of  German  must  be  taken,  and  vice  versa. 

*If  only  one  modern  language  was  offered  for  admission,  three  Majors  of  another  modern  language  must  be  taken. 


SENIOR  COLLEGE 
Eighteen  Majors  comprised  in  any  one  of  the  following  special 
Courses 

History  and  Civics 

Education : 

General  3  Mj 

Special  (See  Teachers'  courses  below)  1  Mj 

  4  Mj 

Political  Science :  Civil  Government  of 

the  United  States  1  Mj 

History  6  Mj 

Teachers'  Training  Course  in  History     -      -    1  Mj 
Sociology :  Social  Origin      -      -      -      -       1  Mj 

Geography  -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -   1  Mj 

Electives 1  4  Mj 

Total    -  -      -      -      -      -      -  18  Mj 


1  In  case  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  Civics  as  well  as 
History,  most  of  these  electives  should  be  taken  in  Political 
Science. 


Greek 

Education : 

General  3  Mj 

Special  1  Mj 

  4Mj 

History :  Greek  History  1  Mj 

Classical  Archaeology    -      -      -      -      -       1  Mj 

Greek  6  Mj 

Electives  6  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 


Education 
General 
Special 


Latin 


3Mj 
lMj 


History  :  Roman  History  - 
Classical  Archaeology 


4Mj 
lMj 
lMj 
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Latin  : 

Tacitus'  Germania  and  Agricola  -      1  Mj 

Cicero's  Letters  1  Mj 

Latin  Writing        -       ■<       -  1  Mj 

Ovid    -  l  Mj 

Teachers'  Courses  :  General 2  2  Mj 

Caesar  1  Mj 

Cicero  and  Virgil    -      -      -      -      1  Mj 

  8  Mj 

Electives        -      -  5  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

French 

Education  : 

General  3  Mj 

Special  1  Mj 

  4Mj 

History  1  Mj 

French3  -  5  Mj 

English  Literature  2  Mj 

Electives*  6  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

4 

German 

Education  : 
General    -      -      -      -      -  3  Mj 

Special        -      -      -      -      -      -  1  Mj 

  4Mj 

History  1  Mj 

German5  5  Mj 

English  Literature  2  Mj 

Electives6  '-       6  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

English  Language  and  Literature 

Education  : 

General   3  Mj 

Special  1  Mj 

  4Mj 

History  -    2  Mj 

English  Language  and  Literature  -  -  6  Mj 
Electives  6  Mj 


Total 


Education 
General 
Special  ■ 


18  Mj 


Mathematics 


  4Mj 

2  One  of  the  teachers'  courses  counts  as  the  fourth  course  in 
Education,  specified  above,  and  accordingly  is  not  included  in 
this  total. 

3  The  requirement  in  French  may  be  reduced,  if  the  student 
presents  advanced  work  in  French  on  admission. 

*A  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  language  besides  Eng- 
lish and  French  is  desirable. 

5  The  requirement  in  German  maybe  reduced,  if  the  student 
presents  advanced  work  in  German  on  admission. 


Mathematics : 7 
College  Algebra  or  surveying  -      -    1  Mj 
Analytics      -  1  Mj 

Calculus    -      -      -      -      -      -    1  Mj 

Theory  of  Equations    -      -      -  s 
Analytical  Mechanics 

Calculus       -  Lo  M- 

Modern  Synthetic  Geometry  -  f  6  m 
Teachers'  Courses  - 

History  of  Mathematics  -      -  J   

Physics : 

General  Physics  -  -  -  -  3  Mj 
Mechanical  Drawing    -  1  Mj 

Astronomy  

Electives  enough  to  make  18  Majors 

Total  

_ ,        .  Physics 

Education : 

General  3  Mj 

Special      -      -      -      -      -      -    1  Mj 

Mathematics : 
Analytics       -  1  Mj 

Calculus  1  Mj 


Physics : 
General  Physics  - 
Senior  College  Physics 

Geography:  Meteorology  - 
Electives  enough  to  make  18 


3Mj 
3Mj 


6Mj 


4Mj 
lMj 
3-128 

18  Mj 


4Mj 


2Mj 


6Mj 
lMj 

5-U9 


Total    ------  18  Mj 

.  Chemistry 
Education : 

General      -      -      -      -      -      -    3  Mj 

Special   ------        1  Mj 

  4Mj 

Mathematics :  Analytics      -  1  Mj 

Physics :  General  Physics       -      -  1  Mj 

Chemistry : 
General  Chemistry   -      -      -      -    3  Mj 
Qualitative  Analysis     -      -      -        2  Mj 
Quantitative  Analysis      -      -      -    2  Mj 

General  Organic  Chemistry    -      -        1  Mj 

  8Mj 

Electives  enough  to  make  18       -      -  3-12 10 

Total  ------  18  Mj 

Geography,  Physiography,  and  Geology 

Education : 

General      -      -      -      -      -      -    3  Mj 

Special   ------       1  Mj 

  4Mj 

Astronomy :    General  Astronomy      -  1  Mj 

6  A  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  language  besides  Eng- 
lish and  German  is  desirable. 

i  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics  included  under  Education. 

8  Within  these  limits,  3  to  12  Majors,  the  number  depends  on 
the  work  done  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

9  Within  these  limits,  5  to  14  Majors,  the  number  depends  on 
the  work  done  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

10  Within  these  limits,  3  to  12  Majors,  the  number  depends  on 
the  work  done  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
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Geology : 

Physiography       -  1  Mj 

Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology  %  Mj 
Field  and  Laboratory  Work  -  -  x/2  Mj 
General  Geology    -  1  Mj 

Geographic  Geology  -  -  -  -  1  Mj 
Additional  Geology  (or  Geography)      1  Mj 

  5  Mj 1 

Geography : 
Meteorology  -----       1  Mj 
Geography  of  Contents  -    2  Mj 

  3Mj12 

Zoology:  Zoogeography   -      -      -  1  Mj 

Botany         ------  1  Mj 

Electives  enough  to  make  18  -      -  3-13 13 

Total   18  Mj 

Biology  (Including  Zoology  andBotany). 

Education : 

General  3  Mj 

Special  1  Mj 

  4Mj 

Chemistry:  General  Chemistry      -  2  Mj 

Geology:  Physiography       ....        1  Mj 
Zoology: 

General  Zoology    -  1  Mj 

Field  Course  1  Mj 

Invertebrate  Zoology   -      -      -        2  Mj 

Zoogeography  1  Mj 

  5  Mj  " 

Physiology:  General  Physiology     -  1  Mj 

Botany: 

Morphology   1  Mj 

Physiology   1  Mj 

Ecology   1  Mj 

Physiographic  Botany  -      -      -  1  Mj 

  4  Mj 15 

Electives  enough  to  make  18      -      -  1-12 16 

Total   18  Mj 

Home  Economics 

Education : 

General  3  Mj 

Special  1  Mj 

 4Mj 

Sociology: 

House  Sanitation  (Department  of 
Sociology,  Course  52)  -      -      -    1  Mj 

Sanitary  Aspect  of  Food  and  Water 
(Department  of  Sociology,  Course 
43)        ------  lMj 

n  The  student  preparing  to  teach  Geology  should  take  at  least 
two  additional  Majors  of  Geology. 

12  The  student  preparing  to  teach  Geography  should  take  at 
least  two  additional  Majors  in  Geography. 

13  Within  these  limits,  3  to  13  Majors,  the  number  depends  on 
the  work  done  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

1*  The  student  preparing  to  teach  Zoology,  especially,  should 
take  at  least  two  additional  Majors  of  Zoology.  In  this  case, 
one  of  the  two  may  be  substituted  for  the  fourth  Major  of 
Botany. 

15  If  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  Botany,  especially, 
three  additional  Majors  of  Botany  are  recommended.  In  this 
«ase  one  of  the  above  Majors  in  Zoology  may  be  omitted. 

16  Within  these  limits,  1  to  12  Majors,  the  number  depends  on 
the  work  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 


Food  and  Dietetics  (the  College  of 
Education)  

Evolution  of  the  House  (the  College 
of  Education)  - 

Chemistry:17 

Analytical  Chemistry  (Department 
of  Chemistry,  Courses  6,  7,  and  8) 
Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 

Physiological  Chemistry  - 

Bacteriology  

Electives  -  


1  Mj 
1  Mj 


3  of  the  4 


3Mj 
1  Mj 


Total 


4Mj 
1  Mj 
1  Mj 

5  Mj 

18  Mj 


IV.    COURSES  IN  ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
General  Statement 

These  courses  are  intended  to  train  persons  who 
desire  to  be  teachers  of  these  special  subjects  in  ele- 
mentary schools ;  also  those  who  desire  to  become 
supervisors  and  special  or  departmental  teachers 
in  normal  schools,  colleges  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts,  high  schools,  and  large  city  school  sys- 
tems. It  is  difficult  to  state  the  specific  require- 
ments, because  so  much  more  depends  upon  personal 
qualities,  natural  and  acquired,  than  is  the  case  in 
studies  of  a  more  academic  nature.  In  general,  no 
one  should  expect  to  pursue  any  course  who  has  not 
in  addition  to  general  culture,  some  natural  aptitude 
for  the  particular  line  of  work  entered  upon,  and  who 
has  not  already  considerable  technical  skill  and  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  its  peculiar  materials  and 
tools  or  appliances.  Excepting  in  cases  where  there 
has  been  a  personal  interview,  all  persons  entering 
upon  any  course  in  Arts  and  Technology  will  be  con- 
sidered on  probation  until  they  show  that  they  are 
possessed  of  these  qualifications.  All  persons  propos- 
ing to  enter  upon  work  in  any  of  the  following 
courses  should  correspond  with  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education. 

The  Courses  in  Arts  and  Technology  may  be  taken 
in  two  ways,  as  follows:  (1)  As  a  two-year  course, 
based  upon  the  entrance  requirements  given  below, 
leading  to  a  certificate.  (2)  As  the  Senior  College 
division  of  any  four-year  course,  provided  the  student 
meets  all  of  the  other  requirements  of  that  course. 
In  such  case,  upon  satisfactorily  completing  the 
course,  the  student  will  be  granted  the  professional 
degree  Bachelor  of  Education. 

Practice-teaching  is  required  in  these  courses. 
It  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  announcements 
of  these  courses  that  there  are  certain  prerequisites 
other  than  the  academic  ones  indicated  above.  It  is 
urged  that  as  far  as  possible,  these  courses  be  con- 
sidered as  Senior  College  divisions. 


17  General  Chemistry  is  a  prerequisite. 
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Admission  Requirements  alents  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Gen- 

i.  two-tear  course  eral  Course  A. 
In  general,  any  student  intending  to  enter  any  one 

of  the  courses  in  Arts  and  Technology  should  present  n'  FOUR-*EAE  co™SB 

as  the  minimum  requirement  substantially  the  equiv-  The  same  as  for  General  Course  B. 


CURRICULA  OF  THE  COURSE  IN  ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


MUSIC 

Special  requirements  for  admission.  —  Ability  to 
read  music  such  as  should  be  secured  from  a  regular 
graded  school  course;  such  facility  in  playing  the 
piano  as  might  result  from  two  years'  systematic 
study,  and  such  ability  in  singing  as  might  result 
from  similar  study.  In  addition,  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  either  French  or  German,  and  some  familiar- 
ity with  its  literature.  In  this  course  four  Majors  are 
required  each  Quarter,  anl  the  tuition  is  fifty  dollars 
a  Quarter. 

Education  4  Mj 

Harmony  ) 

History      L  .....      .        6  Mj 

Form  ) 

Singing  3  Mj 

Piano         -------  6Mj 

Oral  Reading        -      -      -      -      -  1  Mj 

History  or  Nature  Study  -  1  Mj 

Electives       -  -     3  Mj 

Total  24  Mj 

SPEECH,  ORAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

Special  requirements  for  admission.  —  The  candi- 
date must  have  done  advanced  work  in  literature  and 
in  composition;  must  have  no  natural  defects  of  voice 
or  physical  bearing,  and  have  some  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  voice. 

Technique  —  Gesture,  Voice,  and  Speech   -     1  Mj 
The  Teaching  of  Oral  Reading,  Oratory,  De- 
bate and  Extemporaneous  Speaking  in 

the  High  School  1  Mj 

Children's  Stories  and  their  Interpretation     1  Mj 
Technique  of  the  Drama :  Dramatics  in 

the  Elementary  Schools    -      -      -      -     1  Mj 

Development  of  Expression  (Course  2,  De- 
partment of  Public  Speaking)         -      -     1  Mj 
Vocal  Expression  as  Art  (Course  7,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Speaking)        -      -  1  Mj 
Platform  Work  (Course  9,  Department  of 
Public  Speaking)      -      -      -      -      -     1  Mj 

Voice  Culture  (in  Department  of  Music)    -     1  Mj 
Education        ------        5  Mj 

Electives  (one  of  which  must  be  in  English 
Literature)  5  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 


DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
Special  requirements  for  admission.  —  Ability  to 
draw  from  still-life  and  from  life,  and  the  possession 
of  creative  artistic  ability.  Specimens  of  work  in  each 
of  these  three  lines  must  be  submitted  to  the  instructor 
in  charge  before  the  candidate  can  be  admitted.  The 
amount  of  skill  required  is  such  as  might  be  acquired 
in  from  two  to  three  years'  study  in  a  good  art  school. 

Education  5  Mj 

Geography  i£  Mj 

History  -      -    )|  Mj 

Nature  Study  i|  Mj 

Oral  Reading  %  Mj 

Drawing  and  Painting  -  -  -  -  3  Mj 
Clay-modeling  or  Design      -  13^  Mj 

History  of  Art   1  Mj 

Design  -      -  1  Mj 

An  Applied  Art  1  Mj 

Electives  V/2  Mj 

Total    18  Mj 

MODELING 

Special  requirements  for  admission.  —  The  same 
requirements  in  general  as  outlined  under  Drawing 
and  Painting. 

Education   5Mj 

Oral  Reading  -  1  Mj 

Nature  Study       -      -      -      -      -      -  %  Mj 

History      -------  Mj 

Design          -      -      -      -      -      -      -  1  Mj 

History  of  Art    1  Mj 

Modeling  and  Pottery  -      -      -      -  7  Mj 

Electives    -------  2  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Note.—  Pottery. —  Modeled,  cast  and  thrown;  modeled,  in- 
cised, and  etched  ornament,  and  underglaze  decoration ;  matt 
and  bright  glazes ;  human  figure  from  life;  study  of  composi- 
tion ;  casting  in  plaster. 

TEXTILES 
General  Course  in  Textiles,  including: 

Education  5  Mj 

Geography        -  %  Mj 

Mathematics  -      -  Mj 

Nature  Study  3|  Mj 

History  %  Mj 

Home  Economics  1  Mj 

Drawing  and  Painting         -      -      -  3  Mj 

Textiles     -------        4  Mj 

Electives  (of  which  one  must  be  Sociology)     3  Mj 

Total   l8~Mj 

Prerequisite :  Plain  Sewing. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

Special  requirements  for  admission. —  Besides  ac- 
quaintance with  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
household,  candidates  must  show  that  they  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  year's  high-school  work  in  Physics 
and  of  an  elementary  course  in  Chemistry,  both  of 
these  including  laboratory  work.  A  knowledge  of 
cooking  and  sewing  sufficient  to  give  control  of  ma- 
terials and  utensils.  An  elementary  knowledge  of 
botany  and  physiology.  Students  who  enter  with- 
out these  prerequisites  will  be  required  to  make 
them  good  after  entering,  in  addition  to  the  other 
required  work  of  the  course. 

Education  5  Mj 

Geography  %  Mj 

History  -      -    %  Mj 

Nature  Study  %  Mj 

Mathematics  -      -      -      -      -      -      -    %  Mj 

Chemistry        ......        2  Mj 

Bacteriology  -      -      -      -      -      -      -     1  Mj 

Food  and  Dietetics  1  Mj 

Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials      -     1  Mj 

Chemistry  of  Foods  %  Mj 

Evolution  of  the  House       -      -      -       -    %  Mj 

Sanitation  1  Mj 

Design  1  Mj 

Textiles  1  Mj 

Electives   2  Mj 


pecially  Geometry,  and  must  have  facility  in  Me- 
chanical Drawing.  Other  things  being  equal,  grad- 
uates from  manual-training  high  schools  can  enter 
upon  this  course  more  profitably  than  others.  Persons 
who  have  had  practical  training  in  shops  should  pos- 
sess general  culture  to  undertake  the  work  profitably. 
If  their  skill  is  such  as  to  relieve  them  of  some  of  the 
technical  work  of  the  course,  they  will  be  expected 
to  take  additional  work  along  academic  and  pedagog- 
ical lines. 

Education  5  Mj 

History  y2  Mj 

Geography  %  Mj 

Nature  Study  -       -      -      -      -      -      .  yz  Mj 


Mathematics 


Mj 


Total       -  18 

manual  Draining  (woodworking) 
Special  requirements  for  admission. —  Besides  the 
general  skill  and  acquaintance  referred  to  in  the 
introduction  to  these  courses  the  candidate  must 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  high-school  Physics ; 
must  have  had  all  the  high-school  Mathematics,  es- 


Design  l  Mj 

Textiles  K  Mj 

Clay-modeling        -       -      -      -      -      .  %  Mj 

Mechanical  Drawing  and  Technique  of  Tools  4  Mj 
Freehand  Drawing,  and  Wood-carving  or  Pat- 
tern-making    -      -      -      -      -      -      1 Mj 

Cabinet-making  and  turning        -      -      -   1  Mj 

Electives  3  Mj 

Total      -      -      -  l8~Mj 

SEWING 
Prerequisite:  Plain  Sewing 

Education   5  Mj 

Mathematics  %  Mj 

History  if  Mj 

Geography  i|  Mj 

Nature  Study  -     y%  Mj 

Oral  Reading  %  Mj 

Home  Economics  1  Mj 

Drawing  and  Painting    ....      ii£  Mj 

Textiles  5  Mj 

Electives  3  Mj 

Total  18MJ 


THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


The  University  Elementary  School  is  one  of  the 
three  co-ordinate  divisions  of  the  School  of  Education. 
It  consists  of  nine  divisions  or  grades,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive,  each  composed 
of  about  thirty  pupils  as  a  maximum  number.  Each 
division  or  grade  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Critic 
Teacher,  with  a  corps  of  assistants.  The  Critic  Teacher, 
under  the  Principal,  is  vested  with  final  responsibility 
for  the  condition  of  the  grade  of  which  he  or  she  is  in 
charge,  and  for  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  The  Col- 
lege teachers  co-operate  with  the  Principal  and  Critic 
Teachers  in  the  actual  teaching  of  classes,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  curriculum,  and  in  the  supervision 
of  those  who  are  in  training  for  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

The  School  is  furnished  with  ample  facilities  for 
offering  instruction  of  high  grade.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  following  well-equipped  depart- 


ments :  domestic  arts  and  science,  including  cooking 
and  textiles;  manual  training;  fine  arts,  including  draw- 
ing, painting,  clay-modeling,  and  pottery;  physical  cul- 
ture, including  both  indoor  and  outdoor  work;  natural 
science,  geography,  and  history.  A  museum  supplied 
with  fine  working  collections,  and  the  general  library 
of  the  School  of  Education,  consisting  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand volumes,  hundreds  of  lantern  slides,  and  about 
twenty  thousand  mounted  pictures,  strongly  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  School. 

The  house  equipment  is  reinforced  by  carefully 
planned  field  and  excursion  work,  which  keeps  the 
pupils  in  close  touch  with  the  real  activities  of  life 
about  them. 

The  work  is  in  part  departmental,  but  the  aim  is  so 
to  organize  it  that  it  may  most  effectively  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  growing  children.  The  school  is  in 
session  three  full  Quarters,  with  an  extra  Term  under 
special  conditions  during  the  summer. 
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THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER 


The  Elementary  School  Teacher  is  a  publication  of 
the  School  of  Education.  It  presents  the  questions 
of  method  in  teaching  and  of  subject-matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  (1)  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  Elementary  School;  (2)  the  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  for  Teachers;  (3)  teach- 
ers engaged  in  instruction  in  elementary  schools 
outside  of  the  School  of  Education ;  (4)  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  special  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools;  (5)  instructors  in  normal  schools  and 


colleges  who  are  making  special  studies  in  particular 
departments  or  branches  of  subject-matter.  The  in- 
vestigations and  conclusions  of  all  classes  of  workers 
in  the  educational  world  whose  interests  touch  in  any 
way  those  of  the  elementary  school  are  represented  in 
this  journal. 

So  practical  are  the  discussions  of  the  topics  pre- 
sented that  the  journal  is  valuable  to  teachers,  pa- 
rents, and  all  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  edu- 
cation. 


THE  SCHOOL  REVIEW 


The  School  Review  was  founded  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  1892  by  Mr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  now  Presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
Thurber,  now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ginn  &  Co. 
As  the  successor  of  The  Academy  and  School  and  Col- 
lege, it  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  it  has  not  changed  its  purpose  during  these 
thirteen  years.    When  Mr.  Thurber  left  the  Univer- 


versity  of  Chicago  in  1900,  Mr.  George  H.  Locke  be- 
came the  editor,  and  is  so  at  the  present  time.  The 
School  Review  is  the  organ  of  no  particular  school  of 
thought,  nor  does  it  represent  any  particular  portion 
of  the  country ;  its  aim  is  to  be  increasingly  useful  in 
helping  the  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools 
to  understand  the  significance  of  their  work  and  to 
realize  its  possibilities. 


THE  LIBRARY 


The  collection  of  books  is  a  working  library  of  some 
15,000  volumes  for  the  use  of  students,  parents,  and 
teachers.  It  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification.  There  is  a  dictionary  card 
catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to 
shelves  is  given.  Pictures  illustrating  all  subjects  of 
study  have  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


They  are  mounted,  classified,  and  ready  for  use.  The 
library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest 
books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  School,  and  to 
present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading  lists 
and  the  best  devices  for  and  methods  of  collecting, 
preserving,  and  making  useful  books,  pamphlets, 
charts,  maps,  pictures,  and  clippings. 


THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 


Instruction  in  the  College  of  Education  is  offered 
during  the  whole  Summer  Quarter,  from  June  17  to 
September  1  inclusive.  Admission  is  given  to  all  who 
may  wish  to  attend.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  as 
to  recognize  the  needs  of  students  not  in  attendance 
during  the  regular  school  year.   They  consider  the 


subject-matter  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  philosophy  and  peda- 
gogy. The  work  is  illustrated  by  practical  application 
in  a  Model  School  representing  the  kindergarten, 
primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  grades. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A  number  of  Scholarships  are  assigned  each  year 
in  the  College  of  Education.  In  distributing  these 
Scholarships  preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  fur- 
nish proper  evidence  of  some  special  fitness  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  (2)  to  those 
who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  at  least  three  Quarters,  and  who 

STUDENT 

A  limited  number  of  students  are  admitted  to 
remunerated  service  as  messengers,  library  assist- 
ants, Deans'  clerks,  typewriters,  stenographers,  etc. 

1.  Qualifications. —  One  Quarter  of  previous  resi- 
dence for  which  fees  were  paid  in  full;  satisfactory 


register  for  full  work.  The  value  of  the  Scholarship 
is  the  amount  of  the  tuition. 

Each  student  holding  a  Scholarship  is  expected  to 
render  some  service  to  the  University,  amounting  in 
time  to  about  one  hour  daily.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
assistance  called  for  will  be  in  connection  with  some 
line  of  the  student's  interest  in  his  studies. 

SERVICE 

standing  in  studies;  dependence  on  such  support  for 
continuance  of  college  course. 

2.  Remuneration. — Rates  are  fixed  by  the  President 
and  the  Business  Manager.  As  a  rule,  twenty  cents 
per  hour  is  allowed  for  service.   For  such  service  the 
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student  will  receive  a  voucher  which,  when  presented 
to  the  Registrar  within  twenty  days  of  issue,  will  be 
accepted  in  payment  of  two-thirds  of  the  tuition  fees 
for  the  Quarter. 


Note.— Students  who  do  not  givn  satisfactory  Borvice  will 
forfeit  all  remuneration.  Absences  aro  charged  againtt  stu- 
dents from  tho  opening  of  the  Quarter  until  the  time  that  the 
voucher  is  presented  and  the  tuition  settled,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  mode  of  payment. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 
ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 


I.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  When  presenting  him- 
self for  admission  to  the  University,  the  student  should 
bring  his  card  of  admission  credits,  if  he  is  entering  a 
Junior  College  at  its  beginning;  his  letter  of  dismissal 
and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous  work, 
if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another 
institution;  and  a  diploma,  if  he  is  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  a  Graduate  School. 

These  documents  should  be  presented  at  the  office 
of  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  to  which  entrance 
is  desired.  Detailed  directions  will  be  furnished  in 
the  Dean's  office  as  to  the  mode  of  registering  for 
courses  of  instruction  desired. 

II.   MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Time  of  Registration. 

a)  Students  in  residence  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  during 
the  second  week  in  August. 

Students  in  residence  in  the  Autumn  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
during  the  first  week  of  December  on  the  days 
announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the 
Weekly  Calendar. 

b)  Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a 
Quarter,  will  register  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  the  month,  preceding  the  Quarter  in  which 
work  is  to  be  done. 

!.  Order  of  Procedure  for  New  Students. — New 
students  will — 

a)  In  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school, 
present  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  secure  a  card  of  admission 
credits.  Those  entering  from  colleges  submit  cre- 
dentials to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges.  This  may 
be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  are 
urged  to  send  their  credentials  to  the  Examiner 
at  least  two  days  before  they  come  to  register. 


b)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  or  College  to  which  admission  is  desired. 
Matriculation  is  granted  on  presentation  of  the 
proper  credentials  which  entitle  the  student  to 
enter  the  University.  As  evidence  of  admis- 
sion the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card. 
This  card  should  be  retained  under  all  circum- 
stances, as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  mem- 
bership in  the  University  is  to  be  demonstrated. 

c)  Register,  in  the  same  office,  the  courses  of  study 
desired  for  the  ensuing  Quarter.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  student  will  be  given  a  registration 
card  for  the  Quarter,  on  which,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will 
be  entered. 

d)  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  Quarter. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  student  will  present  the 
matriculation  card  and  the  proper  registration 
card  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  Cobb  Hall, 
Room  7  a.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Registrar 
will  stamp  the  matriculation  card  and  return  it 
to  the  student,  together  with  a  receipt  for 
tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees  (if  any). 

Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be 
paid  by  check  to  the  order  of  The  University 
of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found 
below. 

The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to 
instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes  only 
after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes  in  Registration. — Registration  being 
once  effected,  change  of  the  same  is  permitted  only 
(1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of 
change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by  the 
University,  no  fee  is  required. 

4.  Required  Physical  Culture. — J uniors  are  required 
to  take  continuous  work  in  Physical  Culture,  and 
will  register  each  Quarter  for  a  course  in  that 
Department.  Seniors  take  courses  in  Physical 
Culture  during  at  least  four  Quarters,  and  will  in 
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no  case  omit  to  register  for  a  course  in  that  Depart- 
ment except  after  securing  the  written  approval  of 
the  Director  of  Physical  Culture,  and  presenting 
the  same  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  registration. 


5.  Required  Public  Speaking.  —  All  Juniors  upon 
completing  the  first  Major  in  required  English  will 
register  for  Public  Speaking  during  the  next  two 
successive  Quarters. 


FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 


2. 


Examination  or  school  inspection  fee.  —  A  fee  of 
$5  is  payable  by  students  entering  the  Junior 
Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operat- 
ing schools. 

Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5, 
and  is  required  of  every  student  on  entrance  to  the 
University. 

Tuition  fee. 

a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  Quarter  (including 
the  library  and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular 
work  (three  Majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two 
Majors. 

A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking 
only  one  Major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full 
tuition  fee  being  charged, 
c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and 
payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 


b) 


Quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  7  A. 

4.  Laboratory  fee.  —  Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a 
laboratory  fee  of  $5  for  a  Major  course,  and  $2.50 
for  a  Minor  course.  Students  in  Biology  pay  $2.50 
for  a  Major  course,  and  $1.25  for  a  Minor  course, 
except  for  courses  in  Gross  Anatomy,  in  which  the 
fee  is  $5  for  a  Major  course.  Ten  dollars  ($10) 
is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in 
any  one  Department  (M  and  DMj  courses  will  be 
charged  in  proportion).  In  addition  to  the  regular 
laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will  procure  a 
coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5  worth  of  labora- 
tory material.  Students  in  Biology  will  procure  a 
coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $2.50  worth  of 
laboratory  material.  Unused  portions  will  be 
redeemed. 

5.  Graduation  fee.  —  The  graduation  fee,  including 
diploma,  is  $10. 


ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 


Nine  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the 
Quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are  reserved  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Divinity  School,  and  four  are  for  women. 
A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory; 
each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the 
members ;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the 
Faculties  of  the  University  by  the  members  of  the 
House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under 
the  general  control  of  the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20 
to  $74  per  Quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes 
heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  sepa- 
rate dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board 
in  these  halls  is  $42  a  Quarter. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  con- 
cerning rooms  and  board  within  or  without  the  Quad- 
rangles, should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

For  further  details,  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms 
and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
annual  expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  stu- 
dent in  the  University,  residing  within  the  Quad- 
rangles : 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$120.00 

$120.00 

$120.00 

42.00 

105.00 

225.00 

100.00 

126.00 

225.00 

15.00 

25.00 

35.00 

Textbooks  and  stationery  

10.00 

20.00 

50.00 

$287.00 

$396.00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to 
reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimates 
can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  Quadrangles,  furnished 
with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  1 
a  week  upward,  the  $1  rate  being  easily  securec 
where  two  students  room  together.  Many  places  offer 
room  and  board  from  $4.50  upward.  The  University 
Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall,  one  of  the  Tower  group 
of  buildings  recently  completed,  offers  to  students 
twenty-one  regular  meals  for  $4,  and  also  service  a  la 
carte.  During  the  Summer  Quarter  the  Commons 
will  be  open  to  both  men  and  women.  There  are  stu- 
dent clubs  which  secure  board  at  cost,  the  rate  dur- 
ing the  past  year  ranging  from  $2.75  to  $3.50  a  week. 
A  list  of  approved  boarding  places  outside  the  Quad- 
rangles is  kept  on  file  at  the  Information  Office,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  and  information  regarding  them  may 
there  be  obtained. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


EDUCATION 

.  Elementary  Principles  of  Education. — A  study  of 
some  of  the  more  concrete  aspects  of  the  psy- 
chology of  mental  development,  with  applica- 
cations  to  problems  of  education.  Frequent 
observation  of  work  going  on  in  the  Elementary 
School,  with  reports  and  discussions,  will  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  course. 
For  first-year  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Repeated  in  the  Spring  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Gore 

Introductory  Psychology.  —  Textbooks:  James' 
Psychology  (Briefer  Course)  and  Angell's  Psy- 
chology.  For  second-year  students. 

Mj .   Winter  Quarter 
Prerequisite:  Education  A. 

Assistant  Professor  Gore 

2.  History  of  Education  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  Renaissance. — In  this  course  the  aim  is 
so  to  present  the  material  that  the  student  will 
appreciate  the  relationship  which  existed  in 
early  times  between  Education  and  the  other 
activities  of  social  life.  A  historical  basis  will 
thus  be  afforded  for  criticism  of  the  important 
theories  and  practices  that  may  be  advocated 
by  modern  writers.  The  following  texts  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  course:  Bosanquet, 
Education  of  the  Young  in  the  Republic  of 
Plato;  Burnet,  Aristotle  on  Education;  Laurie, 
Historical  Survey  of  Pre-Christian  Educa- 
tion ;  Wilkins,  Roman  Education ;  Nettleship, 
Theory  of  Education  in  the  Republic  of 
Plato;  Glover,  certain  chapters  in  Life  and 
Letters  in  the  Fourth  Century;  Dill,  Roman 
Society;  Compayre,  Alcuin ;  Rashdall,  Univer- 
sities of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Locke 

5.  Educational  Psychology. — A  comparison  of  some 
of  the  typical  and  significant  attempts  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  to  deal  with  educa- 
tional problems  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view.  The  discussions  will  center  about  the  fol- 
lowing books:  Dewey,  Psychology  and  Social 
Practice  (University  of  Chicago  Press);  Interest 
as  Related  to  Will  (Herbart  Year  Book,  1895); 
Hall,  Adolescence ;  Harris,  Psychologic  Foun- 
dations of  Education ;  James,  Talks  to  Teach- 
ers on  Psychology ;  Judd,  Genetic  Psychology 
for  Teachers;  Miinsterberg,  Psychology  and 
Life;  Thorndike,  Educational  Psychology. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Gore 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology. 


3C.  Child-Study. — This  course  is  designed  to  famil- 
iarize students  with  the  problems  of  Child-Study, 
to  evaluate  the  methods  of  investigation,  and  to 
interpret  the  results  of  observational  and  experi- 
mental work.  It  will  embrace  such  vital  topics 
as  the  theory  of  mental  measurements,  the  de- 
scription and  characterization  of  children's  traits, 
the  place  and  importance  of  practical  Child- 
Study  in  a  school  system,  and  the  like.  For 
Seniors  and  Graduates. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30 
Dr.  D.  P.  MacMillan 
Prerequisite:  Course  in  General  Psychology. 

4.  Genetic  Psychology.  —  Problems,  methods,  and 

data  in  the  psychological  growth  of  children 
and  youth.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Gore 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology. 

4A.  Genetic  Psychology. — This  course  is  planned  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
distinct  modes  of  the  mental  functioning  in  the 
human  mind,  considered  from  the  genetic  point 
of  view.  The  emphasis  will  be  placed  through- 
out upon  the  origin,  the  life-history,  the  useful- 
ness of  the  well-differentiated  mental  processes 
and  bodily  acts,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made 
to  outline  the  conditions,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, which  affect  changes  in  these  several  men- 
tal attitudes. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Dr.  D.  P.  MacMillan 

5.  Individual   Psychology  and  Child-Study. — Prob- 

lems regarding  methods  of  studying  individual 
variations  in  temperament,  capacity,  and  devel- 
opment. Laboratory  equipment  for  the  investi- 
gation of  special  problems  will  be  provided,  so 
far  as  practicable.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Gore 
Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  Psychology. 

6.  Mind  and  Body. — A  discussion  of  their  relation- 

ship with  reference  to  educational  topics.  Senior 
College  and  Graduate  course. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Gore 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  Psychol- 
ogy beyond  the  introductory  course. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906.] 

Note.— Two  well-lighted  rooms  connected  by  a  passage  way 
have  been  equipped  for  laboratory  work  in  psychology  and  child- 
study  in  the  School  of  Education.  The  equipment  includes  the 
following  pieces  of  apparatus:  kymograph— with  accessories, 
Marey  tambours,  time-marker  (Pfeil),  chronograph  (Jacquet), 
pneumograph,  hand-plethysmograph,  metronome,  automato- 
graph,  dynamometer,  algometer,  sesthesiometer,  perimeter, 
Holgren  wool  skeins,  audiometer,  unison  forks,  Jastrow  card- 
sorting  apparatus,  stop-watch,  telegraph  key  and  sounder,  elec- 
tric motor. 
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9.  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Tues.,  3:00 
Associate  Professors  Locke  and  Owen 

10.  The  Aim  and   Equipment  of  the  High-School 

Teacher.  —  This  course  is  intended  for  those 
who  expect  to  enter  upon  the  wor,k  of  secondary 
education,  and  in  it  will  be  discussed  the  aims 
and  subject  matter  of  this  division  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
study  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
University  High  School  and  of  some  typical 
public  schools  in  the  vicinity.  The  larger  part 
of  the  reading  in  this  course  will  be  found  in 
the  School  Review  and  the  Educational  Review, 
the  literature  of  each  of  which  is  now  readily 
accessible  through  a  well  prepared  index. 
Barnet,  Common  Sense  in  Education  and 
Teaching,  and  Han  us,  Educational  Aims  and 
Educational  Values,  will  be  among  the  text- 
books used.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Locke 

10A.  The  Public  High  School  in  America.  — This 
course  will  include  the  discussion  of  such  topics 
as:  The  relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  Ele- 
mentary School  and  to  the  college.  The  pro- 
posed six  year  courses  —  shall  the  extra  two 
years  be  taken  from  the  Elementary  School  or 
from  the  College?  A  plan  for  making  the  first 
two  years  of  the  High  School  more  attractive, 
through  a  rearrangement  of  the  subject-matter 
and  an  improvement  in  organization  and  method. 
Can  the  certificate  and  examination  systems  in 
connection  with  the  College  Entrance  be  con- 
sidered so  as  to  make  the  best  points  of  both 
available?  How  is  Moral  Education  provided 
for  in  our  High  Schools?  What  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  teacher  and  the  parent  in 
regard  to  responsibility  for  the  moral  education 
of  the  high-school  boy  or  girl  ?  The  social  organi- 
zation of  the  High  School — how  can  open  organi- 
zations be  encouraged  and  utilized?  What  is 
the  effect  of  the  presence  of  fraternities  or  soror- 
ities in  the  public  High  School?  Athletics  — 
its  educational  value — the  responsibility  of  the 
school  for  the  physical  health  of  the  students. 
Some  of  the  more  important  problems  discussed 
in  Hall's  Adolescence. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Associate  Professor  Locke 

11.  Mental  Development  in  Infancy  and  Early  Child- 

hood.— A  study  of  the  process  of  mental  growth. 
Topics  discussed,  observation  in  the  kindergar- 
ten and  other  groups.  Comparison  of  records 
and  reading  from  such  works  as  King,  Psychol- 
ogy of  Child  Development;  Oppenheim,  The 
Development  of  the  Child;  Tanner,  The  Child; 
Baldwin,  Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and 
the  Race;  Groos,  Play  of  Man;  and  also 
standard  psychologies.  The  topics  will  include 
Stagesof  Growth;  Motor  and  Sensory  Reactions; 
Impulsive,  Reflex,  aod  Instructive  Activities; 
Imitation,  Invention,  Investigation,  and  Gen- 
eralization; Play  and  Speech;  Temperament 


and  Special  Aptitudes;  Influence  of  Grou] 
Life;  Formation  of  Social  and  Moral  Ideals. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarte 
Miss  Payne 

12.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice— Elementary 

— A  study  of  the  work  and  play  of  the  kinder 
garten  based  upon  mental  growth  and  socia 
life.  Detailed  work  in  occupations,  in  building 
design,  and  organized  constructive  plays.  Prac 
tice-teaching  in  the  kindergarten  two  houri 
daily.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Repeated  Spring  Quarter.         Miss  Payne 
Prerequisite:  Education  A  and  Education  1. 

12C.  Problems  in  the  Elementary  School. — A  studj 
of  the  curriculum,  materials,  and  method  ol 
the  Elementary  School.  Constructive  activities 
Experiment  and  investigation.  Scientific  method 
in  teaching.  Social  organization.  Group  work 
Plays  and  games.  Dramatization.  Useofnum 
ber  in  measurement,  in  cooking,  gardening,  anc 
making.  Reading  and  writing  and  the  teaching 
of  reading  stories.  Stages  of  growth  and  conse 
quent  method  in  organization  of  work.  Foi 
primary  teachers.  M.    Summer  Quartei 

Miss  Payne 

13.  Froebel's  Educational  Philosophy. —  A  Study  ol 

Froebel's  Education  of  Man  and  Mother  Pla% 
Books,  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  z 
study  of  principles  applied  in  nature-work  and 
games.  For  second-year  students.  Observation 
and  practice.  Mj.    Spring  Quartei 

Miss  Payne 
Prerequisites:  Education  1  and  Course  li 
or  equivalent. 

14.  The  Evolution  of  the  Kindergarten. — A  compari- 

son of  the  educational  philosophy  and  implicit 
psychology  of  Froebel  with  that  of  other  edu- 
cators. For  kindergartners  who  have  had  pro-; 
fessional  training  and  experience  in  teaching. 
Observation  and  practice. 

Mj.   Spring  Quartet, 
Miss  Payne 
Prerequisites:  Educational  Psychology  anw 
Course  13  or  its  equivalent. 

|Not  to  be  given  in  1905-6.] 

14A.  The  Evolution  of  the  Kindergarten. — A  compari- 
son of  the  educational  philosophy  and  implicit 
psychology  of  Froebel  with  that  of  other  edu- 
cators. For  kindergartners  who  have  had  pro- 
fessional training  and  experience  in  teaching. 

M.    First  Term.    Summer  Quarter 
Miss  Payne 

15.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice — Advanced. — 

A  continuation  of  Course  12,  with  detailed  work! 
in  games,  ring  games,  rhythmic,  competitive,* 
and  dramatic  games.     Preparation  of  plansT 
and  teaching  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades.    For  Second  Year  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Miss  Payne 

Teaching:  daily,  9:00-11:00. 
Lectures:  Mon.  and  Thurs..  8:00-9:00. 
Prerequisite:  The  same  as  for  Course  12. 
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7.  The  School  and  the  Community. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Professor  Butler 

7A.  The  School  and  the  Community. — A  series  of 
conferences  dealing  with  possible  correlation 
of  social  forces  in  an  American  community. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  Mon., 
7:30-9:30.         Associate  Professor  Locke 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1905-6] 

8A.  The  Beginnings  of  Educational  Theory. —  The 

essential  features  of  the  educational  thought 
of  Greece  and  Rome  will  be  presented,  that  the 
students  of  Education  may  realize  that  here 
are  the  origins  of  the  educational  theories  and 
practices  of  today,  and  may  thus  acquire  a  his- 
torical basis  for  an  intelligent  application  of 
the  principles  of  Education  as  formulated  in 
later  times.  The  textbooks  will  be:  Bosanquet, 
Education  of  the  Young  in  the  Republic  of 
Plato;  Burnet.  Aristotle  on  Education,  and 
Laurie,  Historical  Survey  of  Pre-Christian 
Education. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  8:00 
Associate  Professor  Locke 

)A.  Methodology  and  the  Art  of  Illustration  in 
Teaching.— Ten  lectures  on  Methodology,  deal- 
ing with  method  in  general,  and  the  various 
special  methods.  This  course  will  be  illustrated 
by  examples  from  all  the  ordinary  school  sub- 
jects. Ten  lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Illustration. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  John  Adams 

LB.  The  Psychological  Bases  of  Education. — Twenty 
lectures.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
problems  of  temperament,  personality,  and  char- 
acter. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Professor  John  Adams 

LA.  Philosophy  of  Education. — A  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  conception  of  the  general 
aim  and  nature  of  Education  as  determining  : 
(1)  the  general  structure  of  the  school;  (2)  the 
construction  of  the  curriculum ;  (3)  the  prin- 
ciples of  method.  The  relation  of  the  school  to 
other  social  institutions,  the  recapitulation  and 
culture-epoch  theories,  and  the  relation  between 
"intellectual"  and  "practical"  activities  will  be 
considered. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Associate  Professor  Moore 

!.  The  Administration  of  Public  Schools  in  America. 

— With  special  reference  to  state  control.  Cer- 
tain typical  states  will  be  carefully  studied  to 
illustrate  the  tendencies  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  public  education  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  states.  Such  typical 
states  as  Massachusetts,  Ohio  (a  radical  change 
made  during  the  last  year  lends  special  interest 
to  this  state),  California,  New  York,  Mississippi, 


and  any  others  that  illustrate  experimentation 
will  be  carefully  studied.    A  thesis  is  required. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Tues.;  3:00 
Associate  Professor  Locke 

23.  The  Philosophy  of  Method   in  Elementary  In- 

struction.—  The  activities  of  children  as  reac- 
tions upon  their  surroundings  considered  as  a 
basis  for  determining  methods  in  teaching.  A 
study  of  the  means  by  which  the  subject-matter 
of  the  curriculum,  as  a  source  of  mental  and 
moral  nutrition,  is  made  available  for  the  pupils. 
Open  only  to  those  engaged  in  practice  work  in 
either  the  Elementary  or  High  School.  Course 
24  should  precede. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:10 
Professor  Jackman 

24.  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum  —  Teachers' 

Training  Course. — A  consideration  of  the  sub- 
jects of  study  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupils. 
Organization  of  subject-matter  with  special 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  of  the 
school  community.  The  curriculum  as  a  basis 
for  character  building.  Open  only  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  observation  or  teaching  in  the 
Elementary  School. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:10 
Professor  Jackman  - 

24A..  The  Curriculum  and  Methods  of  Instruction 
in  the  Elementary  School. —  This  course  is 
especially  designed  for  teachers  below  the  high 
school.  It  deals  with  the  subject-matter  of 
the  curriculum  and  with  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  It 
treats  particularly  of  the  model  school,  with,  a 
view  to  assisting  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  work  of  those  who  are  observing  during 
some  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  based  largely  upon 
the  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  subjects  of  Nature- 
Study,  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic,  and  the 
various  forms  of  hand-work. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Professor  Jackman 

25.  Educational  Thought  and   Progress  from  the 

Seventeenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  —  A 

short  discussion  of  the  educational  significance 
of  the  Renaissance,  Reformation,  and  Counter- 
Reformation  movements  will  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  this  course,  which  then  will  be 
devoted  to  modern  Education,  beginning  with 
Locke  and  Rousseau.  Laurie,  Education  since 
the  Renaissance,  is  the  first  textbook  used. 
There  will  also  be  prescribed  reading  in  con- 
nection with  the  course. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Locke 

6.  Topics  in  Secondary  Education. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Professor  Butler 

26A.  Topics  in  Secondary  Education. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30 
Professor  Butler 
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27A.  National  School  Systems. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30 
Professor  Butler 

28A.  Problems  of  Supervision  and  Administration  in 
Public  Schools. —  Course  designed  for  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  supervisors. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Mr.  Van  Sickle 

29A.  Problems  of  Curriculum  and  Method  in  Primary 
and  Grammar  Grades. —  For  grade  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  principals. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Mr.  Van  Sickle 

30.  The    Administration    of   Public    Education  in 

America  :  the  Municipality. —  In  this  course  the 
typical  city  school  systems  will  be  studied  in 
detail.  In  addition  to  the  careful  study  of  one 
system  by  each  member  of  the  class,  there  will 
be  discussions  and  reports  based  on  the  large 
amount  of  literature  on  this  subject  in  periodi- 
cals and  in  such  books  as  The  Report  of  the 
Educational  Commission  for  the  City  of 
Chicago.    A  thesis  is  required. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  Tues.,  3:00 
Associate  Professor  Locke 

HISTORY. 

31.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  History. — Discus- 

sion of  a  course  of  study  in  History  for  secondary 
schools  and  of  methods  of  teaching.  Observa- 
tion in  the  University  High  School.  Open  to 
senior  College  Students.  Required  of  all  special 
students  in  History  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Ed.B.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

32.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. —  A 

study  of  primitive  industrial  arts  and  of  chil- 
dren's stories.  Observation  in  the  University 
Elementary  School.  For  first-year  students. 
Required  of  all  students  for  the  diploma.  See 
Course  36.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11: 00 

Associate  Professor  Rice 

32 A.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. —  A 

study  of  primitive  industrial  arts  and  of  chil- 
dren's stories.  Observation  in  the  University 
Elementary  School. 

M.    First  Term;  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
M.    Second  Term;  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Associate  Professor  Rice  (First  Term) 
Mrs.  Thorne-Thomsen  (Second  Term) 

33.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History. — This 

course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  United  States  to  its  history.  Ob- 
servation and  practice-teaching  in  the  University 
Elementary  School.  For  second-year  students. 
Required  of  all  students  for  the  diploma. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

34.  Local   History  and   Civics.  —  Observation  and 

practice-teaching  in  the  University  Elementary 


School.  Elective  Course.  Open  to  students  ii 
who  have  taken  one  required  course. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

35.  Teachers'  Course  in  Ancient  History. — This  course 

will  emphasize  the  relation  of  art  and  history.! 
Observation  and  practice-teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity High  School.  Open  to  Senior  College; 
students.  Required  of  all  special  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ed.B. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

36.  History  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School.  I 

—  For  first-year  students.  This  course  may  be 
substituted  for  Course  32.  Observation  in  the 
University  Elementary  School. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

37.  The  History  and  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

—  This  course  will  include  observation  in  the 
University  Elementary  School. 

DM.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8: 00-10:00 
Associate  Professors  Rice  and  Baber 

SPEECH,  ORAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART. 

51.  Oral  Reading  in  Elementary  Schools. — This  course 

will  form  a  basis  for  the  teaching  of  Oral  Read- 
ing in  these  schools  and  will  consist  of  discus- 
sions on  expression  ;  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
oral  reading  ;  literature  for  oral  reading  ;  tech- 
nique—  gesture,  voice,  speech;  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  speech  defects ;  morning  and  , 
special  day  exercises ;  suggestive  lists  of  poems, 
orations,  stories,  and  prose  selections  for  oral 
reading  in  the  kindergarten,  grades,  and  the 
high  school.  As  much  time  as  possible  will  be 
given  to  practice  in  oral  reading.  Required  of 
all  students. 

Mj.    Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Associate  Professor  Fleming 

52.  Interpretative  Reading  of  Literature. —  Adapted 

to  the  different  grades  in  the  elementary  school 
and  to  the  high  school.  Review  of  standard 
school  readers.  Plans  for  teaching  the  oral  read- 
ing of  literature  in  the  different  grades.  Prac- 
tice in  oral  reading  and  in  teaching  in  the  grades. 
Required  of  all  students.  }^Mj.  Spring  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Fleming. 
Prerequisite:  Course  51. 

53.  Interpretation  of  Children's  Stories.— A  study  of 

comparative  mythology  and  folk-lore,  with  a 
view  to  the  adaptation,  the  writing,  telling  and 
dramatization  of  stories  for  children.  Bible  sto- 
ries. Suggestive  lists  of  stories.  Practice  in 
adapting,  writing,  and  telling  stories.  Elective; 
required  of  second-year  special  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Fleming 
Prerequisite :  Course  51. 
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[.  Dramatic  Work  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools. — A  study  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
dramatic  instinct.  Signification  of  children's 
plays,  imitations,  impersonations  and  love  for 
dramatic  performances.  The  educative  value  of 
dramatic  performances  in  the  school.  Technique 
of  the  drama.  A  study  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
modern  drama  from  the  standpoint  of  construc- 
tion. Practice  in  play-writing  and  stage  man- 
agement. Elective;  required  of  second-year 
special  students.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Associate  Professor  Fleming. 

Prerequisite  :  Courses  51  and  53. 

>.  Interpretation  of  Children's  Stories  :  Dramatic 
Work  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

—  This  course  is  a  combination  of  Courses  53 
and  54,  arranged  for  Summer  students,  and  is  a 
study  of  comparative  mythology  and  folk-lore, 
with  a  view  to  the  adaptation,  the  writing,  tell- 
ing, and  dramatization  of  stories  for  children. 
Bible  stories.  Suggestive  lists  of  stories.  Prac- 
tice in  writing  and  telling  stories.  Dramatic 
representation  of  stories.  Also  a  study  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  dramatic  instinct.  Sig- 
nification of  children's  plays,  imitations,  imper- 
sonations, and  love  for  dramatic  performances.- 
Technique  of  the  drama.  A  study  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  modern  drama  from  the  stand- 
point of  construction.  Practice  in  play-writing 
and  stage  management.  Value  of  dramatic 
training  for  the  teacher.    Mj,  Summer  Quarter 

M.  either  Term 
Associate  Professor  Fleming 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Reading. — Discussion  of  past 
and  present  methods  of  teaching  reading.  The 
relation  of  reading  to  other  school  work.  The 
best  time  in  a  child's  life  for  the  teaching  of 
written  and  printed  symbols.  Materials  best 
adapted  to  produce  intelligent  and  appreciative 
reading ;  poems,  fables,  stories,  dramatic  pres- 
entation. M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Mrs.  Thorne-Thomsen 

t  Technique — Gesture,  Voice,  Speech  : 

a)  Function  of  gymnastics  as  a  preparation  for 
expression.  Practice  in  gymnastics  which  have 
the  forms  of  expression.  Relation  to  health;  to 
expression.  Exercise  for  carriage  and  bearing  of 
the  body, for  breathing,  resting,  freedom  and  con- 
trol. Control  and  direction  of  energy.  Rhythmic 
movements  to  music.  Study  of  movements 
which  are  the  spontaneous  expression  of  thought 
and  feeling. 

b)  Voice  —  Voice  in  speech  and  song.  Comparative 
ranges,  concentration  of  tone,  and  speech  mel- 
ody, and  influence  of  the  inflections  of  the 
speaking  voice  on  dramatic  singing.  Training 
the  ear  to  distinguish  voice  quality.  Manage- 
ment of  breath.  Force,  pitch,  quality,  inflection, 
accent,  emphasis,  pause,  rhythm,  purity,  flexi- 
bility and  responsiveness.  A  study  of  children's 
voices.  Care  and  management  of  children's 
voices. 


c)  Speech  —  Standard  English.  How  determined. 
Training  the  ear  to  recognize  speech  qualities, 
to  discriminate  the  elements — vowels,  glides,  and 
consonants.  Training  the  speech  organs.  For- 
mations of  vowels ;  articulation  of  consonants. 
A  study  of  the  cause  of  speech  defects.  Diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  speech  defects.  Elective; 
required  of  second-year  special  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Associate  Professor  Fleming. 
Prerequisite :  51  and  course  in  Vocal  Music. 
58.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  Reading,  Oratory,  Debate, 
and  Extemporaneous  Speaking  in  the  High 
School. — This  course  has  in  mind  the  training 
of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  It  takes  a 
unified  view  of  the  literature  used  in  the  high 
school,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  reading  and 
oral  reading  of  literature  as  an  educative  pro- 
cess and  a  method  of  study;  also  with  the  func- 
tion of  oratory,  debate,  and  extemporaneous 
speaking  in  the  high  school.  Methods  of  teach- 
ing these  are  pointed  out  and  critically  studied. 
Methods  of  securing  good  spoken  English  will 
be  discussed;  also  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  speech  defects.  Suggestive  lists  of  poems, 
orations,  and  subjects  for  debate  will  be  given. 
As  much  time  as  possible  will  be  devoted  to 
practice  in  speech  and  oral  reading. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Associate  Professor  Fleming 

Note.— This  course  will  be  accepted  from  those  preparing 
for  high-school  work  as  an  equivalent  for  Course  51.  This  course 
may  be  taken  in  connection  with  Courses  25  and  26,  Department 
of  Political  Economy;  with  Course  6,  Department  of  Public 
Speaking ;  and  with  Course  10,  Department  of  Literature. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 
82.  Pedagogical  Aspects  of  Field  and  Laboratory 
Work  in  Nature  Study  (Teachers'  Training 
Course). — A  selected  landscape  area  studied 
under  the  analogy  of  an  organism.  Its  daily, 
seasonal,  and  cosmic  events  considered  as  a 
moving  picture.  Laboratory  work  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  presented  by  the  area  deriv- 
ed from  a  study  of  the  plants,  animals,  soils,  at- 
mosphere, water,  heat  distribution,  etc.  Practice 
in  landscape  sketching  and  other  modes  of 
expression.  Principles  and  methods  in  presenta- 
tion and  expression.  Designed  for  those  pre- 
paring to  teach  or  supervise  in  elementary 
schools  and  it,  or  the  equivalent,  is  required  of 
all  students  taking  either  of  the  general  courses. 
It  is  a  prerequisite  to  Course  83. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter ;  9: 30 
Repeated  in  Spring  Quarter 
Mr.  Meyers 

82A.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Laboratory  Work  on 
a  Selected  Area  (Teachers'  Training  Course). 

— A  study  in  experimentation  as  a  means  of 
solving  special  problems  relating  to  particular 
landscape  features  and  phenomena.  Students 
are  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  water 
colors  and  paper  for  landscape  sketching.  It  is 
recommended  that  an  art  course  in  painting  be 
taken  with  this  course. 

M.    First  Term  ;  Summer  Quarter 
Professor  Jackman 
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82B.  Field  and  Laboratory  Work.  —  This  course  is 
based  entirely  on  field  work  and  aims  to  inter- 
pret the  elementary  problems  relating  to  physi- 
ography and  life.  The  laboratory  work  consists 
of  experiments  connected  with  and  growing  out 
of  the  field  study.  The  work  includes  methods 
in  field  work,  study  of  type  topographies,  their 
genesis  and  development,  origin  and  nature  of 
their  soils;  influence  of  soils,  moisture,  light, 
and  temperature  on  plant  life;  factors  of  con- 
trol in  the  distribution  and  habits  of  animals; 
identification  of  materials,  minerals,  plants,  and 
animals  of  areas  studied. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30- 
3:30.  Field  work:  Wed.  p.  m.  and  Saturday  a.  m. 

Mr.  Meyers 

83.  Nature  Study  in  the  Elementary  School  (Teachers' 

Training  Course).— The  preparation  of  plans 
with  observation  and  actual  teaching  under 
supervision  in  the  University  Elementary  School. 
A  critical  consideration  of  the  relation  of  nature 
study  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  to  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  methods  of  presentation  and 
modes  of  expression.  Open  only  to  those  quali- 
fied for  teaching  in  the  University  Elementary 
School.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 

Professor  Jackman 
Prerequisite:  Course  82  or  its  equivalent. 

84.  Science  in  the  High  School  (Teachers'  Training 

Course.) — A  presentation  of  science  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  high-school  pupils'  needs. 
Development  and  criticism  of  a  high-school 
science  curriculum.  Evaluation  and  classifica- 
tion of  subject-matter.  Based  upon  a  study  of 
the  science  work  of  the  University  High  and 
other  high  schools.  Open  only  to  those  who 
are  properly  qualified  for  observation  and  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter 
Professor  Jackman 

85.  Relation  of  Natural  Science  to  Moral  Culture 

(Teachers'  Training  Course).— Review  of  the 
chief  points  in  the  theory  of  evolution.  Some 
applications  of  the  principles  of  this  theory  in 
the  development  of  moral  character.  Evolution 
of  conduct,  under  natural  law,  toward  upright- 
ness. A  consideration,  from  the  standpoint  of 
science,  of  the  more  important  ethical  problems 
arising  in  the  education  of  children.  Based 
upon  observations  and  upon  reading  from  Dar- 
win, Lyell,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Haeckel,  Metch- 
nikoff  and  White.    Advanced  Course. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Professor  Jackman 

86.  Nature  Study.— A  combined  field  and  laboratory 

course  giving  a  general  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  Nature  Study  in  its  relations  to 
the  curriculum  as  a  whole.  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  special  students  in  the  courses  in 
Arts  and  Technology,  and  is  to  be  taken  with 
Course  112. 

%  Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2: 00^:  00. 

Professor  Jackman 


GEOGRAPHY 

102.  Geography  of  North  and  South  America.— A 

study  of  the  physical,  commercial,  and  political 
relations.  C^alk-modeling.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice in  teaching.  Special  reference  to  primary 
grades.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Associate  Professor  Baber 
Prerequisite:  Physiography  or  equivalent. 

103.  Geography  of  Eurasia.— A  study  of  the  physical, 

climatic,  and  life-conditions  of  the  continent; 
relation  to  human  occupation  and  industries. 
Chalk-modeling.  Theory  and  practice  in  teach- 
ing.   May  be  taken  in  place  of  102. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Baber 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1905-6] 

104.  General  Geography.— A  study  of  the  topography 

of  continents  and  islands ;  distribution  of  heat, 
winds,  rainfall,  products.  Theory  and  practice 
in  teaching.    Chalk  modeling. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Baber 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1905-6] 

105.  Biogeography  of  North  America.  — Type  topo- 

graphic areas  with  reference  to  their  physio- 
graphic aspect  and  life-content. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Mr.  I.  B.  Meyers 

106.  Fundamental  Consideration  in  Teaching  Geog- 

raphy.— Development  of  the  topography  of  type- 
forms.  Elements  of  climate.  Relation  of  life 
to  geographic  controls.  Students  are  expected 
to  take  the  special  trips  given  in  connection  with 
this  course.    Mj  or  M.    Summer  Quarter;  11:30 

110.  Geography  in  the  High  School  (Teachers'  Train- 

ing Course). — A  discussion  of  the  curriculum  in 
geography  and  physiography.  Open  to  those 
who  are  properly  qualified  for  observation  and 
practice  teaching  in  the  high  school. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Baber 

111.  Theory  and   Practice  in  the  Elementary  and 

High  Schools. — For  special  students  in  geog- 
raphy. Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Baber 

112.  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School.— To  be 

given  in  connection  with  Course  86.  For  stu- 
dents in  Arts  and  Technology. 

%  Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters;  Mon. 
and  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

Associate  Professor  Baber 

113.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Elementary 

Schools.  —  Special  reference  to  the  higher 
grades.    Training  course  for  teachers. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Baber 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
121.  Food  and  its  Preparation. — Designed  especially 
for  students  in  the  general  and  kindergarten 
Courses.    Laboratory:  Mon.,  2:00-4: 00. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30-9:30 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 
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L22.  Food  and  Dietetics. 

etituents,  and  relative  values  of  foods.  Typical 
processes  of  food  production.    The  cost  of  food. 

Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  8:30-9:30 
Laboratory  :  Mon.,  Tues.,  2:00-4:00 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 
Prerequisite  :  Course  121  or  its  equivalent 

L22A.  The  Composition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods. 

The  need  of  the  body  for  food;  the  study  of  the 
typical  food  materials  supplying  this  need;  their 
composition  from  the  structural  and  chemical 
standpoint.    (First  Term.) 

Economic  phases  of  the  food  supply;  compara- 
tive value  of  commercial  food  products;  adul- 
terations and  their  detection;  dietaries  and 
dietary  standards.    (Second  Term.)  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.      Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  11:30-12:30 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  10:30-12:30 
Miss  Day 

23.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials.— 

The  methods  by  which  heat  is  applied  to  food, 
and  the  changes  caused  in  the  different  food 
constituents.  Household  fuels  and  their  uses; 
cooking  apparatus  and  the  principles  of  its  con- 
struction. Primitive  and  modern  methods  of 
cookery. 

Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  8:30-9:30 
Laboratory:  Mon.,  Tues.,  2:00-5:00 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 
Prerequisite:  Courses  121, 122. 

23A.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials.— 

The  methods  by  which  heat  is  applied  to  food 
and  the  changes  caused  in  the  different  food 
constituents.    Laboratory  work  in  cooking. 

^Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri., 
9:00-11:30,  or  10:30-12:30. 

Miss  Daniels 

24.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Food. — 

Advanced  work  in  experimental  cookery. 
Laboratory:  Wed.,  Thurs.,  2:00-4:30 

Mj.  or  %,  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 

).  Chemistry  of  Foods. — The  different  food  princi- 
ples, with  methods  of  identifying  and  separating 
them.  Food  adulterations  and  household  meth- 
ods for  their  detection. 
Lectures;  Laboratory:  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2: 00-5: 00 
Other  hours  arranged. 

Mj  or     Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  Winter,  in  1906 

Assistant  Professor  Norton 
Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  and  Course 
122. 

16.  Special  Problems  in  Food  Chemistry.— Labora- 
tory work.  Individual  problems  assigned  for 
investigation.   Hours  arranged. 

Mj  or  ^Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 
Prerequisite:  Course  125. 


127.  Evolution  of  the  House. — The  development  of  the 

modern  house  from  primitive  conditions.  Mod- 
ern household  problems  of  furnishing,  equip- 
ment, and  care. 
Lec.  and  Lab. 

i^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30-10:30 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 

128.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — The  pur- 

pose and  method  of  the  work.  Courses  of 
study,  school  equipments.  The  relation  of  the 
subject  to  other  studies  and  to  the  life  of  the 
school.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  11:00-12:00 

Assistant  Professor  Norton 

128A.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics.  —  Prin- 
ciples involved  and  methods  used ;  selection  of 
material  and  planning  of  courses ;  school  equip- 
ments; development  in  the  laboratory  of  typical 
courses  and  methods;  the  relation  of  the  subject 
to  other  studies  and  to  the  life  of  the  school. 

Mj.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8:00-9:00 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  8:00-10:00 
Miss  Daniels 

MATHEMATICS 

132.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary-School  Mathemat- 

ics.— Although  this  course  deals  with  subject- 
matter  to  a  limited  extent,  the  psychology  and 
pedagogy  of  this  subject-matter  receive  chief 
emphasis.  The  course  comprises  a  study  of  the 
kind,  place,  relation,  and  methodology  of  such 
Arithmetic,  elementary  Geometry,  and  Algebra 
as  are  suited  to  the  grades.  Close  study  is 
given  to  the  mathematical  element  of  modern 
elementary  school  curricula  from  grade  to  grade 
throughout  the  work  which  precedes  the  high 
school. 

Mj.    Summer  and  Winter  Quarters;  12:00 
Professor  Myers. 

133.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — At- 

tention is  here  centered  upon  the  teaching  of 
secondary  Algebra  and  Geometry,  though  the 
correlations  of  these  subjects  with  each  other 
and  with  other  allied  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
are  considered.  The  attempt  is  made  to  dis- 
cover the  true  unity  of  mathematical  notions 
and  topics,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  the  educa- 
tional purposes  of  secondary  Mathematics  in 
modern  schools. 

Mj.    Summer  and  Spring  Quarters;  11:00 
Professor  Myers 

134.  Mathematical  Geography. — This  is  a  course  for 

teachers  who  desire  a  fuller  acquaintance  with 
the  mathematical  foundations  of  Geography 
and  Astro-Geography  than  is  attempted  in  the 
courses  in  Geography.  The  theoretic  phases  of 
some  geodetic  and  geological  principles  will  be 
studied  mathematically. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter 
Professor  Myers 
[Not  to  be  given  in  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1905] 

135.  Surveying  and  Astronomy. — The  course  includes 

the  measurement  of  distances,  both  free  and 
obstructed,  by  pacing,  by  chain,  and  by  steel 
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tapes;  the  determination  of  areas  by  the  method 
of  engineering  practice;  differential,  profile,  and 
contour  leveling;  location  of  buildings;  plane 
table,  transit,  and  stadia  work;  areas  by  lati- 
tudes and  departures;  and  triangulation.  At- 
tention is  given  to  forms  for  the  arrangement  of 
notes  and  computations.  The  simpler  uses  of 
the  sextant  and  chronometer  in  finding  latitude, 
longitude,  and  time  are  given. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00 
Professor  Myers 

Note. — Registration  must  be  made  for  a  ten-hour  period  and 
a  deposit  of  $2.00  must  be  made  with  the  Registrar.  Number 
limited  to  16. 

Prerequisite :  A  knowledge  of  the  Trigo- 
nometric functions  and  of  the  use  of  logarith- 
mic tables. 

[Not  to  be  given  in  1905-6] 

136.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  here  is  to 

trace  the  ideas  which  from  age  to  age  have 
dominated  mathematical  thinking  and  teaching 
and  have  given  direction  and  impetus  to  refor- 
mative and  progressive  movements  in  mathe- 
matical education.  The  major  part  of  the 
course  deals  with  those  subjects  and  persons 
that  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  evolution  of 
the  subject-matter  of  existing  mathematical 
knowledge.  It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both 
University  students  and  intending  teachers  of 
Mathematics.  Mj,    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

Professor  Myers 
Prerequisite :  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  2 A. 

137.  Analytics.— This  is  purely  a  subject-matter  course 

for  the  students  of  both  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Mathematics  of  the 
University.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Professor  Myers 
Prerequisite:   A  Major  credit  in  both  college 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  or  Mathematics  I 
and  II. 

138.  Course  in  the  Observation  of  Teaching  in  the 

High  School. — Prospective  teachers  of  second- 
ary mathematics  who  desire  to  study  classroom 
methods  and  management  at  close  range  before 
entering  upon  practice-teaching,  or  upon  actual 
teaching,  may  register  for  Observation  of  Teach- 
ing. Such  persons  will  be  required  to  prepare 
written  reports,  plans  for  teaching  special 
topics,  criticisms  of  teaching,  etc.,  and  to  recite 
as  members  of  the  class  and  aid  in  class  instruc- 
tion. Only  one  Major  of  credit  will  be  allowed 
for  such  work.  Mj.    All  Quarters 

Professor  Myers. 

139.  Practice-Teaching  in  the  High  School.— Intend 

ing  secondary  teachers  who  desire  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  actual  teaching  of  mathematics 
than  is  possible  in  the  courses  on  the  theory  of 
teaching  the  special  subjects,  may  register  and 
receive  credit  for  practice-teaching,  provided 
they  take  a  course  in  the  theory  of  teaching 
collateral  with  or  antecedent  to  taking  up  the 
practice  work.  When  the  high  school  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  class  deems  it  safe  to  entrust  the 
class  to  a  practice  student,  this  student  may  do 


actual  teaching  under  the  advice,  guidance,  and 
criticism  of  expert  teachers. 

Mj.    All  Quarters 
Professor  Myers. 

MUSIC 

141A,  141B,  14 IC.  Study  and  Criticism  of  School 
Music. — Songs  of  Mozart,  Schumann,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Taubert,  Reinecke,  and 
the  best  masters  of  the  English  school.  The 
Folk-song.    Songs  for  kindergarten  and  school. 
Unison  and  part-song.  Breathing,  voice  culture, 
speech  in  singing.    Attack,  Intonation.  Criti- 
cism of  instrumental  music  fitted  for  schools. 
Practice    in    reading;    analysis    and  writing. 
Methods  of  teaching.  A  continuous  course  cov- 
ering three  Quarters. 
141A.       Autumn  Quarter;  Tues.,  Fri.,  12: 00 
141B.       Winter  Quarter;    Tues.,  Fri.,  12:00 
141C.       Spring  Quarter;     Tues.,  Fri.,  12:00 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith 
This  course  is  open  only  to  students  taking 
training  as  special  teachers  of  music,  or  to  those 
who  have  had  considerable  training. 

Note.— Courses  142A,  B,  C  and  H4A,  B,  C  are  for  special  stu- 
dents or  for  students  who  can  satisfy  the  requirements  —  two 
years'  study  of  piano,  two  years,  individual  study  of  singing. 
These   are  continuous  courses.    Students  should  enter  the  , 
Autumn  Quarter. 

142A.  History  of  Music. — Music  of  ancient  Nations.^ 
Music  of  early  Christian  Church.    The  Folk- 
song.  Rise  of  Polyphony.    Old  French  school 
and  school  of  the  Netherlands.        J^Mj.    9:  30 
Miss  Gertrude  Smith 

142B.  History  of  Music. — Luther  and  music  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  Early  Italian  and  French 
opera.  Rise  of  the  Oratorio.  Development  of 
instrumental  music.  Epoch  of  genius  in  Ger- 
man music:  Bach  and  Handel.  %Mt 
Miss  Gertrude  Smith 

142C.  History  of  Music. — Epoch  of  genius  in  German 
music:  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Rise 
of  Romantic  school  :  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Chopin.  The  opera  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Modern  French  school. 
Modern  German  school:  Wagner  and  Brahms. 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith 

143.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School. 

—  The  Child's  voice.  Ear-training.  Rhythm. 
Reading  and  writing.  Writing  of  melodies 
Music  material.  Interpretation.  Composition 
by  children  of  original  melodies. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Miss  Eleanor  Smith 
Repeated  Second  Term.  M.  9:00 

Mrs.  Bradley 

144.  Harmony. — Scales,  intervals,  triads,  and  chords. 

Major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales  compared. 
Intervals.  Triads  of  the  scales.  Chords  of  the 
seventh  and  ninth.  Chord  connection.  Figured 
bass.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Miss  Gertrude  Smith 
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44A,  144B,  144C.  Harmony.— Scales,  intervals,  triads, 
and  chords.  Chord  connection:  inversion  of 
triads.  Chords  of  the  seventh  and  their  inver- 
sions. Suspension.  Modulation.  Harmoniza- 
tion of  the  choral.    Continuous  course. 


144A.  KMi-    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

144B.  J^Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

144C.  HM.I    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith 


L45A,  145B,  145C.  Music  Adapted  to  Common  Schools 

(A  continuation  of  Course  141). — A  course  for 
supervisors  and  special  music  teachers,  and 
open  only  to  those  who  can  satisfy  prerequisite 
demands. 

3^Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Miss  Eleanor  Smith 

46A,  146B,  146C.  Theory  of  Music— Analysis  of  four- 
part  music.  Writing  of  harmonies  from  dicta- 
tion. Exercises  in  the  distinguishing  of  pitch. 
Harmonizing  of  melodies  at  the  piano.  Com- 
position of  songs.    Musical  form  and  analysis. 


146A.  J^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

146B.  3^Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

146C.  KMj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith 


147.  The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Elementary  Schools. 

(For  special  teachers  of  music.) — Tone-produc- 
tion. The  normal  throat.  Reading  and  writing 
of  music.  The  unison  song  and  the  part-song. 
Study  of  scales  and  intervals.  The  piano  in 
the  schoolroom.  Basis  of  selection  of  rhythmic 
pieces.    Song  material. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 
Continued  Second  Term.  M.  11:30 

Mrs.  Bradley 
'148.  Piano. — Private  instruction  by  special  arrange- 
ment. 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith 

L49.  Music  for  Intermediate  Grades.— Technical  work 
in  reading  and  writing  of  Music.  Voice  culture. 
Study  of  major  scale.    Song  interpretation. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Miss  Eleanor  Smith 
Repeated  Second  Term.  M.  10:30 

Mrs.  Bradley 

3143A,  B.     Music  in  Kindergarten    and  Primary 
Grades. — Vocal  culture:  breathing,  song  inter- 
pretation.    Kindergarten  songs    and  games. 
Basis  for  selection  of  songs.  Ear-training, 
rhythmic  songs,  and  games.  Criticism  of  instru- 
mental music  suitable  to  kindergarten  and 
school.     Preparation  for  note-reading.  First 
steps  in  reading  and  writing  of  notes.  Com- 
position of  melodies.    This  course  may  be  taken 
as  3^Mj.  by  special  arrangement. 
0143A.    Non-credit.  Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
0143B.    Non-credit.   Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Miss  Eleanor  Smith 

3145.  Music  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 
(Second  Year). — Special  study  of  songs  for  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  grades.  Vocal  culture. 
Song-interpretation.     Ear-training.  Reading, 


writing.  Introduction  of  part-singing.  Methods 
of  teaching.    Practice  and  observation.  Thia 
course  may  be  taken  as  }^Mj. 
0L45A.    Non-credit.  Winter  Quarter 

0145B.    Non-credit.  Spring  Quarter 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith 

0147A,  B.    General   Course   in  Singing. — Study  of 
scales  and  intervals.     The  major,  minor,  and 
chromatic  scales  analyzed  and  sung.  Intervals 
of  these  scales.    The  triads.    Triads  of  the 
scales.    Seventh  chords.    Songs  of  the  seasons. 
Unison  and  part-songs.    Reading  and  writing. 
Vocal  culture.    Breathing.    Speech  in  singing. 
Criticism  of  school  music.    Composition  of 
melodies.   This  course  may  be  taken  as  3^Mj. 
0147A.     Non-credit.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 
0147B.     Non-credit.    Spring  Quarter;  2:00 
Chorus  singing.  Compulsory.  One-half  hour, 
3:00-3:30.    Tues.  and  Fri. 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith 

POTTERY 

151.  Pottery. — Decoration  with  ornament  in  relief. 
Underglaze  decoration  —  application  of  simple 
bright  and  matt  glazes.         Mj.    All  Quarters 

Miss  Hollister 
Mr.  Walrath 

0151.  Pottery. 

Non-credit.    Spring    Quarter ;    Mon.,  Tues., 
Wed.,  8:30-9:30.    Second-year  students. 

Miss  Hollister 
Mr.  Walrath 

152.  Modeling. —  Elementary  modeling  of  the  human 

figure,  in  the  illustration  of  story  and  history, 
and  of  animals  and  plant  life  in  relief  and  in 
the  round.  Casting  in  plaster.  Modeled  pot- 
tery in  simple  forms,  decorated  with  modeled 
ornament,  with  underglaze  painting,  and  simple 
glazes.  Mj.    All  Quarters:  8:30-10:30 

Miss  Hollister 
Mr.  Walrath 

0152.  Modeling.— Study  from  model  of  human  figure 
in  illustration  of  story  and  history.  Animal 
and  plant  life  from  nature.    Casting  in  plaster. 

Required;  non-credit.    Winter  Quarter;  Mon., 
Tues.,  Wed.,  8:30-9:30.    Second-year  students. 

Miss  Hollister 
Mr.  Walrath 

153.  Modeling. —  This  course  continues  the  work  of 

152,  and  includes  a  special  study  of  composition 
and  the  construction  of  the  human  figure. 

Mj.    All  Quarters ;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
8:30-10:30.  Miss  Hollister 

Mr.  Walrath 

154.  Pottery  (advanced).  Mj.   All  Quarters 

Prerequisite:  Course  151. 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
Course  A. 

0161.  Design. 

Required ;     non-credit.      Winter    Quarter ; 
Wed.,  2:00-5:00.    First-year  students. 

MlSS  CUSHMAN 
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0162.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Painting.— Theory 
and  practice  of  expression  in  Drawing  and 
Painting.  Discussion  of  pedagogy  of  fine  arts 
in  elementary  education,  with  practice  in  pic- 
torial expression  of  related  subject-matter. 

Required ;    non-credit.     Autumn    Quarter ; 
Wed.,  2:00-5:00.    Second-year  students. 

Miss  Cushman 

Course  B. 

165.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Painting  of  Landscape, 

of  Plant  and  Animal  Forms,  and  of  the  Human 
Figure. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
Fri.,  11 : 00-1 : 00.  Miss  Cushman 

166.  Continuation  of  Course  165.— Greater  emphasis 

will  be  placed  upon  composition  and  design  as 
a  means  of  bringing  to  consciousness  fundamen- 
tal aesthetic  principles. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues,,  Thurs., 
Fri.,  11 : 00-1 : 00.  Miss  Cushman 

167.  Continuation  of  Course  166  — With  addition  of 

practice  in  expression  of  related  subject-matter. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00-1:00 
Miss  Cushman 

Note.— Individual  adaptations  will  be  made  in  these  courses 
to  suit  the  needs  of  any  who  may  wish  to  follow  special  lines  of 
work,  such  as  interior  decorating,  illustrating,  etc. ;  or  who  may 
wish  to  make  up  prerequisites  for  admission  to  other  courses. 

168.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Instruction.— Four 

hours  in  Theory.  Four  hours  of  Practice  Teach- 
ing. This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  drawing  and  painting.  It 
will  be  open  only  to  those  who  have  the  neces- 
sary academic  training. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
Fri.,  8: 30-9: 30.  Miss  Cushman 

[Repeated  in  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters] 

161.  Elementary  Design.  — Theory  and  practice  of 

design  as  related  to  elementary  education.  The 
subject  is  considered  (a)  as  to  the  educational 
value;  (6)  in  its  relation  to  the  curriculum;  and 
(c)  as  to  method.  The  technical  work  includes 
creative  exercises  illustrating  the  fundamental 
principles  of  design,  supplemented  by  study  of 
masterpieces. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs. 
Fri,  3:00-5:00.  Miss  Cushman 

162.  Historic  Ornament.— History  of  Ornament  (one 

Minor).  Laboratory  work,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing from  historic  styles  (one  Minor). 

Winter  Quarter;  3:00-4:00 

163.  Advanced  Design. — Special  problems  in  design 

as  related  to  the  crafts.    Pattern  drawing. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  3:00-5:00 

169A.  House  Decoration:  Design.— Elementary  prob- 
lems illustrating  general  principles  of  design  as 
related  to  the  house.   Architecture  as  basis  of 


structural  design.  Creative  exercises  in  pro- 
portion, dark  and  light,  and  color. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00-4:00 
Miss  Cushman 
169B.  House  Decoration.— The  application  of  design 
to  special  problems  of  the  interior.  Laboratory 
work  in  textiles. 
Winter  Quarter;  2:00-4:00. 

Miss  Cushman 

169C.  House  Decoration.— The  furnishing  of  model 
interiors,  with  consideration  of  the  relation  be- 
tween sesthetic  and  economic  values. 

Prerequisite:  16  9  A  and  either  169B  or  189. 
Spring  Quarter;  2 : 00-4 : 00.    Miss  Cushman 

161A.  Art  Course.— Design:  Theory  and  practice  of 
design  as  related  to  education.  The  subject  is 
considered  (a)  as  to  its  educational  value;  (6)  in 
its  relation  to  the  curriculum;  (c)  as  to  method. 
The  technical  work  includes  creative  exercises, 
illustrating  the  fundamental  principles  of  de- 
sign, supplemented  by  study  of  art  masterpieces. 
It  is  expected  that  those  who  take  any  form  of 
industrial  art  will  take  this  course. 

M.    First  Term;  Summer  Quarter;  Mon, 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri,  10:30-12:30. 

Miss  Cushman 

Repeated  Second  Term. 

Miss  Crawford 
Repeated  M.  First  Term;  Mon,  Tues,  Thurs., 
Fri,  1:30-3:30. 

165.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Painting.  This  course 
includes  a  consideration  of  the  pedagogy  of  art 
in  elementary  education,  with  a  study  of  land- 
scape, plant  and  animal  forms,  and  the  human 
figure.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
grade  teachers. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  Mon, 
Tues,  Thurs,  Fri,  2:00-4:00. 

Miss  Cushman 
Repeated  Second  Term;  Mon,  Tues,  Thurs, 
Fri-  Miss  Cushman 

168A.  Out-of-  Door-Sketching  Class. 

M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  Mon, 
Tues,  Thurs,  Fri,  8:00-10:00. 

Miss  Cushman 

164.   Geographic  Drawing  and  Chalk  -  Modeling. — 

Blackboard  sketching  of  typical  surface  fea- 
tures; plains,  valleys,  mountains,  glaciers,  can- 
yons, shore  features,  etc.;  cross-sections  and 
pictorial  representations  of  large  sections  of 
continents,  as  plateaus,  river  basins,  and  moun- 
tain systems;  chalk-modeled  relief  maps.  The 
work  will  be  done  on  paper  as  well  as  on  the 
blackboard. 

M.     First  Term;  11:30.    Repeated;  1:30. 
Summer  Quarter.         Mr.  Thorne-Thomsen 

TEXTILES 

0171.  Textiles.— Non-credit  course.  Lectures  on  the 
course  of  study  in  textiles  for  the  elementary 
school.  Laboratory  work  in  the  making  of  some 
of  the  articles  required  in  such  a  course  of 
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study.  A  limited  amount  of  basketry,  spin- 
ning, dyeing,  and  weaving  on  hand  frames. 
Two  industrial  excursions.  For  first-year  stu- 
dents. Spring  Quarter  ;  Wed.,  2:00-5:00 

Miss  Mitchell 

fl.  Textiles  (General  Course).  —  Consideration  of  a 
course  of  study  in  textiles  for  the  elementary 
school  and  preparation  necessary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  each  grade.  Study  of  fibers.  Laboratory 
work  in  the  preparation  of  fibers,  spinning,  and 
dyeing.  Weaving  on  hand  frames,  Swedish 
looms,  carpet  looms,  and  fly-shuttle  loom. 
Working  out  of  original  designs  into  a  limited 
number  of  baskets,  appliques,  and  embroideries. 
Excursions  to  museums,  shops,  and  textile  fac- 
tories. Lectures  upon  the  classifications  of 
fabrics  and  upon  fabric  analysis.  Preparation 
of  reading  matter  for  use  in  the  elementary 
school. 

Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters 
Miss  Mitchell  and  Miss  Pubdy 

172.  Advanced  Work  in  Weaving  of  Carpet  Rags, 
Linen,  Cotton,  and  Wool  Fabrics  of  Simple 
Original  Design. — Basketry.  Use  of  vegetable 
and  aniline  dyes  as  practicable  for  use  in  the 
elementary  school.  Decorative  stitches  applied 
to  articles  of  household  use. 
Mj.  Miss  Mitchell 

174.  Textiles  (advanced).—  Weaving,  dyeing,  bas- 
ketry, and  decorative  needle-work.  Use  of  hand- 
frames,  carpet-loom,  and  Swedish  loom.  Pro- 
cesses of  warping,  beaming,  dra wing-in,  and 
pattern-making.  Study  of  fabrics.  Excursions 
to  shops  and  museums. 

Mj.   Summer  Quarter;  8:00-10:00 
Miss  Mitchell 

178.  Basketry  (Laboratory  Course).— Making  of  bas- 
kets, mats,  and  bags.  Preparation  and  use  of 
grasses,  corn  husks,  pine  needles,  palmetto, 
palm,  raffia,  rattan,  and  cords.  Instruction  in 
the  processes  of  coiled,  sewed,  and  woven  bas- 
kets.  Design  as  applied  to  basketry. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30-12:00 
Miss  Purdy 

METAL-WORKING 

179.  Metal- Working  (elementary):  Industrial  Develop- 
ment.— A  course  in  shaping  and  decorating  sim- 
ple forms  in  sheet  metal,  suitable  for  elementary 
schools.  A  study  of  early  processes  of  primitive 
peoples  and  the  logical  development  of  the 
metal  industry  will  be  made,  with  the  funda- 
mental and  necessary  steps  involved  from  the 
first  crude  operations  to  the  more  complex.  The 
social  and  artistic  impulses  of  prehistoric  people 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  a  handi- 
craft having  an  intimate  place  in  their  daily  life. 
Applied  Design  and  Primitive  History  should  be 
taken  as  parallel  courses. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00-10:00 

MlSS  KlSSELL 


179A.  Metal- Working  (advanced):  Art  Expression 
Through  Metal.— Instruction  in  hammered  or 
wrought  sheet  metal,  of  brass  and  copper,  in  form- 
ing objects  of  social  use,  special  thought  being 
given  to  the  artistic  side  of  decoration  and  con- 
struction. The  application  of  design  in  chased, 
engraved,  and  etched  effects,  used  to  express 
beauty  through  the  metal  medium  included  in 
the  course;  also  metal  applied  as  a  decorative 
feature  to  woodwork.  Applied  Design  should 
be  taken  as  a  parallel  course. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  1:30-3:30 
Miss  KlSSELL 

SEWING 

180A.  The  Teaching  of  Sewing.  —  Consideration  of 
the  course  of  study  in  sewing  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools ;  material  and  models 
fitted  to  the  different  grades;  some  study  of  the 
history  of  costume;  making  of  simple  costumes 
to  illustrate  work  in  geography  and  history; 
pattern-drafting;  hand  and  machine  sewing. 

>£Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  Tues.-Thurs.,  10: 30- 
12:30.  Miss  Daniels 

WOODWORKING 

181.  Elementary  Course  in  Woodworking.  —  Me- 
chanical Drawing;  technique  of  tools.  KMj 

0181.  Elementary  Course  in  Woodworking.  —  Non- 
credit.   For  first-year  students. 

Autumn  Quarter;  Wed.,  2:00-5:00 
Miss  Butler 

183.  Course  in  Woodwork.— This  course  is  designed 

to  give  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  wood- 
working tools  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
aims  and  principles  of  manual  training.  It  will 
include  constructive  design  and  decoration,  and 
mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  in  their 
application  to  manual  training.  This  is  a  gen- 
eral course  covering  in  briefer  form  the  work 
outlined  in  Course  184. 
3^Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 

Miss  Butler 

183A.  Course  in  Woodwork —General  course  cover- 
ing ten  hours  a  week.  This  course  is  designed  to 
give  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  wood- 
working tools,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
aims  and  principles  of  manual  training.  It  will 
include  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  in 
their  application  to  manual  training,  construct- 
ive design,  and  decoration.  May  be  taken  with 
course  in  design  161A. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10  : 30-12  : 30 
Miss  Butler 

184.  Special  Course   in  Woodworking.  —  Care  and 

use  of  tools;  carpentry;  cabinet-making;  veneer- 
ing; carving;  turning;  treatment  and  finish  of 
wood;  processes  of  lumbering  and  seasoning  wood; 
basis  of  selecting  wood;  freehand  and  mechanical 
drawing;  planning  of  manual  training  equip- 
ments for  different  grades  and  under  varying 
conditions;  the  history  and  evolution  of  tools; 
the  history  of  manual  training,  including  a 
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study  of  the  various  European  systems  and  of 
the  various  forms  of  manual  training  in  the 
United  States,  illustrated  by  models  and  draw- 
ings from  each  system;  constructive  design  and 
decoration  as  applied  to  woodwork.  This  course 
is  designed  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  or  super- 
vise manual  training. 

Mj.    All  Quarters ;  8: 30-10: 30 
Miss  Lang  ley 

0184 A.  Woodworking. — For  special  teachers. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30-12:30 
Miss  Langley  (First  Term) 
Mb.  Carley  (Second  Term) 

185.  Course  for  Teachers  in   Primary  Grades. — A 

course  designed  to  give  teachers  a  systematic 
outline  for  constructive  work  in  primary  grades. 
This  will  be  founded  upon  the  history  work  of 
the  grades  and  will  embrace  work  in  wood,  tex- 
tiles, clay,  cardboard,  and  materials  native  to  the 
neighborhood.  This  course  is  planned  with  ref- 
erence to  the  equipment  of  an  ordinary  school 
room.  Spring  Quarter 

Miss  Butler 

185A.  Course  in  Woodworking  for  Teachers  in  Pri- 
mary Grades. —  Suggestions  for  woodwork  in 
primary  grades ;  outlines  for  work  that  may  be 
given  with  small  equipment  or  in  grade-rooms ; 
discussion  of  training  necessary  for  teachers 
of  primary  grades.  It  is  suggested  that  one  or 
more  of  the  following  courses  be  combined  with 
this : 

Course  32.    History  for  Primary  Grades. 
Course  151.    Elementary  Modeling. 
Course  12C.    Problems  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  Elementary  School. 
Course  171.  Textiles. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8  : 00-10  : 00 
Miss  Butler 

189.  History  of  Furniture.  —  Eight  hours  a  week. 
Seven  hours  in  the  workroom  and  one  hour  in 
recitation.  The  subject  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
classroom  is  French  and  English  furniture  from 
the  period  of  Louis  XIII  to  the  end  of  the 
Georgian  period.  There  will  be  discussion  also 
of  such  topics  as  the  following:  Kinds  of  wood 
appropriate  for  various  uses ;  preservation  and 
treatment  of  wood  in  floors,  interior  woodwork, 
and  furniture  ;  principles  of  construction  in  fur- 
niture, with  emphasis  on  simplicity,  proportion, 
beauty  of  line,  and  adaptation  to  environment* 
Especially  designed  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  Courses  127  and  169B. 

Mj.    First  Term,  Spring  Quarter;  8:30-10:30 

Miss  Langley 
Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter;  8:30-10:30 
Miss  Butler 

191.  Freehand  Drawing. — In  pencil:  Freehand  con- 
struction; freehand  perspective;  groups  of 
solids.    In  pastel:  groups  of  solids. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:  00 
Mr.  Ferson 


192.  Constructive  Drawing. — Geometric  construction; 
conservative  projection;  isometric  projection; 
cabinet  projection. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Mr.  Ferson 

Note.— Courses  193A  and  193B  will  be  given  in  the  First 
Term,  Summer  Quarter,  from  8:00  to  12:00  a.m.,  and  maybe 
taken  either  as  Major  or  Minor.  The  range  of  work  offered  in- 
cludes that  given  by  first-class  technical  schools,  but  the  teach- 
ing will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  aud  attainments  of  individual 
pupils.  As  far  as  possible,  parts  of  actual  machines  illustrating 
the  various  principles  involved  will  be  constructed. 

193A.  Chipping,  Filing,  Scraping,  and  Fitting. 

M  or  DM.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00-12:00 

Mr.  Drew 

193B.  Machine  Work. — Practice  work  to  cover  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  machine  con- 
struction; turning,  chucking,  screw-cutting, 
boring,  reaming,  drilling,  tapping,  milling,  and 
gear-cutting. 

M  or  DM.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00-12:00 

Mr.  Drew 

Note.— Courses  194A,  194B,  194C,  and  194D  may  be  taken  as 
either  Majors  or  Minors ;  hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  teachers. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  each  course  in  the  care  and  use  of  its 
appropriate  tools.  The  principles  involved  will  be  developed  in 
a  carefully  graded  system  of  exercises  in  order  to  develop  skill 
in  the  pupil. 

194A.  Joinery. — Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in 
woodwork.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter 

Mr.  Avery  and  Mr.  Selden 

194B.  Turning. — Turning,  finishing,  and  polishing  in 
the  lathe;  chucking  and  face-plate  work.  Some 
articles  for  actual  use  will  be  made. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Mr.  Avery  and  Mr.  Selden 

194 C.  Pattern-Making. — Courses  1  and  2  are  pre- 
requisite. This  course  will  develop  the  relation 
of  pattern-making  to  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  practice.  Different  ways  of  making  the 
same  pattern  will  be  considered  in  order  to 
show  the  best  methods  of  parting,  drawing,  and 
setting  core  prints.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter 

Mr.  Avery  and  Mr.  Selden 

194D.  Cabinet-Making. — Courses  1  and  2  or  their 
equivalent  are  prerequisite.  An  article  of  Fur- 
niture of  the  Mission  of  Arts  and  Crafts  style 
may  be  made,  if  desired.  In  any  case  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  material,  construction,  and 
finish  will  be  given.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter 
Mr.  Avery  and  Mr.  Selden 

Note.— Courses  195A,  195B,  and  196  may  be  taken  as  either 
Major  or  Minor ;  hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  teacher, 

195A.  Work  in  Wrought  Iron  and  Mild  Steel.— The 

making  of  various  useful  articles  which  will 
teach  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject.   Various  kinds  of  welds  in  iron  and  steel. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Mr.  Cross 

195B.  Work  in  Tool  Steel. — Course  1  is  prerequisite. 
Various  steel  tools,  including  flat  and  cape 
chisels,  lathe  and  planer  tools,  will  be  forged 
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mere,  swages,  and  other  too  s.  gummer  Quarter 

Mr.  Ckoss 

Molding  and  Casting.-Molding ft rom wood,  tag; 

other  articles  of  inters  ^at^ 

Me.  Ckoss 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

L-FundamentalGymna^ 

in  practical  gy^^l^  and 
damental  procedures,  iZT  Includes 

or^er  of  gymnastic  ^^ZrJng,  and 
(1)  tactics;  (2)of/ee^ntacto_gymnastics;  (4) 

Fr¥,  4: 00  Assistant  Professor  Kroh 

«.  i  r^mnastics  —The  same  as  Course 
m-  ^fZ^ITt  Toon'-credit  and  compulsory 
for 'all  first-year  students.  5.00 
Winter  Q-rten  Mon.  and  Thu^,  _  ^ 


o=ea  3a^fangdyXs  V^eral  C°Ur6e 
M.    *irsi  i-erm,       Miss  Musselman 

202.  General  <*~«^&r%£^^ 
201;  includes  apparatus  gy  d 

^"^o^dan^ng6 calisthenics,  and  other 
^.SSSSSSS^,  ~  Tnurs. 
Fri.,  4: 00  AssisTant  Professor  Kroh 

Prerequisite:  Course  201  or  equivalent 

aims  embodied  m  me  gem:  Th    •  ter. 

nasties  in  the  School  of  ^^^^0118. 
pretation  of  ^dividual  ne^ds  ana  q  tic 

l^l^^ZZ  sS/of^e  struc 


t6^mnQuarter;M^^=;:;-;,;» 
Prerequisite  :  <&».  201,  202,  or 

0203.  Theory  and  *!*^WltW^ 
The  same  as  203,  courses  A  and  B. 

It0udttrrndAyZfnddTtBhnology  must  take 

either  0203  or  0204.         „      Thurs.,  4:00-5:00 
Autumn  Quarter,  M»,  Thus,  r  ^ 

203A.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sch «*G 

^       Study  of  procedures  on  *e  ^  0   8£  „. 
knowledge  derived  from the  stuoy  The 

ture  and  «ia!,  S»»dflfe 
interpretation  ot  ujaiviu  "*  o01A.  Practical 
tions^  A  continuation ^^^Sta  •*»  the 
Work,  includes  apparatus  gy       d  &nd 

KsT^so  ^mnastVncing  and  other  forms 
of  applied  gymnastics^  ^^e, 

204.  General  and ^^^SS^SS^^A 
subject-matter  of  gymnastics  c  . 

adaptation  according  to  values  Uv6 

problems  of  W8^.  an°.^^;  gymnastics; 
Results  of  methods  in  «ducationa l  «  elemen_ 


0204.  General  and  Applied  G^to^  same  as 
Course  204,  except  ^V^b  Students  in  Arts 
Btudents  in  Courses  A  and  V.  J*  Qr  Qm 

and  Tedmol^  mu^Oo™  ( 

Assistant  Professor  Kroh 

207.  Pedagogics  of  f^^^J^^^L  ^ 
tion  of  orgamzed  gymnaBtocs  m  methods 
Btudy  of  the  results  *™*^£^.m*^ 
of  physical  training.  ^oc^^n  of  gymnastics 
for reinforcing  progress •  f  elat^P  ^1  examina- 
and  athletics.  F^^i^^UneB.  For 
^SM^a  nigh-school 

Prerequisite:  Course  203. 

207A.  Pedagogics  of  Gym-^^^B^L 
"      functions  of  organized  gymnastics  i        Qns  q{ 

A  study  of  the  re8U't8.°\n '"^Processes  of 
^^WtoteSprogrees.  Rela- 
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tion  of  gymnastics  and 
gymnastic  curriculum, 
mg  of  plays,  games,  and 
days.  The  correlation 
gymnastics  with  general 
of  indoor  and  outdoor 
summaries. 

M.   First  Term, 


208. 


athletics.  Planning  of 
ihe  regulation  of  train- 
sports;  outing  and  field 
of  gymnastics  and  of 
school  work.  Planning 
gymnasia.  Gymnastic 

Summer  Quarter ;  2: 30 
Miss  Musselman 

The  Organization  of  Gymnastics  —  Planm'™  * 

mal  and  departmental  teachers  (Scond  year^" 
J£Mj.  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8-30 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh 
Prerequisite :  Course  204. 

™l~7hSS  202  203.  and  204, 

teaching,  on  Tuesdays  and  Frfdav?» application  and  practice  in 
of  the  non-credit  coirse?  m^partiolD^te f1?«£<rar-  i^^ts 

cial  attention"  S^iea.  S£ 
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Ass^tPro^rZ^ 
and  Dr.  Pitkib 

LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 

m  'IS.&SSM  Ki.",;,."-?"*-- 

reference  books  whfch  wmZ  Tf^  thefgener 

year  students.     KMj.   AuS  Quarfer  •  'if 

Two  days  per  week.  MlSS  Waee"» 

noo,   r  .  ^  '  M'  "  the-S»mmer  Quarter. 

^aEC°n0ffliCS-fa  « d\  For  first-yea, 
1  hr.  per  week.  SpnDg  Quartei 

Miss  Warrek 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1906-7 


1906 


June  8 

Friday 

Junior  College  Dat. 

June  9 

Saturday 

Alumni  Day 

June  11 

Monday 

Class  Day. 

June  12 

Tuesday 

The  Summer  Convocation. 

June  13 
June  14 
June  15 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

|  Quarterly  Examinations. 

June  15 

Friday 

Spring  Quarter  ends. 

June  16 

Saturday 

Summer  Quarter  begins. 

July  4 

Wednesday 

Independence  Day  :  a  holiday. 

July  26 
July  27 


Oct.  1 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  18 

Dec.  19 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  21 


Thursday 
Friday 


Aug.  31  Friday 


Monday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


Dec.  21  Friday 


[Examinations  for  First  Term  of  the 
J    Summer  Quarter. 
^  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends. 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
begins. 

f  Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  the 
J    Summer  Quarter. 
I  The  Autumn  Convocation. 
L Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends. 

Autumn  Quarter  begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day  :  a  holiday. 

The  Winter  Convocation. 

1 

|  Quarterly  Examinations. 
Autumn  Quarter  ends. 


Jan.  2 

Wednesday 

Feb.  12 

Tuesday 

Feb.  22 

Friday 

Mar.  17 

Sunday 

Mar.  18 

Monday 

Mar.  19 

Tuesday 

Mar.  20 

Wednesday 

Mar.  21 

Thursday 

Mar.  22 

Friday 

Mar.  22 

Friday 

Mar.  23-Mar.  31 

April  1 

Monday 

May  30 

Thursday 

June  7 

Friday 

June  8 

Saturday 

June  10 

Monday 

June  11 

Tuesday 

June  12 

Wednesday- 

June  13 

Thursday 

June  14 

Friday 

June  14 

Friday 

1907 

f  Winter  Quarter  begins, 
"j  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
^    incoming  students. 

Lincoln's  Birthday  :  a  holiday. 

(Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday. 
I  The  Annual  Contest  in  Oratory. 
Convocation  Sunday. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  University 
Congregation. 

Spring  Convocation. 

1 

y Quarterly  Examinations. 

Winter  Quarter  ends. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

("Spring  Quarter  begins, 
"j  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
*•    incoming  students. 

Memorial  Day  :  a  holiday. 
Junior  College  Day. 
Alumni  Day. 
(  Class  Day. 

j  Summer  Meeting  of  the  University 
'  Congregation. 

The  Summer  Convocation. 


[-Quarterly  Examinations. 

j 

Spring  Quarter  ends. 


THE  SUMM 

Instruction  in  the  College  of  Education  is  offered 
during  the  whole  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Admission 
is  given  to  all  who  may  wish  to  attend.  The  courses 
are  so  arranged  as  to  recognize  the  needs  of  students 
not  in  attendance  during  the  regular  school  year. 
They  consider  the  subject-matter  of  elementary  and 


I  QUARTER 

secondary  education  from  the  standpoint  of  philos- 
ophy and  pedagogy.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  prac- 
tical application  in  a  Model  School  representing  the 
kindergarten,  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
secondary  grades. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

ie  Acting  President  of  the  University,  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 

le  University  Recorder,  Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  11. 

ie  Secretary  to  the  President,  Henry  Porter  Chandler,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 

ie  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Nathaniel  Butler,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  100. 

ie  Dean  of  the  Technological  Course  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry  Holmes  Belfield,  Manual 

Training  Building,  Room  162. 
ie  Dean  of  the  Academic  Course  of  the  University  High  School,  William  Bishop  Owen,  Manual  Training 

Building,  Room  164. 

ie  Dean  of  Women  of  the  University  High  School,  Luanna  Robertson,  Manual  Training  Building,  Room  165. 
ie  Principal  of  the  University  Elementary  School,  Wilbur  Samuel  Jackman,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall 
Room  198. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

\RRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Acting  President  of  the  University;  Professor  of  Comparative 
Politics  and  Diplomacy,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science ;  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

kTHANIEL  BUTLER,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Dean;  Professor  of  Education. 

ILBUR  SAMUEL  JACKMAN,  A.B.,  Principal  of  the  University  Elementary  School;  Professor  of  the 

Teaching  of  Natural  Science. 
ILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Academic  Course  of  the  University  High  School;  Associate 

Professor  of  Education. 
QORGE  WILLIAM  MYERS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
MES  H.  VAN  SICKLE,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Lecturer  on  Education  (Summer 

Quarter,  1906). 

A.NIEL  P.  MacMILLAN,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Child-Study  in  Chicago  Public  Schools;  Lecturer  on  Educa- 
tion (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
IILY  JANE  RICE,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History  and  Literature. 
^.RTHA  FLEMING,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Beading,  and  Dramatic  Art. 
>NIA  BABER,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and  Geology. 
)DISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
JCE  PELOUBET  NORTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 
[LLARD  CLARK  GORE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
.RL  JOHANNES  KROH,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Training. 
jE^NOR  SMITH,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Music. 
SRTHA  PAYNE,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 
LLIAN  SOPHIA  CUSHMAN,  Instructor  in  Art. 
ITOINETTE  BELLE  HOLLISTER,  Instructor  in  Clay  Modeling. 

k  BENTON  MEYERS,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Natural  Science,  and  Curator  of  Museum. 
ENE  WARREN,  Librarian,  and  Associate  in  School  Library  Economy. 
ARA  ISABEL  MITCHELL,  Associate  in  Art  and  Textiles. 

IZABETH  EUPHROSYNE  LANGLEY,  Associate  in  Manual  Training,  and  Sloyd  for  Primary  Grades 

NETTE  BUTLER,  Associate  in  Manual  Training,  and  Constructive  Work  for  Primary  Grades. 

CY  LOUISE  DANIELS,  Associate  in  Household  Economics. 

RTRUDE  SMITH,  Assistant  in  Music   Piano  and  Theory. 

LIA  PURDY,  Assistant  in  Textiles. 

TH  ABBOTT,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library. 

EDERICK  EMERY  WALRATH,  Assistant  in  Art  and  Clay  Modeling. 
ORG  THORNE-THOMSEN,  Geographic  Drawing  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
E  SMITH  BRADLEY,  Music,  Voice  (Summer  Quarter,  1906). 
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HENRY  HOLMES  BELFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Bean;  Pro- 
fessor of  Civics. 

WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  Ph.D. ,  Dean ;  Associate 
Professor  of  Education. 

LUANNA  ROBERTSON,  Dean;  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man. 

WALLACE  WALTER  AT  WOOD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 

in  Physiography. 
CASSIUS  BRUCE  AVERY,  Instructor  in  Machine 

Shop. 

ARTHUR  FAIRCHILD  BARNARD,  Instructor  in 
History. 

ERNST  RUDOLPH  BRESLICH,  A.B.,  A.M.,  In- 
structor in  Mathematics. 

ROY  HUTCHINSON  BROWNLEE,  Instructor  in 
Chemistry. 

ERNST  LEROY  CALDWELL,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 

JOHN  MAXWELL  CROWE,  Instructor  in  English. 
EARL  BIXBY  FERSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Draw- 
ing. 

ANGUS  MATHEW  FREW,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 

Physical  Training. 
GLENN  MOODY  HOBBS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Physics. 

EDWARD  B.  KREHBIEL,  Instructor  in  History. 
CARLETON  JOHN  LYNDE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Physics. 

IRA  BENTON  MEYERS,  Instructor  in  Biology. 
FRANK  HENRY  SELDEN,  Instructor  in  Wood- 
work. 

CHARLES  HENRY  VAN  TUYL,  Instructor  in 
Latin. 

ADOLPH  von  NOE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 
WILLIAM  ROCKWELL  WICKES,  B.A.,  M.A.,  In- 
structor in  Mathematics. 


FREDERICK  NEWTON  WILLIAMS,  Instructt 
in  Brawing. 

FRANCES  RAMSAY  ANGUS,  B.A.,  Associate  i  \ 
French. 

HENRIETTA  CHASE,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  Freud  1 
FRANK  BARNES  CHERINGTON,  A.B.,  A.M.,  .Ass. 

date  in  English. 
CLAUDE  HENRY  CROSS,  Associate  in  Forge  anj[ 

Foundry. 

AMY  L.  DANIELS,  Associate  in  Bomestic  Scienc 
WILLIAM  REESE   DAVIS,   A.B.,   Associate  i 
English. 

THEODORE  BALLOU  HINCKLEY,  Associate  % 
English. 

SAMUEL  CARLISLE  J OHNSTON,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ass< 

date  in  Greek. 
HARRIS  FRANKLIN  MacNEISH,  B.A.,  Associa 

in  Mathematics. 
BERTHA  EUGENIE  PARCOT,  C.E.,  Associate  i 

French. 

FRANCES  SARAH  PELLETT,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Associa 
in  Latin. 

ALICE  PITKIN-NESBIT,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Phys 

cat  Training. 
HARRY  FLETCHER  SCOTT,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Associax 

in  Latin. 

WILLIAM  ARM  IT  AGE  AVERILL,  Assistant  i 
Physiography.  M 
ZELMA  ESTELLE  CLARK,  Assistant  in  Englis 
WILBERT  LESTER  CARR,  Assistant  in  Latin.  [ 
BERTRAM  HEDLEY,  Assistant  in  Wood-work. 
LYDIA  MARIE  SCHMIDT,  Assistant  in  German 
CHARLES  HENRY  TAYLOR,  Assistant  in  Phys 
ography. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


WILBUR  SAMUEL  JACKMAN,  A.B.,  Principal. 

HARRY  ORRIN  GILLET,  S.B.,  Instructor,  Tenth 
Year  and  Assistant  to  the  Principal. 

ANNE  ELIZABETH  ALLEN,  Instructor,  Kinder- 
garten; first  two  years. 

HARRIET  JOOR.  Instructor  in  Clay -Modeling. 

MELVA  LATHAM,  Instructor,  Ninth  Year. 

MARY  IDA  MANN,  Instructor  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

L.  DOW  McNEFF,  Instructor,  Ninth  Year. 
KATHARINE   MARIAN  STILWELL,  Ph.B.,  In- 

structor  Tenth  Y^ear. 
GUDRUN  THORNE-THOMSEN,  Instructor,  Fifth 

Year. 

GERTUDE  VAN  HOESEN,  Instructor,  Sixth  Year. 
ELSIE  AMY  WYGANT,  Instructor,  Fourth  Year. 
ANNAS  HIGGINS,  Ph.B.,  Instructor,  Eighth  Year. 
ANNETTE  BUTLER,  Associate  in  Manual  Training 

(Primary  Groups). 
LORLEY  ADA  ASHLEMAN,  Associate  in  French. 
ANNETTE  COVINGTON,  Associate  in  Art  (Absent 

on  leave  1905-6). 
MARY  ROOT  KERN,  Associate  in  Music. 


ELIZABETH  EUPHROSYNE  LANGLEY,  Associa: 

in  Manual  Training  (Grammar  Groups). 
ZOE  SMITH  BRADLEY,  Assistant  in  Music, 
ESTHER  CRAWFORD,  Assistant  in  Brawing,  1905- 
LUCIA  WILLIAMS  DEMENT,  Assistant  in  Bra, 
ing,  1905-6. 

ROBERT  KIRKLAND  NABOURS,  Museum  and  A 
sistant  in  Field  Work.  , 
CAROLINE  MAY  PIERCE,  Assistant,  Seventh  Yed 
ELSABETH  PORT,  Assistant,  Third  Year. 
LELIA  PURDY,  Assistant  in  Textiles. 
SABELLA  RANDOLPH,  Assistant  in  Clay  Modelin 
ANNA  SCHERZ,  Assistant  in  German. 
JENNY  HELEN  SNOW,  Assistant  in  Cooking. 
HERMINE  STELLAR,  Assistant  in  Brawing,  1905- 
ALICE  TEMPLE.  Assistant,  Seventh  Year. 
LOUISE  BENEDICT  TROW,  Assistant  in  Kindt 

CfCt7*t€>/Yl» 

FREDERICK  EMERY  WALRATH,  Assistant 

Clay-Modeling. 
IRENE  WARREN,  Librarian. 
RUTH  ABBOTT,  Assistant  Librarian. 
GERTRUDE  STILES,  Assistant  in  Bookbinding. 


The  instructor  ia  charge  of  any  branch  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Education  is,  by  the  constitution  of  the  School  of  Edm 
tion,  supervisor  of  that  branch  in  the  various  schools,  and  as  such  reports  to  the  Dean  or  Principal  of  said  schools. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
HISTORY  AND  AIM 


The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
|igo  was  formed  by  the  consolidation  with  the  Uni- 
fcreity  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs. 
mmons  McCormick  Blaine  and  presided  over  by  the 
te  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker;  the  Laboratory  School 
!  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the 
►under  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John 
•ewey,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education;  the 
outh  Side  Academy,  the  Dean  of  which  was  Asso- 
ate  Professor  William  B.  Owen,  of  the  University; 
ad  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  whose  head 
>r  many  years  has  been  Dr.  Henry  H.  Belfield.  There 
,  therefore,  gathered  in  one  group  of  buildings  a 


complete  school  system — kindergarten,  elementary, 
high  school,  and  college  grades — with  opportunities 
for  training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educa- 
tional surroundings,  and  with  all  the  privileges  of  a 
great  university.  The  fundamental  element  in  the 
significance  of  this  School  of  Education,  is  the  desire 
and  resolute  purpose  to  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, not  only  here,  but  everywhere,  through  inspiring 
teachers  with  more  vital  and  adequate  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  their  work,  and  through  furnishing 
them  with  the  intellectual  equipments  necessary  to 
make  them  effective  and  apt  in  carrying  out  such 
broadened  and  deep  ideals. 


THE  BUILDINGS 


The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situ- 
ted  on  Scammon  court,  between  Kimbark  and  Mon- 
>e  avenues,  the  main  building  facing  the  Midway 
laisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350 
>et  and  a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet, 
t  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger  and  freight  ele- 
ators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 
First  floor — On  the  first  floor  are  the  administrative 
Ences  of  the  College  and  of  the  Elementary  School, 
le  Kindergarten  and  the  following  four  grades  of  the 
lementary  School,  the  departments  of  Mathematics 
ad  Physics  of  the  College  and  High  School,  and  other 
assrooms. 

Second  floor — On  the  second  floor  is  the  Library, 
ith  some  15,000  volumes;  a  reading-room;  a  Seminar 
)om;  the  departments  of  Geography,  History,  and 
>ral  Reading;  a  gymnasium,  with  office  and  examina- 
on  rooms,  for  the  primary  grades;  and  classrooms 
>r  grades  from  the  seventh  to  ninth  of  the  Elemen- 
iry  School.  There  is  also  a  complete  theater  with 
age,  footlights,  drop  curtain,  etc.  This  room  will 
jcommodate  about  200  persons,  and  in  it  many  plays 
re  given  during  the  year  by  the  children  of  the  Ele- 
lentary  School. 

Third,  floor — Immediately  above  the  Library  is  the 
luseum,  which  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  the 

hool;  the  laboratories  of  Psychology,  Nature  Study, 
[ome  Economics,  and  Chemistry;  the  tenth  Grade  of 
tie  Elementary  School. 

Fourth  floor — On  the  fourth  floor  are  the  depart- 
lents  of  Music,  Elementary  Woodworking,  Drawing 
nd  Painting,  Clay-Modeling  and  Pottery,  Sewing  and 
^xtiles,  Photography. 

A  special  feature  of  the  fourth  floor  is  the  Lunch- 
Dom.  This  is  equipped  to  serve  luncheon  to  1,000  per- 
ans,  and  has  seating  accommodation  for  200  at  one  time. 

On  the  deck  of  the  central  tower  of  the  building 
tfhich  also  furnishes  space  for  the  meteorological 
istruments)  a  camera  obscura  has  been  constructed, 
y  means  of  which  a  large  picture  of  any  section  of 
tie  surrounding  landscape  can  be  projected  into  a 
ark  room  immediately  below. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  are  the  kiln-room 
nd  the  casting-room. 

The  building  is  equipped  with  a  complete  telephone 
vstem,  with  an  automatic  central  switchboard. 

The  Manual-Training  Building  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
ation  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  build- 


ing, and  is  completely  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its 
dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  shops  between 
are  one-story  high  and  are  lighted  by  a  saw-tooth 
roof.  The  drawing-rooms  are  well  lighted  and  are  fur- 
nished with  the  latest  appliances,  including  facilities 
for  blue-printing.  The  wood-shops  have  a  complete 
outfit  of  benches,  carpenters'  and  turners'  tools,  lathes, 
planer,  band  and  circular  saw,  and  complete  facilities 
for  cabinet-making.  The  forge-shop  is  furnished 
with  down -draft  forges,  pressure  blower  and  exhaust 
fan,  a  complete  outfit  of  smithing  tools,  gas  furnace  for 
tempering  and  brazing,  and  also  drill  and  emery 
wheels.  The  foundry  is  equipped  with  a  cupola,  facili- 
ties for  floor  and  bench- work,  two  brass  furnaces,  core 
oven  with  revolving  iron  shelves,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  patterns  and  flasks.  The  machine  shop  is 
equipped  with  eighteen  lathes  from  twelve  to  twenty 
inches  swing,  planer,  shaper,  two  universal  milling 
machines,  two  drill  presses,  sensitive  drill,  water  tool 
grinder,  universal  grinder,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
small  tools.  All  machinery  in  the  building  is  driven 
by  electric  motors. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court, 
consists  of  two  rooms,  each  36  by  60  feet  in  size, 
flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing,  locker,  toilet,  and  shower  rooms. 
The  south  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  a  number  of  "developing 
appliances"  and  apparatus  designed  for  the  use  of 
girls.  Pour  periods  per  week  are  prescribed  for  each 
student,  three  attendance  records  in  the  technical  de- 
partment of  the  High  School  being  the  minimum. 
Four  experienced  specialists  competent  to  advise  and 
instruct  in  all  phases  of  the  work  outlined  in  the  gen- 
eral plan,  comprise  the  staff  of  the  physical  training 
department. 

The  school  garden  occupies  about  one  and  a  quarter 
acres  of  well  planted  grounds.  This  area  has  been  set 
aside  permanently  for  the  use  of  the  school  as  a  means 
of  study  and  recreation.  It  contains  a  sylvan  theater, 
with  an  ample  natural  stage  and  space  accommoda- 
tions for  an  audience  of  several  hundred  people.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  Ben  Greet  English  players  pro- 
duced here  a  number  of  Shakspere's  plays.  Some  of 
the  dramatic  work  of  the  school  is  also  given  in  this 
theater  during  the  spring  or  summer. 
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The  College  of  Education  is  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  persons  who  desire  to  teach  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges.  It  is  not 
only  a  college  of  the  University  with  all  college  privi- 
leges, but  also  a  professional  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  has  therefore  a  very  intimate  connection, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  University  High  School, 
Academic  and  Manual  Training  Departments,  and  the 
University  Elementary  School,  and  on  the  other  hand 
with  every  department  of  the  University  itself,  par- 
ticularly the  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology. This  union  of  educational  forces  makes  it 
possible  to  combine  theory  and  practice  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory way  and  thus  attain  the  desired  end  of  giving 
the  students-in-training  not  only  inspiration,  practical 
insight,  and  skill,  but  also  command  of  the  fundamental 
intellectual  tools  of  the  work  which  they  are  about  to 
undertake. 

Chapel  Assembly—  Students  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation meet  in  Chapel  Assembly  on  Tuesdays  at  10:30 
a.  m.,  Room  214.    Attendance  is  required. 

Physical  Culture — Two  hours  a  week  during  four 
Quarters  are  required  of  students  in  Courses  A  and 
B;  during  two  Quarters,  of  students  in  the  Arts  and 
Technology  courses. 

College  of  Education  Council — The  Council  is  com- 
posed of  five  members  elected  as  follows:  one  from 
students  in  Course  A,  one  from  those  in  the  Kinder- 
garten course,  one  from  those  in  Arts  and  Technology, 
and  two  from  those  in  Course  B.  This  Council  serves 
as  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  students  of  the 
College  of  Education  in  relation  to  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  only  those  may  be 
chosen  as  Councilors  whose  academic  records  make 
them  eligible  for  public  appearance. 

Unclassified  students — Undergraduate  students  not 
seeking  a  degree  may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of 
instruction  offered  in  the  University,  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  :  (1)  The  student  must  be  not  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  (2)  There  must  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  not  entering  a  regular  course. 

(3)  Such  examinations  as  the  Dean  and  the  instruc- 
tors concerned  may  deem  proper  prerequisites  to  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  must  be  satisfactorily  passed. 

(4)  Unclassified  students  are  not  received  for  ele- 
mentary subjects  only.  For  example,  students  are  not 
received  for  beginning  French,  beginning  German, 
etc.,  unless  advanced  work  in  some  other  line  is  also 
taken.  (5)  It  is  understood  that  the  admission  of  un- 
classified students  to  the  University  is  a  privilege 
which  will  be  terminated  in  the  case  of  any  individual, 
if,  at  any  time,  the  Faculties  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  best  use  is  not  being  made  of  it.  (6)  It  is  also 
understood  that  when  a  student  has  admission  and 
college  credits  amounting  to  fifteen  units  he  may  on 
recommendation  of  the  Dean,  and  by  vote  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  Junior  Colleges,  be  admitted  to  a  Junior 
College. 

Practice-teaching. — No  person  may  receive  the  di- 
ploma, certificate,  or  degree  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion who  has  not  satisfied  the  requirements  in  regard 
to  practice-teaching.  These  are  outlined  in  connec- 
tion with  the  curricula  of  the  various  courses. 

The  general  statement  is  as  follows : 

Students  registering  for  practice  are  required  to  give 


at  least  one  hour  a  day  to  the  work.  In  addition,  the 
must  attend  the  critic  meetings  conducted  by  th 
principals  and  the  critic  teachers  at  prearranged  houn 
and  allow  for  such  other  time  in  the  practice  schoc 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  efficiency  on  their  pai 
and  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils. 

Three  classes  of  Curricula  have  been  arranged  in  th 
College  of  Education: 

I.    THE  TWO  YEARS  COURSES 

(a)  General  Course  A:    For  elementary-school  teach 
ers:  two  years,  based  upon  graduation  from 
high  school  having  a  four  years'  course  and  recog 
nized  by  the  University. 

(6)  Kindergarten  Course:  for  the  training  of  person 
who  desire  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten.  This  diff 
ers  but  slightly  from  the  general  course.  It  ha 
the  same  admission  requirements  and  extendi 
over  the  same  amount  of  time. 

(c)  Home  Economics,  Two  years,  based  upon  th< 
same  admission  requirements  as  above,  excepting 
as  specified  in  the  description  of  the  course  below 

II.    THE  POUR  YEARS  COURSES 

(a)  General  Course  B:  For  persons  intending  to  teacl 
in  almost  any  division  of  school  work,  but  es 
pecially  as  secondary-school  teachers,  critic  teach 
ers,  departmental  supervisors  in  elementary  anc 
normal  schools,  etc.:  Four  years,  based  upon  grad 
uation  from  a  high  school  having  a  four  years! 
course  and  recognized  by  the  University.  Of  th* 
fifteen  units,  eight  and  a  half  are  prescribed 
The  degree  of  Ed.  B.  is  conferred  at  the  success 
ful  completion  of  this  course. 

(5)  Courses  for  students  preparing  to  teach  particu 
lar  subjects  in  secondary  and  normal  schools: 
four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  Ed.  B.  and  basec 
upon  the  general  admission  requirements  for  tht 
degrees  A.B.,  S.B.,  andPh.B. 

III.    COURSES  IN  ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Two  years,  based  in  general  upon  the  same  admissiot 
requirements  as  for  General  Course  A,  and  in 
tended  for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of 
special  subjects  in  elementary  schools ;  also  foi 
those  who  wish  to  become  supervisors  and  special 
or  departmental  teachers  in  normal  schools, 
mechanical  and  agricultural  colleges,  high  schools, 
and  large  city  school  systems. 
These  courses  have  their  own  specific  requirements 

indicated  in  the  detailed  statements  on  pages  13,  14, 

and  should  be  carefully  studied. 

General  Requirements  for  Admission 
Preparation  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion is  expected  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a 
first-class  high  school  or  institution  of  similar  grade.l 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  and  a  unit 
corresponds  to  a  course  of  study  comprising  not  less 
than  150  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  lab- 
oratory work  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one 
hour  of  prepared  work.  Fifteen  units  are  required 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Education.  For  admis- 
sion to  Course  B  eight  and  a  half  are  prescribed.  For 
details  see  admission  under  each  curriculum  given 
below.   The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  accepted  for 
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admission  by  the  University  with  the  value  assigned. 

Civics  %  unit 

History: 

History  of  Greece  ...  -  %  unit 
History  of  Rome  %  unit 

History  of  the  United  States,  %  unit  or  1  unit, 
according  to  the  length  and  thoroughness  of 
the  course. 

History  of  England,  %  un^  or  1  unit>  according 
to  the  length  and  thoroughness  of  the  course, 
but  only  1  unit  in  all  can  be  gained  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

Greek  3  units 

Tf  Greek  is  offered  for  admission,  the  minimum 
which  will  be  accepted  is  two  units.  This 
includes  the  reading  of  four  books  of  the  Anab- 
asis, with  exercises  in  composition.  Six  books 
of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  represent  the  third  unit 
of  Greek.  If  only  a  half-unit  is  offered,  an  extra 
Major  will  be  required  in  college. 

Latin  4  units 

If  Latin  is  offered  for  admission,  the  minimum 
which  will  be  accepted  is  two  units.  The  two 
units  cover  the  reading  of  the  usual  amount  of 
Caesar's  Oallic  War,  or  its  equivalent,  with  the 
work  preliminary  thereto.  The  third  unit  of 
Latin  is  represented  by  a  year's  work  in  Virgil 
or  Ovid  (or  equivalent),  and  the  fourth  unit  by 
a  year's  work  in  Cicero,  or  equivalent.  Latin 
composition  is  also  required  for  the  completion 
of  four  units. 

French      -------         3  units 

Each  full  year  of  high-school  or  academic  work 
in  French  will  constitute  a  unit.    A  student 
may  offer  one,  two,  or  three  units  of  French. 
Spanish      --------  1  unit 

German      -      -  3  units 

Each  full  year  of  high-school  or  academic  work  in 
German  will  constitute  a  unit.   A  student  may 
offer  one,  two,  or  three  units  of  German. 
English        -------       3  units 

Mathematics: 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations      -       -    1  unit 
Algebra  through  Quadratic  Equations  %  UQit  (in 
addition  to  the  above) 

Plane  Geometry  1  unit 

Solid  Geometry  -      -     "%  unit 

Trigonometry       -  %  unit 

Astronomy  -    %  unit 

Physics   1  unit 

The  student's  laboratory  notebook  in  Physics 
must  be  presented. 

Chemistry  1  unit 

Geology  %  unit 

Physiography,  %  unit  or  1  unit,  according  to  the 
length  and  thoroughness  of  the  course. 

General  Biology  1  unit 

Zoology       -      -      -      -      -      -       y2  or  1  unit 

Botany        -      -      -      -      -      -        %  or  1  unit 

Physiology  i£  unit 

Mechanical  and  Freehand  Drawing      -      -    1  unit 


Biblical  History  and  Literature  %  or  1  unit 

Shopwork   1  or  2  units 

Limitations. — (1)  Not  more  than  1  unit  each  of 
United  States  History  and  of  English  History  will  be 
accepted.  (2)  Not  more  than  4  units  in  Science  will 
be  accepted.  (3)  College  credit  for  work  done  in  high 
school  or  academy  in  excess  of  the  15  unitH  will  be 
granted  only  on  the  following  terms:  (a)  On  presenta- 
tion of  a  certificate  of  an  amount  of  work  equivalent 
in  quantity  and  kind  to  that  required  in  the  corre- 
sponding course  in  the  Junior  College;  (6)  on  passing 
an  examination  at  the  University. 

General  remark  upon  the  requirements. — The 
attention  of  teachers  in  high  schools  is  directed  to  the 
position  taken  by  this  University,  that  it  will  insist,  in 
all  the  above  requirements,  upon  the  power  to  ascer- 
tain and  use  facts  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  facts. 

Times  and  places  of  examinations. — Examinations 
for  admission  are  held  at  the  University  in  June  and 
September.  They  are  also  given  at  the  request  of 
students  or  teachers  at  either  of  the  regular  dates  at 
other  places  in  which  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
be  made.  Applications  for  such  examinations  should 
be  made  to  the  Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools  at 
least  thirty  days  in  advance.  Examinations  for  ad- 
mission at  other  than  the  regular  dates  may  be  given 
only  at  the  University  and  that  by  special  permission 
of  the  Examiner,  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $15  (the  amount 
being  dependent  on  the  number  of  examinations 
taken). 

Candidates  for  admission  are  not  required  to  take 
all  the  examinations  at  one  time. 

Examination  or  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is 
charged  for  examination  for  admission.  This  is  paid 
when  the  first  examination  is  taken.  The  same  fee 
is  paid  by  students  entering  upon  certificate  from  co- 
operating schools  to  cover  cost  of  inspection. 

Students  from  Morgan  Park  Academy,  the  Uni- 
versity High  School  (the  South  Side  Academy  and  the 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School  combined),  and  the 
Affiliated  and  Co-operating  Schools  are  admitted  to 
the  University  upon  presentation  of  a  subject  certifi- 
cate covering  each  of  the  subjects  stated  above  as 
required  for  admission. 

Advanced  standing  by  examination.  —  College 
credit  is  not  ordinarily  given  for  entrance  examina- 
tions in  excess  of  the  fifteen  units  required  for  admis- 
sion ;  but  candidates  who  have  carried  their  work 
beyond  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  of  a  Junior  College  may  apply  for  examination 
for  advanced  standing.  Students  who  enter  from 
co-operating  schools  with  excess  admission  credit  of 
such  nature  and  amount  as  to  furnish  a  claim  for  ad- 
vanced standing,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Examiner 
with  an  official  statement  of  such  excess  credit,  au- 
thorizing the  proper  Departmental  Examiner  to  test 
the  claim  by  examination  and  designate  the  amount 
of  credit  to  be  assigned.  Students  from  Morgan  Park 
Academy,  the  University  High  School,  and  affiliated 
schools  receive  advanced  standing  for  excess  admis- 
sion credit  without  further  examination  in  the  ratio  of 
two  Majors  for  one  unit. 

Admission  to  probationary  advanced  standing 
without  examination. — Students  who  have  completed 
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at  least  one  year's  work  in  a  reputable  college,  and 
who  are  honorably  dismissed  therefrom,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Colleges  of  the  University  without 
examination  under  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  Credit  will  be  given  (a)  for  the  preparatory  work 
done,  in  so  far  as  it  is  equivalent  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  the  work  required  for  admission  to  the  University; 
and  (b)  for  the  college  work  already  done  in  so  far  as 
it  is  equivalent  to  courses  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
University,  provided  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished 
that  this  work  has  been  done  in  a  proper  manner. 
The  consideration  of  claims  for  such  credit  is  in 
charge  of  the  Examiner  of  Colleges,  who  will  fur- 
nish an  estimate  only  when  proper  data  are  supplied 
by  the  applicant.  These  consist  of  (a)  a  full  state- 
ment of  preparatory  and  college  study  on  the  blank 
furnished  by  the  University;  (b)  an  official  transcript 
of  the  college  record;  (c)  a  letter  of  honorable  dis- 
missal ;  and  (d)  a  copy  of  the  college  catalogue 
marked  to  show  its  entrance  requirements  and  the 
course  of  study  pursued  by  the  applicant.  Creden- 
tials (b)  and  (c)  must  be  presented  before  applying 
for  formal  admission. 

All  claims  for  advanced  standing  must  be  presented 
at  the  outset.  Unless  by  special  action  of  the  Faculty, 
no  additional  claim  will  be  considered,  except  for  work 
done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

2.  No  official  action  upon  applications  for  advanced 
standing  is  taken  by  the  Faculties  until  the  student 
has  been  in  residence  for  two  Quarters,  and  the  appli- 
cation has  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
vanced Standing;  and  in  case  the  character  of  his  sub- 
sequent work  is  such  as  to  create  doubt  concerning 
the  quality  of  that  which  has  preceded,  the  University 
explicitly  reserves  the  right  to  reconsider  the  assign- 
ment of  advanced  standing,  and  to  exact  an  examina- 
tion in  each  course  for  which  credit  has  been  given. 
The  maximum  credit  is  twenty-seven  Majors. 

Graduation  and  Diploma 

1.  A  student  must  have  been  registered  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  certificate,  or  degree,  and  pursuing  courses 
prescribed  by  the  College  at  least  three  Quarters  before 
graduation  from  the  College  of  Education. 

2.  No  candidate  will  receive  a  diploma,  certificate, 
or  degree  from  the  College  of  Education  until  the 
Faculty  is  convinced  of  his  ability  to  teach  success- 
fully in  some  specified  grade,  department,  or  school. 

I.   THE  TWO  YEARS  COURSES: 
(a)  General  Course  A 
Admission 

1.  Classified—  Granted  to  students  who  offer  any 
fifteen  of  the  units  accepted  for  admission  to  a  J unior 
College  of  the  University. 

2.  Unclassified.  —  (a)  To  teachers  of  at  least  one 
year's  successful  experience,  when  recommended  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  ;  (b)  to  graduates 
of  high  schools  and  academies  not  in  affiliation  or 
co-operation  with  the  University,  provided  such  high 
schools  and  academies  have  standard  four  years  courses 
such  as  are  accepted  by  the  leading  state  universities ; 
(c)  to  students  who  have  had,  in  private  schools,  courses 
which  are  fully  equivalent  to  those  mentioned  under  (b). 

Applicants  for  admission  as  unclassified  students 
must  present  official  testimonials  or  certificates  show- 
ing the  amount  and  kind  of  work  which  they  have 
done.   When  the  work  of  unclassified  students  has 


been  shown  to  be  satisfactory,  they  shall  be  given 
regular  standing  in  the  College  of  Education,  provided 
they  present  the  requisite  number  of  admission  credits. 

For  admission,  either  as  classified  or  as  unclassified 
students  in  the  College  of  Education,  students  must 
be  free  from  physical  defects  likely  to  impair  their 
usefulness  as  teachers. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  presenting  work  over  and  above  that  in- 
cluded in  the  high-school  course  done  in  a  reputable 
normal  school,  college,  or  other  institution  of  like 
standing  and  grade,  on  application  to  the  University 
Examiner  will  receive  due  advanced  credit  in  the 
College  of  Education. 

Graduation  and  Diploma 

1.  On  the  completion  of  this  course,  a  diploma  is 
given  to  the  student. 

Curriculum  of  General  Course  A 

Education,  3  Majors:  History  of  Education  1  Major; 
Introductory  Psychology  1  Major  and  either  Elemen- 
tary Principles  of  Education  (First  year  Course)  or 
Educational  Psychology  (Second  year  Course)  1  Major. 

Geography,  2  Majors:  Courses  1,  2  or  3. 

History,  2  Majors:  Courses  2,  3. 

Nature  Study,  2  Majors:  Courses  2,  5  or  6. 

Mathematics,  1%.  Majors:  Courses  1  and  2. 

Speech  and  Oral  Reading,  1%  Majors:  Course  1, 
%  Major  to  be  elected. 

Home  Economics,  1  Major:  Course  1. 

Observation  and  Practice-teaching,  3  Majors. 

Electives,  2  Majors. 

Total  — 18  Majors. 

In  addition  to  the  above  credit  subjects,  each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  register  each  Quarter  for  Courses 
in  the  Arts,  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

FOR  FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Autumn  Quarter. — Manual  Training,  3  hours;  Hy- 
giene, 2  hours;  Music,  1  hour. 

Winter  Quarter. — Design,  3  hours;  Gymnastics, 
2  hours;  Music,  1  hour. 

Spring  Quarter. — Textiles,  3  hours ;  Gymnastics,  2 
hours;  Library  Economics,  1  hour. 

FOR  SECOND  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Autumn  Quarter.— Drawing  and  Painting,  3  hours  ; 
Gymnastics,  2  hours ;  Music,  1  hour. 

Winter  Quarter. — Modeling,  3  hours ;  Gymnastics, 
2  hours ;  Music,  1  hour. 

Spring  Quarter. — Pottery,  3  hours ;  Music,  1  hour. 

"  The  Arts  "  in  General  Course  A  are  not  credited 
on  the  usual  basis  of  Majors  but  they  form  a  part  of 
the  required  work  prescribed  by  this  curriculum. 

All  courses  in  the  other  Colleges  of  the  University 
for  which  students  in  the  College  of  Education  are 
qualified  are  open  to  them. 

Practice-teaching. — Three  Quarters  of  practice  work 
in  the  University  Elementary  School  are  required  for 
graduation,  at  least  two  of  which  must  be  taken  in  the 
second  year. 

(6)   Kindergarten  Training  Course 
The  admission  requirements  are  the  same  as  for 
General  Course  A.  The  duration  of  time  is  two  years, 
and  upon  the  completion  of  the  course  a  diploma  is 
given. 

The  object  of  this  special  course  is  to  give  those 
who  desire  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten  grades  a 
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thorough  preparation  for  their  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  some  insight  into  the  work  of  the  ele- 
nentary  grades.  To  this  end  the  course  has  been 
nade  as  broad  as  possible,  and  the  results  have  justi- 
ied  this  innovation. 

Observation  and  practice-teaching  are  required  to 
the  extent  of  three  Quarters,  and  opportunity  for  this 
vork  is  afforded  in  the  kindergarten  grades  of  the 
Jniversity  Elementary  School  and  in  other  schools  in 
he  vicinity.  These  three  Quarters  are  under  the  De- 
Dartment  of  Education. 

Curriculum 

Education:   8  Mj 

General       -      -      -      -      3  Mj 

Special  5  Mj 

History   1  Mj 

Nature  Study   1  Mj 

Oral  Reading   2  Mj 

Geography   1  Mj 

Mathematics   1  Mj 

Home  Economics   1  Mj 

Child  Hygiene  1  or  %  Mj 

Electives  2^  or  2  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

In  addition  to  the  above  credit  subjects,  each  stu- 
lent  must  register  for  courses  in  the  Arts  after  the 
jiame  plan  as  adopted  for  General  Course  A.  Courses 
pecially  recommended  are  :  Design  01,  Music  08,  09, 
)11,  012,  Plastic  Art  1  {%,  Major). 

(c)  Home  Economics 
(for  elementary  teachers) 
♦Special  requirements  for  admission:  (1)  A  knowl- 
edge of  cooking  and  sewing  sufficient  to  give  control 
>f  materials  and  utensils.  (2)  An  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  botany  and  physiology.  (3)  The  equivalent  of 
i  t  year's  high-school  work  in  Physics  including  labora- 
ory  work. 

Students  who  enter  without  these  prerequisites  will 
!>e  required  to  make  them  good  after  entering,  in  addi- 
ion  to  the  other  required  work  of  the  course. 

Education:  -------      5  Mj 

General:     -      -      -      -      3  Mj 

(1  Mj  Psychology) 
Special:  -      -      -       -    2  Mj 

Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 
Practice  Teaching. 

Geography  -      -  y2  Mj 

1    History  %  Mj 

Nature  Study      ------     y2  Mj 

Mathematics  ^Mj 

Chemistry   2  Mj 

Bacteriology   1  Mj 

Food  and  Dietetics  1  Mj 

Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials  -         1  Mj 

Chemistry  of  Foods  M  Mj 

Evolution  of  the  House  -      -      -      -        %  Mj 

Sanitation  1  Mj 

Design   1  Mj 

Textiles       -  1  Mj 

Electives  -         2  Mj 

Total   18 


*After  1906  the  entrance  requirements  will  include,  in  addi- 
ion,  two  years  of  college  work,  or  of  normal  training,  or  two 
ears'  experience  in  teaching. 


II.   THE  FOUR  YEARS  COURSES 
(a)    General  Course  B 
Admission 

The  same  requirements  as  for  General  Course  A, 
except  that  the  following  admission  units  are  pre- 
scribed. 

English :  3  units. 

Mathematics :  2J^  units. 

Foreign  Language  :  3  units. 
The  remaining        units  may  be  selected  from  the 
rest  of  the  official  list. 

Graduation  from  General  Course  B 

Completion  of  the  entrance  requirements  and  of  the 
necessary  thirty -six  Majors  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
College  of  Education  will  entitle  a  student  to  receive 
the  degree  Ed.B.  (Bachelor  of  Education).  If  the 
technical  requirements  of  any  other  degree  be  ful- 
filled, that  degree  will  be  given  also. 

Curriculum  of  General  Course  B 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE :  TWO  YEARS 

Note. — It  is  not  necessary  that  the  work  of  these  two  years 
be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  Senior  college  division  of  this  curriculum,  given  below,  is 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  had 
two  or  three  years'  work  in  a  good  normal  school. 

Philosophy   1  Mj 

Psychology   1  Mj 

English       -       -   2Mj 

Mathematics  or  Science  -  2  Mj 

In  a  single  Department      -      -      -  *6  Mj 

Electives   6  Mj 

.    18  Mj 

*Of  these  6  Majors,  4  may  be  Senior  College  Courses. 

Note. — Additional  college  work  required  if  the  equivalent 
is  not  offered  for  admission. 

History  4  Mj  or  2  units 

French  or  German  4  Mj  or  2  units 

Science  *2  Mj  or  1  unit 

Arts  2  Mj  or  1  unit 

♦Unless  two  Majors  of  Science  have  been  taken  in  the  Junior 
College  as  indicated  above. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  :  TWO  YEARS 

Eighteen  Majors  selected  from  the  groups  on  pp.  — 
Practice-teaching. — Three  Quarters  of  practice  work 
are  required  for  graduation,  not  more  than  two  of 
which  should  be  taken  in  the  fourth  year.  These  may 
be  divided  between  the  Elementary  and  the  High 
School,  if  the  preference  of  the  student  receives  the 
sanction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education. 

(6)   Courses  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Special  Subjects  in  Secondary 
and  Normal  Schools 

History  and  Civics. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

French. 

German. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Geography,  Physiography,  and  Geology. 
Biology  (including  Zoology  and  Botany). 
Home  Economics. 
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completion  of  the  course,  he  must  present  one  addi 
tional  unit  of  language  other  than  English. 

Graduation 

On  the  completion  of  eighteen  Majors  in  any  one 
course  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  or  the  equivalent 
and  eighteen  Majors  in  any  one  of  the  Senior  Collegt 
special  courses,  all  requirements  as  to  practice-teach 
ing  being  fully  satisfied,  the  student  will  receive  the 
degree  in  Education  (Ed.B.),  from  the  College  of  Edu 
cation.  The  student  may  also  receive  the  degree  A.B. 
S.B.,  or  Ph.B.  —  the  particular  one  depending  upon 
the  course  completed. 

Curricula  op  Courses  for  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Eighteen  Majors  Required  in  the  Curriculum  Selected 


Note. — In  case  the  student  desires  to  teach  in  a  secondary 
school  and  has  not  completed  certain  antecedent  courses  in  the 
Junior  Colleges,  these  courses  will  have  to  be  taken  from  the 
elective  work  of  the  Senior  Colleges.  One  Mj  of  Psychology 
and  1  Mj  of  Philosophy  are  required  as  antecedents  and  do  not 
count  in  fulfilment  of  the  4  or  5  specified  Majors  in  Education. 
In  each  of  the  special  courses  the  student  should  consult  the 
Dean  and  the  Head  of  the  Department  to  learn  the  exact  nature 
of  the  prerequisites. 

The  same  requirements  as  for  General  Course  B 
above,  with  the  following  exceptions  : 
1.  If  a  student  desires  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  on  the 
1. 


College  of  Arts 

College  of 
Literature 

College  of  Science 

College 
of  Philosophytt 

College  of  Educ'n 
Gen.  Course  B 

1  Mj 

1  Mj 

tl  Mj 
Tl  Mj 

1  Mj 

1  Mj 

1  Mj 

1  Mj 

3  Mj 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science, 
History,  Sociology. 

3  Mj 

2  Mj 

3  Mj 

2  Mj 

2Mj 

2  Mj 

2  Mj 

2  Mj 

1  Mj 

2  Mj 

2  Mj 

*9  Mj 

2  Mj 

2  Mj 

*6  Mj 

6  Mj 

Total  

13  Mj 

12  Mj 

14  Mj 

**8  Mj 

12  Mj 

♦These  6  Majors,  four  of  which  must  be  Senior  College  Courses,  must  be  taken  in  some  one  of  the  following  Departments 
Philosophy.  Psychology,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  Sociology,  Household  Administration,  History  of  Art, 
Greek,  Latin,  Romance  Languages,  Germanic,  English,  General  Literature,  the  Law  School.   The  6  Majors  must  be  based  on  such' 
elementary  courses  as  the  Department  may  prescribe.   In  the  case  of  Latin,  Courses  4,  5,  and  6,  and  in  the  case  of  Greek,  Courses' 
2,  3,  and  4  will  be  accepted. 

1 1  Major  in  either  Philosophy  or  Psychology,  not  both,  is  required. 

X  These  9  Majors  must  be  taken  in  some  one  Science  or  in  College  Mathematics,  or  6  in  one  Department,  with  three  other 
Majors  designated  by  that  Department. 

**  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  work  of  the  Senior  College  the  student  elects  one  of  five  groups,  and  in  that  group  elects  18 
Majors  (see  IV,  3). 

TfThis  College  is  especially  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  in  the! 
Senior  Colleges  ;  or  for  those  who  wish  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  Senior  College  work  in  Political  Economy,  Political  Science, 
History,  and  Sociology. 

2.  COLLEGE  WORK  ALSO  REQUIRED,  IF  THE  EQUIVALENT  IS  NOT  OFFERED  FOR  ADMISSION  IN  ADDITION  TO 
THE  REQUIRED  UNITS  IN  ENGLISH,  LANGUAGE  OTHER  THAN  ENGLISH,*  AND  MATHEMATICS 


College  of  Arts 

College  of  Liter- 
ature 

College  of  Science 

College  o  Phi- 
losophy 

College  of  Educa- 
tion 

1  Mj 

4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

3  Mj  (  orll/2  units) 

7  Mj  (or  3V2  units 

4  Mj  (or  2  units 

Political  Economy,  Political 

t3Mj(ornhinits)or 
|4  Mj  ( or  2  units 

*8Mj  (or  4  units) 

*6  Mj  (or  3  units) 

*4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

4  Mj  (or  2  units 

4  Mj  or  2  units 

t6Mj  (or  4  units)  or 
f5Mj  (or  3H  units) 

7  Mj  (or  3H  units) 

1  Mj  (Trigonome- 
try or  V<t  unit) 

2  Mj  (or  1  unit) 

3  Mj  (or  lYn  units) 

8  Mj  (or  4  units) 

3  Mj  (or  iy2  units) 

Tt2  Mj  (or  1  unit 

Total  ,  

24  Mj  (or  12  units) 

16  Mj  (or  8  units) 

16Mj  (or  8  units) 

17  Mj  (or  8V2  units) 

*  In  the  College  of  Arts  the  three  admission  units  of  language  other  than  English  are  included  in  the  requirements  herein 

stated. 

f6  Majors  in  Language  and  3  in  the  Historical  Group  (Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  Sociology),  or  5  in  Lan- 
guage, and  4  in  the  Historical  Group. 

tt  Unless  2  Majors  of  Science  are  taken  in  the  Junior  College  as  indicated  above.  In  the  College  of  Education  2  Majors  of  Art 
(Mechanical  or  Freehand  Drawing,  etc.)  will  be  required  if  not  offered  for  admission. 
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SENIOR  COLLEGE 
Eighteen  Majors  comprised  in  any  one  of  the  following  courses 

Three  Quarters  of  practice  work  are  required  for 
graduation,  not  more  than  two  of  which  may  be  taken 
in  the  fourth  year.  These  may  bo  divided  between 
the  Elementary  and  the  High  School,  if  the  preference 
of  the  student  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  College  of  Education. 

For  requirements  in  Physical  Culture  see  page  — . 
General  Course  B. 

Education: 
History  of  Education  (Advanced 

Course)       .       -       -       -       -       1  Mj 
Psychology  (in  Advance  of  Introduc- 
tory Psychology)      -      -       -       1  Mj 
Elective  in  Education       -       -        1  Mj 

  3Mj 

History,  English,  and  Oral  Reading         -  3  Mj 

Arts  2  Mj 

Mathematics   1  Mj 

Science,  including  Geography         -       -  3  Mj 

Electives  6  Mj 

Total   18  Mj 

Note.— The  work  in  Arts  is  upon  the  basis  of  laboratory 
courses  in  the  University,  2  hours  being  the  equivalent  of  1 
hour  in  lecture  or  recitation. 

Note.— These  electives  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  in  fhe  above  list.  The  student  may  either  dis- 
tribute these  electives  with  a  view  to  general  teaching,  or  may 
concentrate  them  to  specialize  for  kindergarten  teaching,  critic 
teaching,  departmental  teaching,  etc. 

History  and  Civics 

Education  : 
General    -      -  -  -    3  Mj 

Special:  Course  1,  Teachers'  Train- 
ing Course  in  History,  1  Mj ;  Course 
5,  Teachers'  Course  in  Ancient 
History,  1  Mj;  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,  lMj       -       -      -      3  Mj 

  6  Mj 

Political  Science:  Civil  Government  of 

the  United  States       -      -      -      -  1  Mj 

History  6  Mj 

Sociology  :  Social  Origins  ....  1  Mj 
Geography:  Training  Course  -  -  -  1  Mj 
Electives 1  3  Mj 

Total  -      -      -   18  Mj 

Greek 

Education  : 

General  3  Mj 

Special  1  Mj 

  4  Mj 

History :  Greek  History  1  Mj 

Classical  Archaeology     -----        1  Mj 

Greek  6  Mj 

Electives  6  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

[§.  Latin 
Education  : 

General  3  Mj 

Special:  Teachers'  Courses,  General, 

1  Mj;  Caesar  or  Cicero  or  Virgil, 

2  Mj  3  Mj 

  6Mj 

i  In  case  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  Civics  as  well  as 
History,  most  of  these  electives  should  be  taken  in  Political 
Science. 
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History  :  Roman  History  1  Mj 

Classical  Archaeology  1  Mj 

Latin:  Teachers' Training  Coursos:(see  above) 
Latin  Writing  -  -  -  -  1  Mj 
One  Elective  from  Courses  7-11     -     1  Mj 

Other  Electives  3  Mj 

  5  Mj 

Electives  5  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

French 

Prerequisite:  Junior  College  French  (XIII,  1-6); 
possession  of  a  good  speaking    knowledge  of 
French. 
Education : 

General  3  Mj 

Special  3  Mj 

 6  Mj 

Teaching  of  French,  XIII,  9;    -      -     1  Mj 
Modern  French  Phonetics,  XIII,  31;    -  1  Mj 

Prerequisite:    9  Mj  of  French. 
Practice  course      -  1  Mj 

History:  (preferably  French  History)    -       -       1  Mj 
French:  Outline  History  of  French  Litera- 
ture, XIII,  7, 1  Mj;  Cours  de  Style  et  de 
Diction,  XIII,  10,  1  Mj;  History  of  the 
French  Language,  XII  [,  33, 1  Mj;  French 
Literature,  4  Mj       -      -      -      -       -       -    7  Mj 

Electives:  (two  Majors  of  English  Literature 

are  recommended)  -         -  4  Mj 

Total  -    18  Mj 

German 

Prerequisite:    Junior  College  German 

(XIV,  1-6)  6  Mj 

Education  : 

General  3  Mj 

Special  3  Mj 

  6Mj 

(Teaching  of  Modern  Languages, 
a  Study  of  Methods  XIV,  100,  or 
Phonetics  XIII,  31  — History  of  the 
German  Language  XIV,  81,  or 
Classical  Period  of  German  Litera- 
ture, XIV,  60  —  Practice  Course?  ) 
Modern  European  History     -      -       -      -       1  Mj 

German  (including  Aufsatze  und 
Stiliibungen  XIV,   LI  and  Intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  German  Lit- 
erature XIV,  21,  22)         -      -      -      -      -  7Mj 
Electives      -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -  4  Mj 

Two  Majors  of  English  Literature 
are  recommended. 

Total  18  Mj 

English  Language  and  Literature 

Education  : 

General   3  Mj 

Special  1  Mj 

  4Mj 

History  2  Mj 

English  Language  and  Literature  -  -  6  Mj 
Electives   6  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Mathematics 

Education  : 

General  3  Mj 
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Special.  Prerequisite:  Any  course 
in  Psychology  and  any  two 
mathematical  courses  of  the 
Junior  College  - 
Mathematics : 2 

College  Algebra  or  surveying  - 

Analytics  

Calculus  ------ 

Theory  of  Equations  ... 

Analytical  Mechanics 

Calculus  

Modern  Synthetic  Geometry  - 

Teachers'  Courses 

History   of   Mathematics.  Pre- 
requisite: Any  two  Majors  in 
Junior  College  Mathematics  - 
Physics: 

General  Physics 

Advanced  Drawing  - 


lMj 

lMj 
lMj 
lMj 


}>3Mj 


4  Mj 


3Mj 
lMj 


Astronomy 

Electives  to  make  18  Majors 


Total 


6Mj 


4  Mj 
lMj 

3-12 

18  Mj 


Physics 
Physics  1,  2, 


3,  4,  and  5 ;  Chemistry 


Prerequisites: 
1  and  2. 

Education  3  Mj 

General      -      -      -      -      -      -   3  Mj 

Special:  History,  and  Pedagogy  of 

Physics  I  Mj 

Special:  Organization,of  the  Science 
Curriculum  in  the  High  School    -    1  Mj 

Physics — Senior  College     -      -      -      -      -  3  Mj 

Mathematics:3 

Analytics  1  Mj 

Calculus  1  Mj 


Chemistry 
Physiography 
Electives  - 


2Mj 
lMj 
5Mj 


Chemistry 

Prerequisite:   Junior  College   Chemistry,  3  Mj.; 
Junior  College  Physics,  3  Mj. 
Education : 

General  ------ 

Special :  Teaching  of  Chemistry  - 

Prerequisite :  Chemistry  4,  6,  7, 8,  28 A, 
28B. 

Special:  Organization  of  the  Science 
Curriculum  in  the  High  School 


3Mj 
1  Mj 


1  Mj 


Physics  - 
Chemistry : 

Pure  Chemistry 
Application  of  Chemistry 

Electives 


5Mj 
lMj 


Total 


5Mj 
2Mj 


6  Mj 
5Mj 

18  Mj 


2  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics  included  under  Education. 

3  In  special  cases  substitutions  may  be  allowed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Physics  with  the  consent  of 
the  Dean. 

i  Within  these  limits,  3  to  12  Majors,  the  number  depends  on 
the  work  done  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 


Geography,  Physiography,  and  Geology 

Prerequisite:  College  Physics,  2  Mj.;  College  Chem- 
istry, 2  Mj. 

Education : 

General  3  Mj 

Special  2  Mj 


Geography  and  Geology : 
Physiography  ----- 
Physiography,  advanced 
General  Geology  - 
Commercial  Geography 
Field  and  Laboratory  work 
Influence  of  Geography  on  Ameri- 
can History      -      -      -  - 

Meteorology  

History  : 

Revelation  of  Geography  to  History. 
Teachers'  Training  Courses  - 
Mathematics  : 
*Surveying  and  Mathematical  Geo- 
logy  ------ 

♦Botany  and  Zoology  Field  Course  - 
♦Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology 
♦Drawing,  Geographic 
Practice  Teaching  - 


5Mj 


lMj 
lMj 
lMj 
lMj 
2Mj 

lMj 

1  Mj 


1  Mj 


1  Mj 
1  Mj 
KMj 
KMj 
lMj 


7Mj 


6  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

(Observation  and  practice  as  non-credit  work  with 
the  special  courses  in  Education.) 

Courses  marked  (*)  are  recommended  to  be  taken  in 
the  Junior  College.  If  so  taken  an  equivalent  number 
of  electives  will  be  allowed.  The  following  courses 
are  suggested : 

Food  Products  and  Their  Preparation  (Home  Eco- 
nomics). 

Economic  Geography  of  North  America. 
Economic  Geography  of  Other  Countries. 
Field  Course. 
Astronomy. 

History  of  United  States. 

Ancient  History,  Teachers'  Training  Course. 

Continental  Evolution. 

Drawing. 

Regional  Geography. 
Speech  and  Oral  Reading. 

Biology  (including  Zoology  and  Botany) 

Education  : 

General  3  Mj 

Special:  The  Teaching  of  Biology    -   1  Mj 
Special:  Organization  of  the  Science 
Curriculum  in  the  High  School        1  Mj 

Chemistry:  General  Chemistry 
Geology:  Physiography       ...  - 
Zoology: 

General  Zoology    -  1  Mj 

Field  Course   1  Mj 

Invertebrate  Zoology    -  2  Mj 


5Mj 
2Mj 
lMj 
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Zoogeography  1  Mj 

  5  Mj B 

Physiology:  General  Physiology     -  1  Mj 

Botany: 

Morphology  1  Mj 

Physiology   1  Mj 

Ecology  1  Mj 

Physiographic  Botany  1  Mj 

  4Mj 

*  Electives 

Total   18  Mj 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry,  1,  2,  3. 

Home  Economics 

Education : 

General  3  Mj 

Special 

Teaching  of  Home  Economics  1  Mj 
Practice  Teaching      -      -      -    1  Mj 

  5Mj 

Subjects  Relating  to  the  Elementary 

Curriculum  *  2  Mj 

To  be   selected  from  history, 
geography,  mathematics,  nature 
study,  oral  reading. 
Science: 
Chemistry 

Organic  or  Analytical  Chemistry  1  Mj 
Botany  (or  from  biological  group )  1  Mj 
Bacteriology         -      -      -      -     1  Mj 

  3Mj 

Department  of   Household  Adminis- 
tration 

Including  Food  and  Dietetics  (or 
Household  Administration  Course 
43)  -  lMj 
Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materi- 
als  1  Mj 

Chemistry  of  Food       -      -       -     1  Mj 

Sanitation  1  Mj 

and  two  others  acceptable  to  the 
Department       -       -      -      -     2  Mj 

  6Mj 

Design  1  Mj 

Textiles  1  Mj 

  2Mj 

Total   18  Mj 

Kindergarten  (Advanced) 

Education:   8  Mj 

History  of  Education  -  -  -  1  Mj 
Philosophy  of  Education  -       -        1  Mj 

Teaching  4  Mj 

Kindergarten  Technics  -  -  1  Mj 
Psychology  applied  to  Education     -     1  Mj 

Speech  and  Oral  Reading     -       -  2  Mj 

Child  Hygiene  -----  1  Mj 

History   1  Mj 

Subjects  Relating  to  Elementary  Cur- 
riculum   -            2  Mj 

5  The  student  preparing  to  teach  Zoology,  especially,  should 
take  at  least  two  additional  Majors  of  Zoology.  In  this  case, 
one  of  the  two  may  be  substituted  for  the  fourth  Major  or 
Botany. 

♦The courses  named  in  this  list  show  the  total  required  for  the 
degree  Ed.  B.  If  any  of  the  prescribed  courses  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Junior  College,  a  corresponding  number  of  elect- 
ives may  be  taken  in  the  Senior  College. 


Design   %  Mj 

Drawing  and  Painting   ^|  Mj 

Modeling   %  Mj 

Textiles  -  %  Mj 

Electives  2  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Non-credit  Arts: 
Gymnastics,    two    hours  weekly 

throughout  two  Quarters. 
Music,  two  hours  weekly  throughout 

four  Quarters. 

III.    COURSES  IN  ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
General  Statement 

These  courses  are  intended  to  train  persons  who 
desire  to  be  teachers  of  these  special  subjects  in  ele- 
mentary schools;  also  those  who  desire  to  become 
supervisors  and  special  or  departmental  teachers  in 
normal  schools,  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  high  schools,  and  large  city  school  systems. 

Any  Course  in  Arts  and  Technology  may  be  taken 
in  either  of  two  ways,  as  follows:  (1)  As  a  two  years 
course,  based  upon  the  entrance  requirements  given 
below,  leading  to  a  certificate.  (2)  As  the  Senior 
College  division  of  any  four  years  course,  provided  the 
student  meets  all  of  the  other  requirements  of  that 
course.  In  such  case,  upon  satisfactorily  completing 
the  course,  the  student  will  be  granted  the  profes- 
sional degree  Bachelor  of  Education. 

Practice-teaching  is  required  in  these  courses. 
It  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  announcements 
that  there  are  certain  prerequisites  other  than  the 
academic  ones  indicated  above.  It  is  urged  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  these  courses  be  considered  as  Senior 
College  divisions. 

Admission  Requirements 

I.    TWO  YEARS  COURSE 

In  general,  any  student  intending  to  enter  any  one 
of  the  courses  in  Arts  and  Technology  should  present 
as  the  minimum  requirement  substantially  the  equiv- 
alents of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Gen- 
eral Course  A. 

H.    FOUR  YEARS  COURSE 

The  same  as  for  General  Course  B. 

MUSIC 

Special  requirements  for  admission.  —  Ability  to 
read  music  such  as  should  be  secured  from  a  regular 
graded  school  course;  such  facility  in  playing  the 
piano  as  might  result  from  two  years'  systematic 
study,  and  such  ability  in  singing  as  might  result 
from  similar  study.  In  addition,  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  either  French  or  German,  and  some  familiar- 
ity with  its  literature.  In  this  course  four  Majors  are 
required  each  Quarter,  and  the  tuition  is  sixty  dollars 
a  Quarter. 

Education  4  Mj 

Harmony  ) 

History      [  -      -      -      -      -      -        6  Mj 

Form  ) 

Singing  3  Mj 

Piano  6  Mj 

Oral  Reading        -      -      -      -      -      -     1  Mj 

History  or  Nature  Study  -  1  Mj 

Electives  3  Mj 

Total  24  Mj 
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SPEECH,  ORAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 
Special  requirements  for  admission.  —  The  candi- 
date must  have  completed  a  Junior  College  course 
or  General  Course  A  in  the  College  of  Education; 
must  have  done  advanced  work  in  literature  and  in 
composition;  must  have  no  defects  of  voice  or  physical 
bearing,  and  have  some  skill  in  the  use  of  the  voice, 
and  some  natural  gift  for  the  work. 

Education  5  Mj 

General     (    3  Mj 
Special     J    2  Mj 
(Teaching  of  the  work  under  supervision  in  either 
the  Elementary  School  or  the  High  School.) 

Technique  —  Gesture,  Voice,  and  Speech    -     1  Mj 
The  Teaching  of  Oral  Reading,  Oratory,  De- 
bate and  Extemporaneous  Speaking  in 

the  High  School  1  Mj 

Children's  Stories  and  their  Interpretation  1  Mj 
Technique  of  the  Drama :  Dramatics  in 

the  Elementary  Schools  and  High  School    1  Mj 
Development  of  Expression  (Course  2,  De- 
partment of  Public  Speaking)         -      -     1  Mj 
Vocal  Expression  as  Art  (Course  7,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Speaking)        -      -  1  Mj 
Platform  Work  (Course  9,  Department  of 

Public  Speaking)  1  Mj 

Voice  Culture  (in  Department  of  Music)    -     1  Mj 
Electives  (one  of  which  must  be  in  English 
Literature)  5  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

APPLIED  DESIGN 
Special  requirements  for  admission.  —  Natural 
aptitude  for  the  work;  such  skill  in  drawing  as  might 
be  acquired  in  one  year's  study  in  a  good  art  school;  a 
high-school  course  in  geometry.  Specimens  of  work 
must  be  submitted  to  the  instructor  in  charge  before 
the  candidate  may  be  admitted. 

(1)  As  a  two  years'  course  based  upon  the  entrance 
requirements  leading  to  certificate. 

Education  .      .  f  *j 

Geography      -      -      -      -      -      -  3^  Mj 

History   i|  Mj 

Nature  Study   %  Mj 

Mathematics   y2  Mj 

Total   7  Mj 

Theory  and  Application  of  Design  (usually 
to  be  divided  as  follows): 

Design    3  Mj 

An  Applied  Art   3  Mj 

History  of  Art      -      -      -      -      -      -  1  Mj 

Total   7  Mj 

Mechanical  Drawing  1  Mj 

Electives        -      -      -      -      -      -      -   3  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

(2)  As  the  Senior  College  division  of  any  four-year 
course,  provided  the  student  meets  all  the  other  re- 
quirements of  that  course.  In  such  case,  upon  satis- 
factorily completing  the  course,  the  student  will  be 
granted  the  professional  degree  Bachelor  of  Educa- 
tion. 

™„„««™  ( General  -  -  -  -  -  3  Mj 
Education  |  gpecia]  2Mj 


Theory  and  Application  of  Design  (usually  to 
be  divided  as  follows): 

Design  (    3  Mj 

Applied  Arts  \  3  Mj 
History  of  Art    (    1  Mj 

  7Mj 

Mechanical  Drawing  1  Mj 

Electives  -        5  Mj 

Total  -      -      -        18  Mj 

PLASTIC  ART 

Special  requirements  for  admission.  —  The  same 
requirements  in  general  as  outlined  under  Drawing 
and  Painting. 

Education  5  Mj 

Oral  Reading  1  Mj 

Nature  Study  y%  Mj 

History      -  y2  Mj 

Design   1  Mj 

History  of  Art   1  Mj 

Modeling  and  Pottery  -  -  -  -  -  7  Mj 
Electives  2  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Note.—  Pottei-y—  Modeled,  cast  and  thrown;  modeled,  in- 
cised, and  etched  ornament,  and  underglaze  decoration;  matt 
and  bright  glazes:  human  figure  from  life;  study  of  composi- 
tion ;  casting  in  plaster. 

TEXTILES 

Prerequisite  :  Plain  Sewing. 
General  Course  in  Textiles,  including: 

Education  5  Mj 

Geography  K  Mj 

Mathematics  ^  Mj 

Nature  Study  %  Mj 

History  )|  Mj 

Home  Economics  1  Mj 

Drawing  and  Painting         -      -      -  3  Mj 

Textiles     -------        4  Mj 

Electives  (of  which  one  must  be  Sociology)     3  Mj 

Total   18  Mj 

SEWING 
Prerequisite:  Plain  Sewing. 

Education  5  Mj 

Mathematics  %  Mj 

History  %  Mj 

Geography  j|  Mj 

Nature  Study  -     %  Mj 

Oral  Reading  %  Mj 

Home  Economics  1  Mj 

Drawing  and  Painting    ...      -      1)^  Mj 

Textiles  5  Mj 

Electives  3  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

MANUAL  TRAINING  (WOOD- WORKING) 
Special  requirements  for  admission. —  Besides  the 
general  skill  and  acquaintance  referred  to  in  the 
introduction  to  these  courses  the  candidate  must 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  high-school  Physics ; 
must  have  had  all  the  high-school  Mathematics,  es- 
pecially Geometry,  and  must  have  facility  in  Me- 
chanical Drawing.  Other  things  being  equal,  grad- 
uates from  manual-training  high  schools  can  enter 
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upon  this  course  more  profitably  than  others.  Persons 
ivho  have  had  practical  training  in  shops  should  pos- 
sess general  culture  to  undertake  the  work  profitably, 
[f  their  skill  is  such  as  to  relieve  them  of  some  of  the 
technical  work  of  the  course,  they  will  be  expected 
to  take  additional  work  along  academic  and  peda- 
gogical lines. 

Education    -------      5  Mj 

History  -     -         %.  Mj 

Geography   Vt  Mj 

Nature  Study  Yz  Mj 


Mathematics  3^  Mj 

Design   1  Mj 

Textiles  %  Mj 

Clay-modeling        -  -      .  %  M j 

Mechanical  Drawing  and  Technique  of  Tools  4  Mj 
Freehand  Drawing,  and  Wood-carving  or  Pat- 
tern-making    -       -       -       -       -       -       1  Mj 

Joinery,  Cabinet-making  and  Turning  -  1  Mj 
Electives  3  Mj 


Total 


18  Mj 


THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  University  High  School  consists  of  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School  established  by  the  Commer- 
ial  Club  of  Chicago  March  23,  1882,  and  the  South 
Side  Academy,  founded  in  1892.  The  first-named 
3chool  was  incorporated  with  the  University  of  Cai- 
ro in  1897,  the  latter  in  1901. 

[n  1903  the  two  schools  were  combined  to  form  the 
University  High  School  and  were  transferred  to  the 
aew  buildings  in  Scammon  Court,  forming  a  part  of 
the  group  of  schools  known  as  the  School  of  Education. 

The  School  Year  is  divided  into  four  Quarters  of 
about  twelve  weeks  each.  The  majority  of  students 
ire  expected  to  spend  but  three  Quarters  of  the  year 
in  study.  The  courses  are  arranged  to  cover  the 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  and  students 
in  attendance  during  these  Quarters  (i.  e.,  October  to 
June  inclusive)  are  advised  to  take  their  vacation  dur- 
ing the  Summer  Quarter. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are,  in  the  main, 
the  same  as  those  offered  in  the  remaining  Quarters. 


The  arrangement  of  the  courses,  however,  is  consider- 
ably different.  In  most  of  the  studies  two  recitations 
are  held  daily,  and  students  are  restricted  to  fewer 
subjects.  A  special  circular,  describing  the  work  of 
the  Quarter,  is  published  during  the  Spring  Quarter, 
and  may  be  had  on  application. 

The  courses  of  study  offered  by  the  High  School  are 
arranged  to  include,  as  far  as  possible,  all  subjects  that 
may  fairly  belong  to  a  secondary  school  curriculum. 
They  provide  a  systematic  and  practical  training  for 
students  whose  formal  education  ends  with  the  work 
of  the  school,  and  also  an  adequate  preparation  for 
any  college  or  technical  school  in  the  country.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work  is  elective.  The  choice 
of  studies  is  determined,  in  part,  by  the  needs  and 
future  pursuits  of  the  pupil;  in  part,  by  the  natural 
sequence  of  the  studies  themselves.  The  wide  range 
of  electives  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  exer- 
cise a  large  degree  of  choice.  This  choice,  however,  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Deans. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


The  University  Elementary  School  is  one  of  the 
three  co-ordinate  divisions  of  the  School  of  Education. 
Allowing  two  years  in  the  kindergarten,  the  school 
sovers  a  period  of  ten  school  years,  closing  with,  but 
including  what  is  generally  known  as  the  eighth  grade. 
Each  school  year  is  represented  by  one  or  more  sec- 
tions of  about  thirty-two  pupils  each  as  a  maximum, 
under  the  charge  of  a  critic  teacher  with  a  corps  of 
assistants.  The  Critic  Teacher,  under  the  Princi- 
pal, is  vested  with  final  responsibility  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  section  of  which  he  is  in  charge,  and  for 
the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

For  the  purposes  of  instruction  the  pupils  of  each 
section  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes;  for  prac- 
tice teaching  when  necessary,  the  class  is  divided  into 
two  groups.  The  largest  unit  of  the  school  is  the 
Division,  which  embraces  two  sections  or  school  years. 
This  combination  is  made  with  a  view  to  simplifying 
certain  problems  relating  to  promotion.  The  Col- 
lege teachers  co-operate  with  the  Principal  and  Critic 
Teachers  in  the  actual  teaching  of  classes,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  curriculum,  and  in  the  supervision 
Df  those  who  are  in  training  for  the  profession  of 
;eaching. 

The  School  is  furnished  with  ample  facilities  for 
Dffering  instruction  of  high  grade.  Among  these  may 
oe  mentioned  the  following  well-equipped  departments: 


domestic  arts  and  science,  including  cooking  and  tex- 
tiles; manual  training;  fine  arts,  including  drawing, 
painting,  clay-modeling,  book-binding,  and  pottery; 
physical  culture,  including  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
work;  natural  science,  geography,  and  history.  A 
museum  supplied  with  tine  working-collections,  and 
the  general  library  of  the  School  of  Education,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  hundreds  of 
lantern  slides,  and  about  twenty  thousand  mounted 
pictures,  strongly  supplement  the  work  of  the  School. 

The  house  equipment  is  reinforced  by  carefully 
planned  field  and  excursion  work,  which  keeps  the 
pupils  in  close  touch  with  the  real  activities  of  life 
about  them. 

An  acre  and  a  half  of  ground  has  been  set  aside  for 
permanent  use  as  a  playground  and  garden.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  facilities  for  horticulture,  the  garden  also 
offers  opportunity  for  bee  keeping,  the  study  and 
care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location  of  certain  outdoor 
instruments.  It  contains  a  small  water  garden  con 
structed  by  the  pupils,  and  a  sylvan  theater. 

The  work  is  in  part  departmental,  but  the  aim  is  so 
to  organize  it  that  it  may  most  effectively  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  growing  children.  The  school  is  in 
session  three  full  Quarters,  with  an  extra  Term  under 
special  conditions  during  the  summer. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The  School  Review  was  founded  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  1892  by  Mr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  now  Presi- 
lent  of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert 


Thurber.  As  the  successor  of  The  Academy  and 
School  and  College,  it  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
secondary  education,  and  it  has  not  changed  its  pur- 
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pose  during  these  fourteen  years.  It  is  the  organ  of 
no  particular  school  of  thought,  nor  does  it  represent 
any  particular  portion  of  the  country;  its  aim  is  to 
be  increasingly  useful  in  helping  the  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  to  understand  the  significance  of 
their  work  and  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  is  a  publication  of 
the  School  of  Education.  It  presents  the  questions 
of  method  in  teaching  and  of  subject-matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  (1)  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  Elementary  School;  (2)  the  members 


of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education;  (3)  teach- 
ers engaged  in  instruction  in  elementary  schools 
outside  of  the  School  of  Education;  (4)  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  special  teachers  in  element- 
ary schools;  (5)  instructors  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges  who  are  making  special  studies  in  particular 
departments  or  branches  of  subject-matter.  The  in 
yestigations  and  conclusions  of  all  classes  of  workers 
in  the  educational  world  whose  interests  touch  in  any 
way  those  of  the  elementary  school  are  represented 
in  this  journal. 


THE  LIBRARY 


The  school  possesses  a  working  library  of  some 
15,000  volumes.  It  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification.  There  is  a  dictionary  card 
catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to 
shelves  is  given.  Pictures  illustrating  all  subjects  of 
study  have  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  mounted,  classified,  and  ready  for  use.  The 


library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest 
books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  School,  and  to 
present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading  lists 
and  the  best  devices  for  and  methods  of  collecting, 
preserving,  and  making  useful  books,  pamphlets, 
charts,  maps,  pictures,  and  clippings. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A  number  of  Scholarships  are  assigned  each  year 
in  the  College  of  Education.  In  distributing  these 
Scholarships  preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  fur- 
nish proper  evidence  of  some  special  fitness  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  (2)  to  those 
who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  inten- 


tion of  remaining  at  least  three  Quarters,  and  who 
register  for  full  work.  The  value  of  the  Scholarship 
is  the  amount  of  the  tuition. 

Each  student  holding  a  Scholarship  is  expected  to 
render  some  service  to  the  University,  amounting  in 
time  to  about  one  hour  daily. 


STUDENT  SERVICE 


A  limited  number  of  students  are  admitted  to 
remunerated  service  as  messengers,  library  assist- 
ants, Deans'  clerks,  typewriters,  stenographers,  etc. 

1.  Qualifications—  One  Quarter  of  previous  resi- 
dence for  which  fees  were  paid  in  full;  satisfactory 
standing  in  studies;  dependence  on  such  support  for 
continuance  of  college  course. 

2.  Remuneration. — Rates  are  fixed  by  the  President 
and  the  Business  Manager.   As  a  rule,  twenty  cents 


per  hour  is  allowed  for  service.  For  such  service  the 
student  will  receive  a  voucher  which,  when  presented 
to  the  Registrar  within  twenty  days  of  issue,  will  be 
accepted  in  payment  of  two-thirds  of  the  tuition  fees 
for  the  Quarter. 

Note.— Students  who  do  not  give  satisfactory  service  will 
forfeit  all  remuneration.  Absences  are  charged  against  stu- 
dents from  the  opening  of  the  Quarter  until  the  time  that  the 
voucher  is  presented  and  the  tuition  settled,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  mode  of  payment. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 
ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 


I.  CREDENTIALS 


Application  should  be  addressed  to  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  When  presenting  him- 
self for  admission  to  the  University,  the  student  should 
bring  his  card  of  admission  credits,  if  he  is  entering  a 
Junior  College  at  its  beginning;  his  letter  of  dismissal 
and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous  work, 
if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another 
institution;  and  a  diploma,  if  he  is  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  a  Graduate  School. 

These  documents  should  be  presented  at  the  office 
of  the  University  Examiners.  Detailed  directions  will 
be  furnished  as  to  the  mode  of  registering  for  courses 
of  instruction  desired. 

II.   MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 
1.   Time  of  Registration. 

a)  Students  in  residence  in  the  Summer  Quarter 
will  register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  during  the 
second  week  in  August. 
Students  in  residence  in  the  Autumn  Quarter 


will  register  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
during  the  first  week  of  December  on  the  days 
announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the 
Weekly  Calendar, 
b)  Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time,  or  resuming  work  after  absence  for  a 
Quarter,  will  register  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  the  month,  preceding  the  Quarter  in  which 
work  is  to  be  done. 

Order  of  Procedure  for  New  Students. — New 
students  will 

a)  In  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school, 
present  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  secure  a  card  of  admission 
credits.  Those  entering  from  colleges  submit  ere  - 
dentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Colleges.  This  may 
be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  are 
urged  to  send  their  credentials  to  the  Examiner 
at  least  two  days  before  they  come  to  register. 

b)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
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School  or  College  to  which  admission  is  desired. 
Matriculation  is  granted  on  presentation  of  the 
proper  credentials  which  entitle  the  student  to 
enter  the  University.  As  evidence  of  admis- 
sion the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card. 
This  card  should  be  retained  under  all  circum- 
stances, as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  mem- 
bership in  the  University  is  to  be  demonstrated, 
c)  Register,  in  the  same  office,  the  courses  of  study 
desired  for  the  ensuing  Quarter.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  student  will  be  given  a  registration 
card  for  the  Quarter,  on  which,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will  be 
entered. 

d)  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  Quarter. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  student  will  present  the 
matriculation  card  and  the  proper  registration 
card  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  Cobb  Hall, 
Room  7  a.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Registrar 
will  stamp  the  matriculation  card  and  return  it 
to  the  student,  together  with  a  receipt  for 
tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees  (if  any). 

Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be 
paid  by  check  to  the  order  of  The  University 


of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found 
below. 

The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to 
instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes  only 
after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes  in  Registration.  —  Registration  being 
once  effected,  change  of  the  same  is  permitted  only 
(1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of 
change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by  the 
University,  no  fee  is  required. 

4.  Required  Physical  Culture. — Juniors  are  required 
to  take  continuous  work  in  Physical  Culture,  and 
will  register  each  Quarter  for  a  course  in  that 
Department.  Seniors  take  courses  in  Physical 
Culture  during  at  least  four  Quarters,  and  will  in 
no  case  omit  to  register  for  a  course  in  that  Depart- 
ment except  after  securing  the  written  approval  of 
the  director  of  Physical  Culture  and  presenting 
the  same  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  registration. 

5.  Required  Public  Speaking. — All  Juniors  upon 
completing  the  first  Major  in  required  English  will 
register  for  Public  Speaking  during  the  next  two 
successive  Quarters. 


1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of 
$5  is  payable  by  students  entering  the  Junior 
Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operat- 
ing*schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5, 
and  is  required  of  every  student  on  entrance  to  the 
University. 

3.  Tuition  fee. 

a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  Quarter  (including 
the  library  and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular 
work  (three  Majors  or  their  equivalent);  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two 
Majors. 

6)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking 
only  one  Major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full 
tuition  fee  being  charged. 

c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and 
payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
Quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  7  A. 


FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC, 
4. 


Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a 
laboratory  fee  of  $5  for  a  Major  course,  and  $2.50 
for  a  Minor  course.  Students  in  Biology  pay  $2.50 
for  a  Major  course,  and  $1.25  for  a  Minor  course, 
except  for  courses  in  Gross  Anatomy,  in  which  the 
fee  is  $5  for  a  Major  course.  Ten  dollars  ($10) 
is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in 
any  one  Department  (M  and  DMj  courses  will  be 
charged  in  proportion).  In  addition  to  the  regular 
laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will  procure  a 
coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5  worth  of  labora- 
tory material.  Students  in  Biology  will  procure  a 
coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $2.50  worth  of 
laboratory  material.  Unused  portions  will  be 
redeemed. 

In  connection  with  courses  in  Arts  and  Tech- 
nology, specified  laboratory  fees  will  be  charged. 

Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  in- 
cluding diploma,  is  $10.  In  the  case  of  students 
taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years1  course,  the 
charge  is  $5. 


ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES. 


Nine  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the 
Quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are  reserved  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Divinity  School,  and  four  are  for  women. 
A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory; 
each  House  has  a  Head,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by  the 
members;  alse  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the 
Faculties  of  the  University  by  the  members  of  the 
House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under 
the  general  control  of  the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20 
to  $74  per  Quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes 
heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  sepa- 
rate dining  hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board 
in  these  halls  is  $42  a  Quarter. 


All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  con- 
cerning rooms  and  board  within  or  without  the  Quad- 
rangles, should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

For  further  details,  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms 
and  board,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
annual  expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student 
in  the  University,  residing  within  the  Quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$120.00 
60.00 
100.00 
15.00 
10.00 

$120.00 
105.00 
126.00 
25.00 
20.00 

$120.00 
225.00 
225.00 
35.00 
50.00 

Total  

$305.00 

$396.00 

$655.00 
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It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to 
reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimates 
can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  Quadrangles,  furnished, 
with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1 
a  week  upward,  the  $1  rate  being  easily  secured 
where  two  students  room  together.  Many  places  offer 
room  and  board  from  $4.50  upward.  The  University 
Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall,  one  of  the  Tower  group 
of  buildings  recently  completed,  offers  to  students 


twenty-one  regular  meals  for  $4,  and  also  service  a  la 
carte.  During  the  Summer  Quarter  the  Commons 
will  be  open  to  both  men  and  women.  There  are  stu- 
dent clubs  which  secure  board  at  cost,  the  rate  dur- 
ing the  past  year  ranging  from  $2.75  to  $350  a  week. 
A  list  of  approved  boarding  places  outside  the  Quad- 
rangles is  kept  on  file  at  the  Information  Office,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  and  information  regarding  them  may 
there  be  obtained. 


COUKSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


CI.  EDUCATION 

PSYCHOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PEINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  Elementary  Principles  of  Education. — A  study  of 

some  of  the  more  concrete  aspects  of  the  psy- 
chology of  mental  development,  with  appli- 
cations to  problems  of  education.  Frequent 
observation  of  work  going  on  in  the  Elementary 
School,  with  reports  and  discussions,  will  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  course. 
For  first-year  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Gore 

1A.  The  Principles  of  Education. — A  consideration  of 
education  as  a  social  process;  its  nature;  the 
facts  involved;  the  problem  of  heredity,  social 
and  biological;  the  problem  of  the  end  or  ideal; 
the  importance  of  informal  and  unconscious 
factors;  the  ethical  problem,  etc. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:00 

Dr.  King 

2.  Introductory   Psychology.  —  Textbook:  Angell's 

Psychology.    For  second-year  students. 

Mj .   Winter  Quarter 
Repeated  in  the  Spring  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Gore 
3.  Educational  Psychology. — A  comparison  of  some 
of  the  typical  and  significant  attempts  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  to  deal  with  educa- 
tional problems  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view.  The  discussions  will  center  about  the  fol- 
lowing books:  Dewey,  Psychology  and  Social 
Practice  (University  of  Chicago  Press);  Interest 
as  Related  to  Will  (Herbart  Year  Book,  1895); 
Hall,  Adolescence ;  Harris,  Psychologic  Foun- 
dations of  Education ;  James,  Talks  to  Teach- 
ers on  Psychology ;  Judd,  Genetic  Psychology 
for  Teachers;  Miinsterberg,  Psychology  and 
Life ;  Thorndike,  Educational  Psychology. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Gore 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology. 
3A.  Educational   Psychology. — The  course  will  be 
developed  with  special  reference  to  the  dynamic 
conception  of  the  mind,  mental  growth  as  a 
function  of  sensori  motor  co-ordination;  atten- 
tion, interest,  apperception,  habit,  etc.,  discussed 
from  this  point  of  view.    The  recent  literature 


of  experimental  psychology,  as  it  bears  upon 
educational  problems,  will  be  examined. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 

Dr.  King 

4.  Genetic   Psychology.  —  Problems,  methods,  and 

data  in  the  psychological  growth  of  children 
and  youth.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Gore 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology. 
4A.  Genetic  Psychology. —  This  course  is  planned  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  study  of  the 
distinct  modes  of  mental  functioning  in  the 
human  mind,  considered  from  the  genetic  point 
of  view.  The  emphasis  will  be  placed  through- 
out upon  the  origin,  the  life-history,  the  useful- 
ness of  the  well-differentiated  mental  processes 
and  bodily  acts,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made 
to  outline  the  conditions,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, which  affect  changes  in  these  several  men- 
tal attitudes. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30.    J&l  213 
Prerequisite:  Course  2. 

Dr.  McMillan 

5.  Individual  Psychology  and  Child-Study. — Prob- 

lems regarding  methods  of  studying  individual 
variations  in  temperament,  capacity,  and  devel- 
opment. Laboratory  equipment  for  the  investi- 
gation of  special  problems  will  be  provided,  so 
far  as  practicable.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Gore 
Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  Psychology. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907] 

5A.  Child-Study. — This  course  is  designed  to  famil- 
iarize students  with  the  problems  of  Child-Study, 
to  evaluate  the  methods  of  investigation,  and  to 
interpret  the  results  of  observational  and  experi- 
mental work.  It  will  embrace  such  vital  topics 
as  the  theory  of  mental  measurements,  the  de- 
scription and  characterization  of  children's  traits, 
the  place  and  importance  of  practical  Child- 
Study  in  a  school  system,  and  the  like.  For 
Seniors  and  Graduates.  Prerequisite:  Course  2. 
M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30.  JBl  213 
Dr.  D,  P.  MacMillan 

6.  Special  Problems  in  Genetic  Physchology. — De- 

signed for  those  who  are  prepared  to  undertake 
psychological  investigations  involving  the  ob- 
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servation  and  experimental  study  of  school 
children.    For  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gore 

Note.— Two  adjoining  rooms  have  been  equipped  for  labora- 
tory work  in  psychology  and  child-study  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. Tho  equipment  includes  the  following  piecos  of  apparatus : 
kymograph  —  with  accessories.  Marey  tambours,  time-marker 
(Pfeil),  chronograph  (Jacquet),  pneumograph, hand-plethysmo- 
graph,  metronome,  automatograph,  dynamometer,  algometer, 
eesthesiometer,  perimeter,  Holgren  wool  skeins,  audiometer, 
unison  forks,  Jastrow  card-sorting  apparatus,  stop-watch,  tele- 
graph key  and  sounder,  electric  motor. 

7.  The  Psychology  of  the  Educational  Process. — 

A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  selected 
problems  bearing  upon  educational  theory  and 
practice.  Feeling,  will,  habit,  attention,  apper- 
ception, and  similar  topics  will  be  discussed. 
For  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30. 
Professor  Angell. 

8.  Seminar. — Psychological  Seminar.    Methods  of 

instruction  in  Psychology.  Textbooks,  lectures, 
etc.  Ideals  in  the  organization  of  courses  in 
colleges,  normal  schools,  and  institutions  of 
secondary  grade.  lp0E  3Lab 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  Mon.  1:30-3:30. 

Professor  Angell 

9.  Philosophy  of  Education. —  The  point  of  view  will 

be  that  of  the  gradual  socialization  of  the  child, 
and  the  part  which  education  plays  in  this, 
Both  formal  and  informal  education  will  be  con- 
sidered. On  the  one  side,  the  development  of 
the  child  will  be  considered  as  the  justification 
for  a  psychological  theory  of  education,  on  the 
other  side,  the  demands  of  the  society  into  which 
the  child  is  entering  will  suggest  the  sociological 
theory.  The  inadequacies  of  each  will  be  in- 
dicated, and  the  necessity  of  replacing  them  by 
a  social  conception  of  education  which  can  rec- 
ognize both  the  child  and  society  at  once.  The 
chief  features  of  present  school  practice  and 
theory  will  be  criticised  from  this  standpoint. 
M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30.  J8I213 
Associate  Professor  Mead 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Education. — A  course  of  ten 
open  lectures  on  the  laws  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment in  their  bearing  on  education.  The  gen- 
eral laws  of  growth,  the  evolution  and  structure 
of  the  human  brain,  the  epochs  in  physical  de- 
velopment, and  the  specific  relation  of  these 
epochs  to  the  work  and  administration  of  the 
school  will  be  considered. 

First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Professor  Tyler 

10.  Philosophic  Bases  of  Modern  Education. —  A  com- 
parative study  of  the  philosophic  and  educa- 
tional development  beginning  with  Bacon  and 
Comenius,  with  special  stress  upon  the  Kant- 
Herbart  period.  The  reading  for  the  course 
will  be  largely  from  the  writings  of  the  authors 
discussed,  supplemented  by  Windelband's  His- 
tory of  Philosophy  and  Monroe's  History  of 
Education.  The  cou  rse  presupposes  elementary 
psychology  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  modern  philosophy  and  education. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Moore 


11.  Principles   of  Education.— The  aim,  meaning, 

methods,  and  content  of  education  are  consia 
ered  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  capacities 
and  values,  and  their  evolution  in  interaction 
with  natural  and  social  environment.  Indi- 
vidual development  and  social  progress,  the 
intellectualistic  and  the  voluntaristic  viewH  of 
mind  and  character,  current  theories  of  disci- 
pline, interest,  culture,  correlation  or  coordina- 
tion of  subjects  are  analyzed. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter,  1907 
Professor  Tufts 

12.  The    Curriculum    and   Methods  of  Instruction 

in  the  Elementary  School. —  This  course  is 
especially  designed  for  teachers  below  the  high 
school.  It  deals  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
curriculum  and  with  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  It  treats 
particularly  of  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  year 
in  the  University  Elementary  School,  and  it  is 
offered  also  with  a  view  to  assisting  those  who 
are  observing  in  the  Model  School  during  some 
hour  of  the  day.  It  is  based  largely  upon  the 
work  of  the  pupils  in  the  subjects  of  Nature- 
Study,  Geography,  History,  Arithmetic  and  the 
various  forms  of  handwork. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30.  JBI309 
Professor  Jackman 

13.  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum  —  Teachers' 

Training  Course. — A  consideration  of  the  sub- 
jects of  study  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupils. 
Organization  of  subject-matter  with  special 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  of  the 
school  community.  The  curriculum  as  a  basis 
for  character  building.  Except  by  the  consent 
of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor,  this  course  is 
open  only  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  observa- 
tion or  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 
Professor  Jackman 

14.  The  Philosophy  of  Method  in  Elementary  In- 

struction.— Teacher's  Training  Course. —  The 
activities  of  children  as  reactions  upon  their 
surroundings  considered  as  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining methods  in  teaching.  A  study  of  the 
means  by  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  cur- 
riculum, as  a  source  of  mental  and  moral  nutri- 
tion, is  made  available  for  the  pupils.  Except 
by  consent  of  the  Dean  and  instructor  this 
course  is  open  only  to  those  engaged  in  practice- 
work  in  either  the  Elementary  or  High  School. 
Course  13  should  precede. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Professor  Jackman 

15.  Principles  and   Methods  in  Elementary  Teach- 

ing (Elementary). — This  course  is  designed 
especially  for  teachers  who  have  had  a  limited 
experience  in  teaching  and  for  teachers  in 
ungraded  schools.  (1)  Discussion  of  the  essentials 
of  a  course  of  study.  (2)  Discussion  of  Themes. 
Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to 
write  one  paper  each  week.  (3)  Construction 
Work.  This  work  will  include  the  making  of 
simple  articles  and  simple  apparatus  and  tools 
to  be  used  in  laboratory  work,  which  can  be 
made  by  the  children  in  any  school.  (4)  a) 
Class  work  with  children  ranging  from  begin- 
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ners  to  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  b)  Round  Table 
meeting  to  discuss  lessons  observed  by  class 
and  other  questions  of  general  class  interest. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter.  3B[ 
Miss  Cooke 

16.  Principles  and  Methods  in  Elementary  Teach- 
ing (Advanced). — This  course  is  intended  for 
teachers  who  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  elementary-school  work  and  for  supervisors 
of  schools;  (1)  General  Discussions.  Teachers 
taking  this  course  will  be  asked  to  consider 
the  stages  of  development  and  the  interests  of 
children  of  the  elementary  grades;  to  determine, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  essentials  of  an  ideal 
course  of  study;  to  attempt  to  formulate  the 
fundamental  requisites  of  good  teaching.  (2) 
One  Round  Table  a  week.  The  general  subject 
of  these  will  be  "The  Essentials  of  an  Ideal 
Course  of  Study." 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter.  3BI 
Miss  Cooke 

KINDERGARTEN 

31.  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum. — A  study  of  funda- 

mental laws  of  growths  and  of  consequent 
adaptations  of  material  and  method  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  Elementary  School.  Topics  dis- 
cussed: Sensory  and  motor  reaction,  imagery 
and  control,  imitation  and  play,  investigation 
and  experiment,  controlling  motives  in  work  and 
play,  speech  and  reading,  the  development  of 
the  logical  element,  transformation  of  impulses 
to  interests,  transitional  steps  from  play  to 
work,  the  individual  and  the  group,  socialization 
of  school  life.  Definite  observations  will  be 
made  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  in 
hours  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Baldwin's 
Story  of  the  Mind,  Dewey's  School  and  Society, 
and  Tanner's  The  Child,  will  be  among  the 
books  used.  For  first-year  students  in  the  kin- 
dergarten course. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Miss  Payne 

31A.  Mental  Development  in  Infancy  and  Early  Child- 
hood.— This  course  makes  a  beginning  in  the 
systematic  study  of  processes  in  growth.  The 
topics  discussed  will  include:  impulsive,  reflex, 
and  instinctive  activities,  sensory  and  motor 
reaction,  imagery  and  control,  imitation,  play, 
speech,  investigation,  and  experiment;  the  logical 
element  in  thought  and  action;  co-operative 
tendencies,  influence  of  group  life. 

The  reading  for  the  course  will  be  from  Tan- 
ner, The  Child;  King,  Psychology  of  Child 
Development;  Oppenheim,  The  Development  of 
the  Child;  Baldwin,  Mental  Development  in  the 
Child  and  the  Race;  Groos,  Play  of  Man.  Pre- 
requisite: Introductory  Psychology. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  ffil 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1906] 

32.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice — Elementary. 

— A  study  of  the  work  and  play  of  the  kinder- 
garten based  upon  mental  growth  and  social 
life.  Detailed  work  in  occupations,  in  building, 
design,  and  organized  constructive  plays.  Prac- 
tice-teaching in  the  kindergarten  two  hours 
daily.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Miss  Payne 


32A.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice  (Elementary). 
— This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are 
beginning  their  preparation  for  kindergarten 
teaching.  It  includes  a  study  of  theories  of 
play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work,  and  some 
detailed  practical  work  in  the  organization  of 
plays  and  games,  and  in  construction,  occupa- 
tions, building,  designing,  and  modeling. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Miss  Temple 

33.  Froebel's  Educational  Philosophy.— A  Study  of 

Froebel's  Education  of  Man  and  Mother  Play 
Books,  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  a 
study  of  principles  applied  in  nature-work  and 
games.  For  second-year  students.  Observation 
and  practice.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Miss  Payne 
Prerequisites:  Education  2  and  Course  32 
or  equivalent. 

34.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice— Advanced.— 

A  continuation  of  Course  32,  with  detailed  work 
in  games,  ring  games,  rhythmic,  competitive, 
and  dramatic  games.  Preparation  of  plans 
and  teaching  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades.    For  second  year  students. 

DMj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Miss  Payne 

Repeated  in  the  Winter  Quarter. 

Teaching :  daily,  9 : 00-11 : 00. 
Lectures:  Mon.  and  Thurs.,  12:00. 

35.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice  (Advanced).— 

A  continuation  of  Course  34,  with  emphasis  on 
nature  study,  and  on  the  study  of  individual 
children.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  follow 
out  an  experiment  in  design,  make  a  record  of 
an  individual  child,  and  prepare  and  use  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  nature  study  in  the  kindergar- 
ten in  outdoor  work,  care  of  pets,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  simple  industries.  Teaching  under 
supervision  three  hours  daily.  Lectures  three 
hours.  For  second-year  students. 
DMj.    Spring  Quarter.  Miss  Payne 

36.  The  Evolution  of  the  Kindergarten. — A  compari- 

son of  the  educational  philosophy  and  implicit 
psychology  of  Froebel  with  that  of  other  edu- 
cators. For  kindergartners  who  have  had  pro- 
fessional training  and  experience  in  teaching. 
Observation  and  practice. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Given  also  as  M.  First  Terra  Summer  Quarter 

Miss  Payne 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

50.  History  of  Education. — A  Quarter's  course  in  the 

history  of  education,  designed  for  students  in 
Course  A.  The  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods 
will  be  summarized  by  way  of  introduction  to 
the  more  thorough  study  of  the  modern  move- 
ment. Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Associate  Pkofessor  Owen 

51.  History  of  Education. — Ancient  times  to  Char- 

lemagne.   For  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30. 

Associate  Professor  Owen 
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52.  History  of  Education.  -Charlemagne  to  modern 

times.    For  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Owen 

53.  Education  in  the  United  States. — A  study  of  the 

development  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
with  special  emphasis  on  social  conditions,  out- 
side influences,  important  leaders,  present  day 
tendencies  and  theories.  For  Graduate  stu- 
dents; open  to  Senior  College  students  with  two 
Majors  in  education.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Associate  Professor  Owen 

54.  Historical  Survey  of  Modern  Education.— The 

course  will  be  introduced  by  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  indebtedness  of  modern  educational  the- 
ory and  practice  to  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the 
ancients,  particularly  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  chief  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  rise 
of  democracy  in  education,  and  the  resulting 
changes  in  the  aims,  content,  and  methods  of 
education.  The  course  will  aim  especially  to 
provide  such  information  and  insight  as  will 
enable  the  student  to  continue  his  study  of  the 
history  of  education  most  profitably.  Monroe's 
Textbook  in  the  History  of  Education  will  be 
used  as  a  handbook. 
M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30.    3BI  213 

Dr.  Sisson 

55.  Herbart's  Doctrines  of  Education.— A  study  of  the 

ethical  and  psychological  bases  of  education 
followed  by  an  examination  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments in  Herbart's  pedagogy.  Comparison  of 
Herbart's  doctrines  with  other  important  sys- 
tems. The  chief  reading  will  be  Herbart's  Text- 
book of  Psychology  and  his  General  Pedagogy, 
with  constant  references  to  later  writers,  both 
supplementary  and  corrective,  particularly  De 
Garmo,  Dewey,  Felkin,  Rein,  etc.  Endeavor  will 
be  made  throughout  to  emphasize  matters  of 
permanent  value  and  pass  lightly  over  what  is 
superseded,  indicating  the  doctrines  which  have 
superseded  it;  this  will  be  particularly  true  with 
reference  to  the  discussion  of  the  feelings  and 
the  will. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30.    3Q\  213 

Dr.  Sisson 

56.  The  Schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  Uni- 

ted States. — The  course  traces  the  historical 
development  of  existing  systems  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  as  expressions  of  the 
religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  from 
time  to  time  have  dominated  the  people,  with 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public 
education  of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism,  realism, 
and  nationalism.  The  marks  which  these  schools 
have  in  common,  as  well  as  those  which  differ- 
entiate them,  are  noted,  and  a  study  is  made  of 
present  tendencies.  For  Graduate  students; 
open  also  to  Senior  College  students  with  two 
Majors  in  Education. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:30 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter 
Professor  Butler 

57.  58.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Education. 

Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
Associate  Professor  Owen 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION 

70.  Problems   in   Secondary   Education.  —  Present- 

day  ideals  in  education.  The  moral  element  in 
education.  Adolescence  and  education.  The 
high-school  curriculum.  Arts  and  technology  in 
secondary  education.  Electives  in  secondary 
education.  The  extension  of  the  high-school 
course  by  the  addition  of  two  years.  The  cer- 
tificate and  entrance  examinations  systems.  The 
social  organization  of  the  high  school .  Athletics 
in  education.  The  school  and  the  community. 
On  sending  boys  and  girls  to  college. 

M.    First  Term;  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Professor  Butler 

71.  The  School  and  the  Community. — The  course  dis- 

cusses education  as  training  for  social  efficiency; 
the  school  as  one  of  several  agencies  for  such 
training;  the  function  of  the  school  as  affected 
by  modern  social  conditions;  the  formation  of 
social  and  moral  habits;  the  social  organization 
of  the  school;  the  "many-sided  interest;"  indus- 
trial training  in  relation  to  social  ideals  and 
habits;  education  as  discovery  of  the  individ- 
ual; co-operation  between  the  school  and  the 
community;  in  civic  improvement,  in  the  use  of 
libraries,  in  parents'  associations.  The  schools 
of  Chicago  will  be  studied,  and  reports  made 
regarding  schools  elsewhere,  with  which  students 
are  acquainted.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 

Professor  Butler 

72.  Problems  of  Supervision  and  Administration  in 

Public  Schools. — Course  designed  for  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  supervisors. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Mr.  Van  Sickle 

73.  Problems  of  Curriculum  and  Method  in  Elemen- 

tary and  High  Schools.— For  teachers,  super- 
visors, aDd  principals. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Mr.  Van  Sickle 

74.  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Secondary  School. 

— Psychological  study  of  the  attitude  of  the 
child  in  the  secondary  school  toward  his  sur- 
rounding physical  environment;  the  necessity 
of  the  child's  getting  a  hold  upon  this  world  as  a 
whole  before  the  separate  sciences  can  be  taken 
up;  the  method  by  which  the  problems  of  these 
different  sciences  can  be  brought  out;  the  scope 
and  import  of  the  study  of  these  sciences  during 
the  high-school  period,  in  reference  both  to  the 
child's  immediate  development,  and  his  later 
study  and  attitude  toward  them;  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  science  in  giving  the  high- 
school  child  his  method  and  point  of  view. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Mead 
CIV.  HISTORY 
1.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  History.— Discus- 
sion of  a  course  of  study  in  History  for  secondary 
schools  and  of  methods  of  teaching.  Observa- 
tion in  the  University  High  School.    Open  to 
Senior  College  students.  Required  of  all  special 
students  in  History  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Ed. B.      Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  ;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Rice 
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2.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. —  A 

study  of  primitive  industrial  arts  and  of  chil- 
dren's stories.  Observation  in  the  University 
Elementary  School.  For  first-year  students. 
Required  of  all  students  for  the  diploma.  See 
Course  6.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:  00 

Given  also  as  M.    First  Term;  Summer  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

3.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History. — This 

course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  United  States  to  its  history.  For 
second-year  students.  Required  of  all  students 
for  the  diploma. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Given  also  as  M.    First  Term;  Summer  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

4.  Local  History  and  Civics.  —  Observation  in  the 

University  Elementary  School.  Elective  Course. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  one  required 
course.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 

Associate  Professor  Rice 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Ancient  History. — This  course 

will  emphasize  the  relation  of  art  and  history. 
Observation  in  the  University  High  School. 
Open  to  Senior  College  students.  Required  of 
all  special  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Ed.B. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

6.  History  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School. 

—  For  first-year  students.  This  course  may  be 
substituted  for  Course  2.  Observation  in  the 
University  Elementary  School. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

7.  The  History  and  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

—  This  course  will  include  observation  in  the 
University  Elementary  School. 

DM.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8 : 00-10: 00 
Associate  Professors  Rice  and  Baber 

!  [Not  to  be  given  in  1906-7] 
CVIA.  HOME  ECONOMICS 

1.  Food   Products    and    Their    Preparation.  —  An 

elementary  course  illustrating  the  principles 
involved  in  the  study  of  food,  with  simple  labora- 
tory experiments  that  may  be  carried  out  with 
a  minimum  of  equipment.  Designed  especially 
for  grade  teachers. 

Laboratory:  Mon.,  2:00-4:00. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30-9:30 
Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Daniels 
Also  as  M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:00 

m  388 

Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Snow 

2.  Food  and  Dietetics. — The  nature,  nutritive  con- 

stituents, and  relative  values  of  foods.  Typical 
processes  of  food  production.    The  cost  of  food. 

D 10 1 3,1*108 

Lectures  :  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  8:30-9:30 
Laboratory  :  Mon.  and  Tues.,  2:00-4:00 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Daniels 

3.  The  Application  of   Heat  to  Food  Materials. — 

The  methods  by  which  heat  is  applied  to  food, 
and  the  changes  caused  in  the  different  food 


constituents.  Household  fuels  and  their  uses; 
cooking  apparatus  and  the  principles  of  its  con- 
struction. Primitive  and  modern  methods  of 
cookery. 

Lt  stores:  Mon.  and  Wed.,  8:30-9:30 
Laboratory:  Mon.  and  Tues.,  2:00-5:00 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Daniels 
Prerequisite:  Course  2. 

3A   The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials 

— With  laboratory  work  in  cooking.  Supple- 
mentary to  1. 
M.    Second  Term;  Summer  Quarter  8:00.  JBl  388. 

4.  The  Composition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods. 

— The  need  of  the  body  for  food;  the  study  of 
the  typical  food  materials  supplying  this  need; 
their  composition  from  the  structural  and  chem- 
ical standpoint.    First  Term. 

Economic  phases  of  the  food  supply;  compar- 
ative value  of  commercial  food  products;  adul- 
terations an  1  their  detection;  dietaries  and 
dietary  standards.    Second  Term. 

The  laboratory  work  will  be  adapted  to  the 
individual  student  and  will  be  more  or  less 
advanced  in  character  according  to  his  prepara- 
tion. In  the  First  Term  the  laboratory  work 
will  be  largely  experimental.  In  the  Second 
Term  either  chemistry  of  foods  or  advanced 
work  in  cooking  may  be  chosen. 
Lectures  3  hours  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  11:30). 
Laboratory  4  hours  (Tues.,  Thurs.,  10:30). 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30-12:30.    M  388 
A  ssistant  Professor  Norton  and  

5.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Food. — 

Advanced  work  in  experimental  cookery. 
Laboratory:  Wed.  and  Thurs.,  2:  \hi-4 : 30. 

Mj  or  J4  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 

6.  Chemistry  ot   Foods.— The  different  food  princi- 

ples, \  ith  methods  of  identifying  and  separating 
them,  f  ood  adulterations  and  household  meth- 
ods for  their  detection. 

Lectures;  Laboratory:  Thurs.  and  Fri.,  2:00- 

5:00.   Other  hours  arranged. 

Mj  or  %  Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  Winter,  in  1906 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 

Prerequisite :  General  Chemistry  and  Course  1. 

7.  Special  Problems   in  Food  Chemistry. — Labora- 

tory work.  Individual  problems  assigned  for 
investigation.    Hours  arranged. 

Mj  or  >£Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 
Prerequisite:  Course  6. 

8.  Evolution  of  the  House. — The  development  of  the 

modern  house  from  primitive  conditions.  Mod- 
ern household  problems  of  furnishing,  equip- 
ment, and  care. 
Lec.  and  Lab. 

3^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30-10:30 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 

9.  The  Teaching  of   Home   Economics. — The  pur- 

pose and  method  of  the  work.  Courses  of 
study,  school  equipments.    The  relation  of  the 
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subject  to  other  studies  and  to  the  life  of  the 
school.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  11:00-12:00 

Assistant  Professor  Norton 
9A.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — The  pur- 
pose and  method  of  the  work.   Courses  of  study, 
school  equipments.    The  relation  of  the  subject 
to  other  studies  and  to  the  life  of  the  school. 

First  Term. — Lecture,  three  hours;  observa- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  the 
Elementary  School,  two  hours. 

Second  Term. — A  more  detailed  consideration 
of  school  courses.  The  development  in  the 
laboratory  of  typical  courses  and  methods. 
Lecture  and  laboratory. 

Mj.  M.  Either  Term,  Summer  Quarter; 
9:00.  M  388 

CXII1.  FRENCH 

1.  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  French. — 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  principles  under- 
lying the  teaching  of  modern  languages, 
(a)  Adaptation  of  French  folk-lore,  games,  and 
songs  to  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  (6)  Practice  in  adapting,  telling, 
writing,  and  dramatizing  stories  based  upon 
French  festivals,  things  characteristic  of  the 
French  people,  and  events  prominent  in  French 
history.  In  connection  with  reading  material, 
a  resumed  of  all  underlying  grammatical  work. 
Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  11:00 

MlSS  ASHLEMAN 

CXVII.  MATHEMATICS 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary-School  Mathemat- 

ics.— Although  this  course  deals  with  subject- 
matter  to  a  limited  extent,  the  psychology  and 
pedagogy  of  this  subject-matter  receive  chief 
emphasis.  The  course  comprises  a  study  of  the 
kind,  place,  relation,  and  methodology  of  such 
arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  and  algebra 
as  are  suited  to  the  grades.  Close  study  is 
given  to  the  mathematical  element  of  modern 
elementary  school  curricula  from  grade  to  grade 
throughout  the  work  which  precedes  the  high 
school. 

Mj.    Summer  and  Winter  Quarters;  12:00 
Professor  Myers 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary   Mathematics. — At- 

tention is  here  centered  upon  the  teaching  of 
secondary  algebra  and  geometry,  though  the 
correlations  of  these  subjects  with  each  other 
and  with  other  allied  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
are  considered.  The  attempt  is  made  to  dis- 
cover the  true  unity  of  mathematical  notions 
and  topics,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  the  educa- 
tional purposes  of  secondary  mathematics  in 
modern  schools. 

Mj.    Summer  and  Spring  Quarters;  11:00 
Professor  Myers 

3.  Astronomy  for  High  School  and  College  Students. 

— This  course  is  designed  for  high-school  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  two  years  of  work 
and  for  teachers  who  desire  to  qualify  for  labora- 
tory and  experimental  work  in  the  teaching  of 
high-school  astronomy.  The  work  will  include 
mathematical  phases  of  geography  and  astro- 
geography,  the  study  of  constellations  and  the 


most  obvious  planetary  and  lunar  motions.  The 
necessary  trigonometry  will  bo  given  with  the 
course.  Measurements  with  extemporized  ap- 
paratus will  be  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

Mj.    A  uturnn  Quarter 

Professor  Myers 

4.  Surveying  and  Astronomy.— The  course  includes 

the  measurement  of  distances,  both  free  and 
obstructed,  by  pacing,  by  chain,  and  by  steel 
tapes;  the  determination  of  areas  by  the  method 
of  engineering  practice;  differential,  profile,  and 
contour  leveling ;  location  of  buildings ;  plane 
table,  transit,  and  stadia  work;  areas  by  lati- 
tudes and  departures;  and  triangulation.  At- 
tention is  given  to  forms  for  the  arrangement  of 
notes  and  computations.  The  simpler  uses  of 
the  sextant  and  chronometer  in  finding  latitude, 
longitude,  and  time  are  given. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  12:00 
Professor  Myers 

Note.— Registration  must  be  made  for  a  ten-hour  period  and 
a  deposit  of  $2.00  must  be  made  with  the  Registrar.  Number 
limited  to  16. 

Prerequisite :  A  knowledge  of  the  Trigo- 
nometric functions  and  of  the  use  of  logarith- 
mic tables. 

5.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  here  is  to  trace 

the  ideas  which  from  age  to  age  have  dom- 
inated mathematical  thinking  and  teaching 
and  have  given  direction  and  impetus  to  refor- 
mative and  progressive  movements  in  mathe- 
matical education.  The  major  part  of  the 
course  deals  with  those  subjects  and  persons 
that  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  evolution  of 
the  subject-matter  of  existing  mathematical 
knowledge.  It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both 
University  students  and  intending  teachers  of 
mathematics.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

Professor  Myers 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  2  A. 

6.  Analytics. — This  is  purely  a  subject-matter  course 

for  the  students  of  both  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Mathematics  of  the 
University.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Professor  Myers 
Prerequisite:   A  Major  credit  in  both  college 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  or  Mathematics  I 
and  II. 

7.  Course  in  the  Observation  of  Teaching  in  the 

High  School. — Prospective  teachers  of  second- 
ary mathematics  who  desire  to  study  classroom 
methods  and  management  at  close  range  before 
entering  upon  practice-teaching,  or  upon  actual 
teaching,  may  register  for  Observation  of  Teach- 
ing. Such  persons  will  be  required  to  prepare 
written  reports,  plans  for  teaching  special 
topics,  criticisms  of  teaching,  etc.,  and  to  recite 
as  members  of  the  class  and  aid  in  class  instruc- 
tion. Only  one  Major  of  credit  will  be  allowed 
for  such  work.  Mj.    All  Quarters 

Professor  Myers 

8.  Practice-Teaching  in  the  High  School.— Intend- 

ing secondary  teachers  who  desire  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  actual  teaching  of  mathematics 
than  is  possible  in  the  courses  on  the  theory  of 
teaching  the  special  subjects,  may  register  and 
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receive  credit  for  practice-teaching,  provided 
they  take  a  course  in  the  theory  of  teaching 
collateral  with  or  antecedent  to  taking  up  the 
practice  work.  When  the  high-school  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  class  deems  it  safe  to  entrust  the 
class  to  a  practice  student,  this  student  may  do 
actual  teaching  under  the  advice,  guidance,  and 
criticism  of  expert  teachers. 

Mj.    All  Quarters 

Professor  Myers 

CXXII.   NATURAL  SCIENCE 
The  Teaching  of  Nature  Study  and  Natural  Science 

These  courses  are  all  intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
be  strictly  professional  in  character.  They  deal  with 
some  aspect  of  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  and  conse- 
quently no  academic  course  can  be  substituted  for 
any  one  of  them.  They  all  presuppose  academic  work 
of  a  college  grade  involving  field  work  in  physiography, 
botany,  or  zoology,  and  laboratory  work  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  No  student  can  be  said  to  be  prepared  to 
take  any  of  these  courses  who  does  not  come  to  them 
with  some  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  teaching  of 
the  various  subjects  of  science  already  in  mind.  Ma- 
ture students  and  experienced  teachers  who  may  not 
have  entirely  fulfilled  the  formal  prerequisites  may 
be  admitted  to  these  courses  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor;  but  all  others  are  strongly  recommended 
to  take  substantial  academic  work  in  science  in  other 
colleges  before  registering  for  any  of  the  professional 
courses. 

1.  Field  Work  in  Nature  Study:  Teachers'  Training 

Course. — An  investigation,  from  the  standpoint 
of  teaching,  of  typical  areas  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago  with  a  view  to  determining  the  genesis, 
and  their  content  and  distribution  of  life. 
Method  of  approach  in  the  study  of  the  physical 
factors  which  exert  an  influence  on  the  life  of 
any  local  region  and  the  nature  of  the  response 
of  plants  and  animals  to  physical  influences. 
The  place  of  laboratory  work  in  the  solution  of 
problems  presented  by  the  several  areas.  Field 
lessons  with  classes  of  children.  A  preliminary 
course  in  nature  study  and  a  prerequisite  for  all 
following  courses  in  the  teaching  of  natural 
science.  (Entering  students  may  register  for 
either  Autumn  or  Spring  Quarter.) 
Field  work  Wednesday  p.  m.  and  Saturday  morning. 

Fall  aspect:  1  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 
Spring  aspect:  1  Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  2:00 
Mr.  I.  B.  Meyers 

2.  Nature  Study:  Pedagogical  Aspects  of  Field  and 

Laboratory  Work. — Teachers'  Training 
Course. — A  selected  landscape  area  studied  as 
a  unit.  Its  daily  seasonal  and  cosmic  events 
considered  dynamically.  Laboratory  work  in 
the  solution  of  problems  presented  by  the  area 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  soil,  climate,  plants, 
and  animals.  The  whole  intended  as  a  critical 
study  of  the  relation  of  nature  study  to  the 
needs  of  elementary  pupils  and  to  other  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum.  The  course  includes 
the  preparation  of  plans,  with  observation  and 
teaching  under  supervision  in  the  elementary 


school;  special  attention  to  be  given  to  methods 
of  presentation  and  modes  of  expression. 

Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters 
Mr.  I.  B.  Meyers 

Prerequisite:  Course  1. 
3.  Nature  Study. — This  course  is  based  directly  upon 
the  study  of  different  areas  located  within 
a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  School.  It  will  be 
supplemented  further  by  a  series  of  excursions 
to  other  regions  that  have  been  planned  con- 
jointly with  the  teachers  of  History,  Geography, 
and  Art.  The  class  will  be  divided  into  groups 
for  practical  work  in  the  laboratories.  What 
are  the  great  pictures  presented  by  nature? 
What  are  the  sources  of  the  pupil's  interest  in 
those  pictures?  How  is  that  interest  to  be 
fostered  and  developed  into  something  good  and 
abiding  in  character,  through  the  work  of  the 
teacher?  These  are  questions  which  express 
the  scope  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  in  this 
course.  The  relation  of  Nature  Study  to  other 
studies,  especially  to  number  and  art  forms  of 
expression,  will  be  considered  in  a  discussion 
suggested  by  Queries. 
M.  First  Term;  Summer  Quarter;  8:00.  3BI  309 
Repeated  Second  Term,  M.  8:00 
Professor  Jackman 

4.  Science  in  the  High  School. — (Teachers'  Training 

Course.)  The  field  of  Science  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  high-school  pupils.  Organi- 
zation of  science  in  the  high-school  curriculum. 
Evaluation  and  classification  of  subject  matter. 
Study  of  the  science-teaching  in  the  University 
High  school  and  other  schools  of  like  grade. 
Except  by  special  permission  of  the  Dean  and 
instructor  this  course  follows  the  academic  work 
prescribed  in  the  special  science  courses.  Re- 
quired of  all  special  science  students  who  are 
candidates  for  Ed.  B.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter 
Professor  Jackman 

5.  Relation  of  Natural  Science  to  Moral  Culture 

(Teachers'  Training  Course). — Review  of  the 
chief  points  in  the  theory  of  evolution.  Some 
applications  of  the  principles  of  this  theory  in 
the  development  of  moral  character.  Evolution 
of  conduct,  under  natural  law,  toward  upright- 
ness. A  consideration,  from  the  standpoint  of 
science,  of  the  more  important  ethical  problems 
arising  in  the  education  of  children.  Based 
upon  observations  and  upon  reading  from  Dar- 
win, Lyell,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Haeckel,  Metch- 
nikoff  and  White.   Advanced  Course. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Professor  Jackman 

6.  Nature  Study. — (Teachers'  Training  Course.)  A 

combined  field  and  laboratory  course  giving  a 
general  presentation  of  the  subject-matter  of 
Nature  Study  in  its  relations  to  the  curriculum 
as  a  whole.  This  course  is  designed  for  special 
students  in  the  courses  in  Arts  and  Technology. 

%  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2: 00-4: 00. 

Professor  Jackman 

CXXIA.  GEOGRAPHY 
1.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades.— A  study  of 
type  topographies,  climates,  and  life  as  related 
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to  human  industries.    Special  consideration  of 
peoples  whose  habits  show  marked  geographic 
control.         M.    First  Term;  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters 
Associate  Professor  Baber 

2.  Geography    in    the    Grammar   Grades. —  Conti- 

nental Study:  North  America.  A  study  of  the 
physical,  commercial,  and  political  relations. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Baser 
Prerequisite:  Physiography  or  Course  1,  Nat- 
ural Science. 

3.  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School. — The  teach- 

ing of  Eurasia.    A  study  of  the  physical,  cli- 
matic, and  life  conditions  of  the  continent: 
relation  to  human  occupations  and  industries. 
Chalk-modeling.   May  be  taken  in  place  of 
Course  2.      M.    First  Term;  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Baber 
Prerequisite:  Physiography  or  Course  1,  Nat- 
ural Science. 

1.  Geography  in  the  High  School. —  A  study  of  the 
underlying  principles  in  the  selection  and 
adaptation  of  subject-matter  in  Physiography 
and  Geography.  Open  to  those  qualified  for 
observation  and  practice  in  the  High  School. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Baber 

5.  The  Place  of  Geography  in  the  Curriculum.— A 

consideration  of  the  course  of  study  in  geogra- 
phy in  relation  to  other  subjects.  For  students 
in  Arts  and  Technology. 

M.    Autumn  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Baber 

6.  Geography  of  Food    Products. —  A  consideration 

of  the  teaching  of  geography  through  the 
study  of  food  products.  For  students  in  Home 
Economics.  M.    Winter  Quarter 

Associate  Professor  Baber 

7.  Bio-Geography  of  North  America.— A  study  of 

the  type  physical  areas  of  North  America  with 
reference  to  the  nature  and  relative  values  of 
their  physical  components;  their  life  content, 
its  general  distribution  within  the  area,  the  ad- 
justment of  life  with  reference  to  the  more  gen- 
eral physical  influences.  The  resources  of  the 
area  as  utilized  or  neglected  by  man. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Mr.  I.  B.  Meyers. 
Prerequisite:  Natural  Science,  1;  Geography, 
1  or  2. 

8.  General  Geography  (Advanced).— A  study  of  the 

topography  of  continents  and  islands;  distribu- 
tion of  heat,  winds,  rainfall,  products.  Theory 
and  practice  in  teaching.  Chalk-modeling. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Baber 
Prerequisite:  Geography  1  and  2. 
0.    Field  Geography.  —  This  course  will  furnish  a 
basis  for  teaching  geography  and  physiography. 
A  trip  will  be  made  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va., 
with  stops  at  points  of  special  geographic  or 
historic  interest  in  the  Allegheny  plateau,  Ap- 


palachian Mountains,  Piedmont  and  Coastal 
Plain.        3M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Baber 

21.  Geographic  Drawing  and  Chalk-Modeling. — Black- 
board sketching  of  typical  surface  features: 
plains,  valleys,  mountains,  glaciers,  cations, 
shore  features,  etc.;  cross-sections  and  pictorial 
representations  of  large  sections  of  continents, 
as  plateaus,  river  basins,  and  mountain  systems; 
chalk-modeled  relief  maps.  The  work  will  be 
done  on  paper  as  well  as  on  the  blackboard. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30. 
Repeated;  1:30.  ffil  210 

Mr.  Thorne-Thomsen 

CXXXI.   SPEECH,  ORAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

1.  Oral  Reading  in  Elementary  Schools. — This  course 

will  form  a  basis  for  the  teaching  of  Oral  Read- 
ing in  these  schools  and  will  consist  of  discus- 
sions on  expression  ;  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
oral  reading ;  literature  for  oral  reading  ;  tech- 
nique—  gesture,  voice,  speech;  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  speech  defects ;  morning  and 
special  day  exercises  ;  suggestive  lists  of  poems, 
orations,  stories,  and  prose  selections  for  oral 
reading  in  the  kindergarten,  grades,  and  the 
high  school.  As  much  time  as  possible  will  be 
given  to  practice  in  oral  reading.  Required  of 
all  students  in  Courses  A  and  B. 

Mj.    Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Associate  Professor  Fleming 

2.  Interpretative  Reading  of  Literature. — Adapted 

to  the  different  grades  in  the  elementary  school 
and  to  the  high  school.  Review  of  standard 
school  readers.  Plans  for  teaching  the  oral  read- 
ing of  literature  in  the  different  grades.  Prac- 
tice in  oral  reading  and  in  teaching  in  the  grades. 
Required  of  all  students,  in  Courses  A  and  B. 

*4M.j.  Spring  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Fleming. 
Prerequisite:  Course  1. 

3.  Interpretation  of  Children's  Stories. — A  study  of 

comparative  mythology  and  folk-lore,  with  a 
view  to  the  adaptation,  the  writing,  telling  and 
dramatization  of  stories  for  children.  Bible  sto- 
ries. Suggestive  lists  of  stories.  Practice  in 
adapting,  writing,  and  telling  stories.  Elective; 
required  of  second-year  special  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter ;  12:00 
Associate  Professor  Fleming 
Prerequisite :  Course  1. 

4.  Dramatic  Work  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Schools. — A  study  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
dramatic  instinct.  Signification  of  children's 
plays,  imitations,  impersonations  and  love  for 
dramatic  performances.  The  educative  value  of 
dramatic  performances  in  the  school.  Technique 
of  the  drama.  A  study  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
modern  drama  from  the  standpoint  of  construc- 
tion. Practice  in  play-writing  and  stage  man- 
agement. Elective ;  required  of  second-year 
special  students.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Associate  Professor  Fleming. 
Prerequisite  :  Courses  1  and  3. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  Reading,  Oratory,  Debate, 

and   Extemporaneous  Speaking  in  the  High 
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School. — This  course  has  in  mind  the  training 
of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  It  takes  a 
unified  view  of  the  literature  used  in  the  high 
school,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  reading  and 
oral  reading  of  literature  as  an  educative  pro- 
cess and  a  method  of  study;  also  with  the  func- 
tion of  oratory,  debate,  and  extemporaneous 
speaking  in  the  high  school.  Methods  of  teach- 
ing these  are  pointed  out  and  critically  studied. 
Methods  of  securing  good  spoken  English  will 
be  discussed;  also  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  speech  defects.  As  much  time  as  possible 
will  be  devoted  to  practice  in  speech  and  oral 
reading.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

Associate  Professor  Fleming 

Note.— This  course  will  be  accepted  from  those  preparing 
for  high-school  work  as  an  equivalent  for  Course  1.  This  course 
may  be  taken  in  connection  with  Courses  25  and  26,  Department 
of  Political  Economy;  with  Course  6,  Department  of  Public 
Speaking ;  and  with  Course  10,  Department  of  Literature. 

6.  Technique — Gesture,  Voice,  Speech  : 

a)  Function  of  gymnastics  as  a  preparation  [for 
expression.  Practice  in  gymnastics  which  have 
the  forms  of  expression.  Relation  to  health ;  to 
expression.  Exercise  for  carriage  and  bearing  of 
the  body ,f  or  breathing,  resting,f  reedom,  and  con- 
trol. Control  and  direction  of  energy.  Rhythmic 
movements  to  music.  Study  of  movements 
which  are  the  spontaneous  expression  of  thought 
and  feeling. 

b)  Voice  —  Voice  in  speech  and  song.  Comparative 
ranges,  concentration  of  tone,  and  speech  mel- 
ody, and  influence  of  the  inflections  of  the 
speaking  voice  on  dramatic  singing.  Training 
the  ear  to  distinguish  voice  quality.  Manage- 
ment of  breath.  Force,  pitch,  quality,  inflection, 
accent,  emphasis,  pause,  rhythm,  purity,  flexi- 
bility, and  responsiveness.  A  study  of  children's 
voices.  Care  and  management  of  children's 
voices. 

c)  Speech  —  Standard  English.  How  determined. 
Training  the  ear  to  recognize  speech  qualities, 
to  discriminate  the  elements — vowels,  glides,  and 
consonants.  Training  the  speech  organs.  For- 
mations of  vowels ;  articulation  of  consonants. 
A  study  of  the  cause  of  speech  defects.  Diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  speech  defects.  Elective; 
required  of  second-year  special  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Fleming. 
Prerequisite :  1  and  course  in  Vocal  Music. 

7.  Interpretation  of  Children's  Stories  :  Dramatic 

Work  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

—  This  course  is  a  combination  of  Courses  53 
and  54,  arranged  for  Summer  students,  and  is  a 
study  of  comparative  mythology  and  folk-lore, 
with  a  view  to  the  adaptation,  the  writing,  tell- 
ing, and  dramatization  of  stories  for  children. 
Bible  stories.  Suggestive  lists  of  6tories.  Prac- 
tice in  writing  and  telling  stories.  Dramatic 
representation  of  stories.  Also  a  study  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  dramatic  instinct.  Sig- 
nification of  children's  plays,  imitations,  imper- 
sonations, and  love  for  dramatic  performances. 
Technique  of  the  drama.  A  study  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  modern  drama  from  the  stand- 
point of  construction.    Practice  in  play-writing 


and  stage  management.  Value  of  dramatic 
training  for  the  teacher. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1906 
M.  either  Term 
Associate  Professor  Fleming  j 

CXXXII.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
01.  General  Hygiene.— A  study  of  the  subjct  oi 
health  and  the  factors  in  school-life  that  influ- 
ence it.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
practical  relations  between  hygiene  and  its  fun- 
damental physiology  and  anatomy.  The  hygiene 
of  growth  and  development.  For  first-year  stu- 
dents. 

First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Thurs., 
4:00. 

Miss  Mann  | 

1.  Child  Hygiene.— The  physical  side  of  child-study.; 

For  kindergarten  teachers.  With  Course  0L. 
(Autumn  and  Spring)  credit  for  %  Major  is] 
given. 

Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Thurs.,, 
2:00. 

Dr.  Nesbit  I 

2.  Fundamental  Gymnastics. — A  preparatory  course* 

in  practical  gymnastics,  illustrative  of  the  fun-j 
damental  procedures,  analysis,  technique,  ana 
order  of  gymnastic  movement-forms.  A  generafl 
course  for  elementary-school  teachers.  With! 
Course  5  credit  for  %  Major  is  given. 

Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues., 
Thurs.,  4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Kroh 

02.  Fundamental  Gymnastics. — The  same  as  Course  22 

except  that  it  is  non-credit  and  compulsory, 
for  all  first-year  students. 

Second  Term,  Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Thurs., 
4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Kroh 

3.  Fundamental  Gymnastics:  Theory  and  Practice.— I 

A  course  presenting  the  fundamental  principles! 
of  educational  gymnastics.  Includes  a  study  of* 
normal  standards  of  development.  Practical!, 
work  includes  tactics,  free  standing,  marching, 
and  running  exercises;  the  simpler  organized 
games  and  plays.  A  general  course  for  primary 
and  grammar  teachers. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Miss  Mann 

4.  General  Gymnastics.— A  continuation  of  Course  2. 

Includes  apparatus  gymnastics,  and  the  practice 
of  the  higher  organized  games  and  plays;  also, 
dancing  calisthenics,  and  other  forms  of  applied 
gymnastics. 

%  Mj.   Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Kroh 
Prerequisite:  Course  2. 

04.  General  Gymnastics. — The  same  as  Course  4,  ex- 

cept that  it  is  non-credit,  and  compulsory  for  all 
first-year  students  in  Courses  A  and  B. 

Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Thurs.,  4:00 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh 

5.  Theory  and  Practice  of  School  Gymnastics.— A 

study  of  the  class  aims  embodied  in  the  general 
scheme  of  physical  training  in  the  School  of 
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Education.  With  Course  2  credit  for  %  Major 
is  given. 

First  Terra,  Spring  Quarter;   Mon.,  Tues., 
Thurs.,  4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Kroh 
Prerequisite:  Courses  2,  4. 

05.  Theory  and  Practice  of  School  Gymnastics.— A 

non-credit  course,  based  on  Course  5,  compul- 
sory for  all  first-year  students  in  Courses  A  and  B. 

First  Term,  Spring  Quarter;  Mon.,  Thurs., 
4:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Kroh 

6.  School  Gymnastics,  Theory  and  Practice.— (A  con- 

tinuation of  Course  3.)  Study  of  gymnastic 
procedures  based  on  knowledge  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  body.  The  interpretation  of  individual 
needs  and  qualifications.  Practical  work  in- 
cludes the  addition  of  gymnastic  dancing  and 
other  forms  of  applied  gymnastics,  and  the 
higher  organized  games  and  plays. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Miss  Mann 

7.  General  and  Applied  Gymnastics.—  Survey  of  the 

subject-matter  of  gymnastics ;  classification  and 
adaptation,  according  to  values  and  effects ; 
problems  of  system  and  method ;  comparative 
results  of  methods  in  educational  gymnastics ; 
practical  school  anthropometry.  For  elemen- 
tary, high-school,  and  critic  teachers  (second 
year). 

%  Mj.   Winter  Quarter  ;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
3:00. 

Assistant  Professor  Kroh 
Prerequisite :  Courses  2  and  4,  or  5,  or  equivalent. 

07.  General  and  Applied  Gymnastics.— For  all  stu- 
dents in  Courses  A  and  B,  second  year.  Non- 
credit.         Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Thurs.,  3:00 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh 

8.  Pedagogics  of  Gymnastic  Instruction. —  The  func- 

tion of  organized  gymnastics  in  the  school.  A 
study  of  the  results  of  investigations  of  methods 
of  physical  training.  Processes  of  work-methods 
for  reinforcing  progress.  Relation  of  gymnastics 
and  athletics.  Preparation,  critical  examina- 
tion, and  discussion  of  teaching  outlines.  For 
second-year  students,  critic,  and  high-school 
teachers. 

3^Mj.    Spring  Quarter  ;  Mon.  and  Thurs.,  3:00 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh 
Prerequisite:  Course  5. 

9.  Pedagogics    of    Gymnastic     Instruction.  —  The 

functions  of  organized  gymnastics  in  the  school. 
A  study  of  the  results  of  investigations  of 
methods  of  physical  training.  Processes  of 
work-methods  for  reinforcing  progress.  Rela- 
tion of  gymnastics  and  athletics.  Planning  of  a 
gymnastic  curriculum.  The  regulation  of  train- 
ing; of  plays,  games,  and  sports;  outing  and  field 
days.  The  correlation  of  gymnastics  and  of 
gymnastics  with  general  school  work.  Planning 
of  indoor  and  outdoor  gymnasia.  Gymnastic 
summaries. 

M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter  ;  2: 30 
Miss  Mann 


9.  The  Organization  of  Gymnastics.— Planning  of 
a  gymnasium  curriculum.  The  regulation  of 
physical  training,  and  of  plays,  games,  and 
sports;  outings  and  field  days  ;  gymnastic  prin- 
ciples applied  to  school  recreation.  The  cor- 
relation of  gymnastics  and  of  gymnastics  with 
general  school  work.  Gymnastic  summaries. 
Planning  of  indoor  and  outdoor  gymnasia.  Nor- 
mal and  departmental  teachers  (second  year). 

MMj.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8:30 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh 
Prerequisite:  Course  7. 
Note.— Students  enrolling  for  Courses  2,  4,  5,  and  6,  include 
the  theoretical  work  and  its  application  and  practice  in  teach- 
ing .   Arts  and  Technology  students  must  register  for  the  Winter 
Quarters. 

01.  Hygiene  —  (Continued). — A  study  of  the  relations 
of  Hygiene  (general  and  special)  to  Physical 
Education  in  general.  For  all  first-year  students. 

Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter; 

Mon.,  Thurs.,  2:00 
Dr.  Frew 
Dr.  Nesbit 

CDI.  MUSIC. 

1, 2,  3.  Study  and  Criticism  of  School  Music. —  Songs 
of  Mozart,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
Brahms,  Taubert,  Reinecke,  and  the  best  masters 
of  the  English  school.  The  Folk-song.  Songs 
for  kindergarten  and  school.  Unison  and 
part-song.  Breathing,  voice  culture,  speech  in 
singing.  Attack,  intonation.  Criticism  of  in- 
strumental music  fitted  for  schools.  Practice 
in  reading;  analysis  and  writing.  Methods  of 
teaching.  A  continuous  course  covering  three 
Quarters.    For  first-year  students. 

1.  ^Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Tues.  and  Fri.,  12: 00 

2.  i|Mj.   Winter  Quarter;  Tues.  and  Fri.,  12:00 

3.  £gMj.    Spring  Quarter;  Tues.  and  Fri.,  12:00 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith 
This  course  is  open  only  to  students  taking 
training  as  special  teachers  of  music,  or  to  others 
who  have  had  considerable  training. 

7.  Study  and  Criticism  of  School  Music  (for  Spe- 

cial   Teachers    of    Music). — Tone-production. 
Reading  and  writing  of  music.    The  unison  song 
and  the  part  song.    Study  of  scales  and  inter- 
vals.   The  piano  in  the  schoolroom.    Basis  of 
selection  of  rhythmic  pieces.    Song  material. 
M.   First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11: 30.  ;©l  408 
Continued  Second  Term.    M.  11:30 
Miss  Eleanor  Smith 
Mrs.  Bradley 
4,  5,  6.  Music  Adapted  to  Common  Schools  (A  con- 
tinuation   of    Course  1,  2,  3). —  A  course  for 
supervisors  and  special  music  teachers,  and 
open  only  to  those  who  can  satisfy  prerequisite 
demands.    For  second-year  students. 

3^Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Miss  Eleanor  Smith 

8.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School. 

— The  child's  voice.  Ear-training.  Rhythm. 
Reading  and  writing.  Writing  of  melodies. 
Interpretation.  Composition  by  children  of 
original  melodies. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00.  JBI408 
Repeated  Second  Term.   M.  9:00 
Miss  Eleanor  Smith  (First  Term),  and 
Mrs.  Bradley  (Second  Term) 
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15.  Music  for  Intermediate  Grades. —  Technical  work 
in  reading  and  writing  of  music.  Voice  culture. 
Study  of  major  and  minor  scale.  Song  interpre- 
tation. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:  30.  ffil  408 
Repeated  Second  Term.    M.  10:30 
Miss  Eleanor  Smith  (First  Term),  and 
Mks.  Bradley  (Second  Term) 

08,  09.  Music  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. — 

Vocal  culture:  breathing,  song  interpretation. 
Kindergarten  songs  and  games.  Basis  for  se- 
lection of  songs.  Ear-training,  rhythmic  songs, 
and  games.  Criticism  of  instrumental  music 
suitable  to  kindergarten  and  school.  Prepara- 
tion for  note-reading.  First  steps  in  reading 
and  writing  of  notes.  Composition  of  melodies. 
This  course  may  be  taken  as  %~NL}.  by  special 
arrangement. 

0143 A.  Non-credit.  Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
0143B.  Non-credit.  Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Miss  Eleanor  Smith 
011,  012.  Music  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 
(Second  Year). — Special  study  of  songs  for  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  grades.  Vocal  culture. 
Song-interpretation.  Ear-training.  Reading, 
writing.  Introduction  of  part-singing.  Methods 
of  teaching.  This  course  may  be  taken  as  3^Mj. 

011.  Non-credit.  Winter  Quarter 

012.  Non-credit.  Spring  Quarter 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith 
013,  014.  General  Course  in  Singing. —  Study  of  scales 
and  intervals.  The  major,  minor,  and  chromatic 
scales  analyzed  and  sung.  Intervals  of  these 
scales.  The  triads.  Triads  of  the  scales.  Sev- 
enth chords.  Songs  of  the  seasons.  Unison  and 
part-songs.  Reading  and  writing.  Vocal  cul- 
ture. Breathing.  Speech  in  singing.  Criticism 
of  school  music.  Composition  of  melodies.  This 
course  is  compulsory  for  all  students  of  general 
Course  A. 

013.  Non-credit.        Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 

014.  Non-credit.       Spring  Quarter;  2:00 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith 

Note.— Courses  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  25,  26  are  for  special  stu- 
dents or  for  students  who  can  satisfy  the  requirements— two 
years  study  of  piano,  two  years  individual  study  of  singing. 
These  are  continuous  courses.  Students  should  enter  the 
Autumn  Quarter. 

21.  History  of  Music. — Music  of  Ancient  Nations. 

Music  of  early  Christian  Church.  The  Folk- 
song. Rise  of  Polyphony.  Old  French  school 
and  school  of  the  Netherlands.  For  first-year 
students.  i^Mj.  9:30 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith 

22.  History  of  Music. — Luther  and  music  of  the 

Protestant  Church.  Early  Italian  and  French 
opera.  Rise  of  the  Oratorio.  Development  of 
instrumental  music.  Epoch  of  genius  in  Ger- 
man music:  Bach  and  Handel.  For  first-year 
students.  £jMj 
Miss  Gertrude  Smith 

23.  History  of  Music. — Epoch  of  genius  in  German 

music;  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Rise 
of  Romantic  school:  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Chopin.  The  opera  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth   centuries.     Modern    French  school. 


Modern  German  school :  Wagner  and  Brahms. 
For  first-year  students.  KMj 
Miss  Gertrude  Smith 
24,  25,  26.  Harmony. — Scales,  intervals,  triads,  and 
chords.  Chord  connection:  inversion  of  triads. 
Chords  of  the  seventh  and  their  inversions. 
Suspension.  Modulation.  Harmonization  of  the 
choral.  Continuous  course.  For  first-year  stu- 
dents. 

24.  ^Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

25.  3^Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

26.  ^Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 

27.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter; 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith 
28,  29,  30.  Theory  of  Music— Analysis  of  four-part 
music.  Writing  of  harmonies  from  dictation. 
Exercises  in  the  distinguishing  of  pitch.  Har- 
monizing of  melodies  at  the  piano.  Composi- 
tion of  songs.  Musical  form  and  analysis.  For 
second-year  students. 

28.  3^Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

29.  ^Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

30.  KMj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith 
31.  Piano. — Private  instruction  by  special  arrange- 
ment. 

Mj.   All  Quarters 
Miss  Gertrude  Smith 
CDII.   DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
Course  A. 

01.  Design. 

Required ;  non-credit.  Winter  Quarter ; 
Wed.,  2:00-5:00.   First-year  students. 

Miss  Cushman 

02.  Elementary   Drawing   and    Painting.  —  Theory 

and  practice  of  expression  in  Drawing  and 
Painting.  Discussion  of  pedagogy  of  fine  arts 
in  elementary  education,  with  practice  in  pic- 
torial expression  of  related  subject-matter. 

Required ;  non-credit.  Autumn  Quarter ; 
Wed.,  2:00-5:00.    Second-year  students. 

Miss  Cushman 

Course  B. 

2.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Painting— This  course 

includes  a  consideration  of  the  pedagogy  of  art 
in  elementary  education,  with  a  study  of  land- 
scape, plant  and  animal  forms,  and  the  human 
figure.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
grade  teachers. 

M.  First  Term;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri., 
10:30-12:30. 

Repeated  First  Term,  1:  30-3:30, 

Repeated  Second  Term;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
Fri.    Summer  Quarter.  3BI  404 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
Fri.,  11:00-1:00.  Miss  Cushman 

3.  Continuation    of    Course   1.— Greater  emphasis 

will  be  placed  upon  composition  and  design  as 
a  means  of  bringing  to  consciousness  fundamen- 
tal aesthetic  principles. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
Fri.,  11 : 00-1 : 00.  Miss  Cushman 

4.  Continuation    of  Course  3  — With    addition  of 

practice  in  expression  of  related  subject-matter. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00-1:00 
Miss  Cushman 
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Note.— Individual  adaptations  will  bo  inado  in  thoso  courses 
to  suit  the  needs  of  any  who  may  wish  to  follow  special  lines  of 
work,  such  as  interior  decorating,  illustrating,  etc. ;  or  who  may 
wish  to  make  up  prerequisites  for  admission  to  other  courses. 

Note.— 3,  4,  6,  and  7  will  not  be  given  during  1906-7. 

5.  House  Decoration:    Design. — Elementary  prob- 

lems illustrating  general  principles  of  design  as 
related  to  the  house.  Architecture  as  basis  of 
structural  design.  Creative  exercises  in  pro- 
portion, dark  and  light,  and  color. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  2:00-4:00 
Miss  Cushman 

6.  House  Decoration. — The  application  of  design  to 

special  problems  of  the  interior. 

Winter  Quarter;  2:00-4:00 
Miss  Cushman 

7.  House   Decoration. — The    furnishing    of  model 

interiors,  with  consideration  of  the  relation  be- 
tween aesthetic  and  economic  values. 

Prerequisite:  5  and  either  6  or  Woodwork- 
ing 6. 

Spring  Quarter;  2:00-4:00.    Miss  Cushman 

Note. — Courses  5,  6,  and  7,  are  arranged  especially  for 
students  in  Department  of  Household  Administration. 

8.  Out -of- Door    Sketching    Class.  —  Prerequisite: 

Course  2,  or  1,  or  equivalent. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter:  Mon., 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  FrL,  8:00-10:00.  3BI404 

9.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Instruction. — Four 

hours  in  Theory.  Four  hours  of  practice-teach- 
ing. This  is  one  of  the  two  courses  in  special 
education  required  of  students  in  Applied  De- 
sign. It  may  be  taken  either  as  Junior  or  Senior 
college  work. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
Fri.,  8 : 30-9 : 30.  Miss  Cushman 

[Repeated  in  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters] 

1.  Elementary  Design.  —  Theory  and  practice  of 
design  as  related  to  education.  The  subject  is 
considered  (a)  as  to  its  educational  value;  (6) 
in  its  relation  to  the  curriculum;  (c)  as  to 
method.  The  technical  work  includes  creative 
exercises  illustrating  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  design,  supplemented  by  study  of  mas- 
terpieces. For  students  in  arts  and  Technology. 
J unior  or  Senior  College. 

Mj.   Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
Fri.,  3:00-5:00. 

M.    Either  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Miss  Cushman 

10.  Historic   Ornament.  — History  of  Ornament  (one 

Minor).  Laboratory  work,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing from  historic  styles  (one  Minor).  For  stu- 
dents in  Arts  and  Technology;  Junior  or  Senior 
College. 

Winter  Quarter;  3:00-4:00 


11.  Advanced  Design. — Special  problems  in  design 
as  related  to  the  crafts.  Pattern-drawing.  For 
students  in  Arts  and  Technology;  Junior  or  Se- 
nior College. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  3:00-5:00 


Note.— Courses  10-11  will  not  be  given  during  1906-7. 


(1)111.  TEXTILES 

1.  Textiles  (General  Course).  —  Consideration   of  a 

course  of  study  for  tho  elementary  school  and 
preparation  necessary  to  the  teaching  of  each 
grade.  Study  of  fibres.  Laboratory  work  in  the 
preparation  of  fibres,  in  spinning,  dyeing,  weav- 
ing on  hand  frames,  and  basketry.  Excursions 
to  museums,  shops,  and  textile  factories.  Study 
of  textile  machinery  in  its  evolution  from  prim- 
itive inventions  to  the  modern  loom.  Prerjara- 
tion  of  reading  matter  for  use  in  the  elementary 
school. 

Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarter. 

Miss  Mitchell 

2.  Textiles. — Weaving  of  rag  rugs,  and  linen,  wool, 

and  cotton  fabrics  of  simple  patterns.  Basketry. 
Working  out  of  original  designs  in  cross-stitch, 
applique,  stencil,  and  block-printing.  Industrial 
excursions.  Preparation  of  reading  matter  for 
grammar  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter.    3BI  492 

3.  Textiles  (Advanced). — Continuation  of  Course  2. 

Individual  work  in  dyeing,  weaving,  basketry, 
and  the  decorative  textile  processes.  Use  of 
carpet  loom  and  Swedish  loom.  Warping,  beam- 
ing, drawing-in,  and  pattern-making.  Study  of 
fabrics.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter.    35 1  492 

01.  Textiles. — Non-credit  course.  Lectures  on  the 
course  of  study  in  textiles  for  the  elementary 
school.  Laboratory  work  in  the  making  of  some 
of  the  articles  required  in  such  a  course  of 
study.  A  limited  amount  of  basketry,  spin- 
ning, dyeing,  and  weaving  on  hand  frames. 
Two  industrial  excursions.  For  first-year  stu- 
dents. Spring  Quarter ;  Wed.,  2:00-5:00 

Miss  Mitchell 

10.  The  Teaching  of  Sewing. —  Consideration  of  the 
course  of  study  in  sewing  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  materials  and  models 
fitted  to  the  different  school  years.  Individual 
laboratory  work  in  the  designing,  drafting,  and 
making  of  muslin  garments,  negligees,  and  one 
unlined  shirt-waist  suit.  Lectures  on  textile 
fibers  and  fabrics.    Three  industrial  excursions. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter.  JBl  492 
Miss  Mitchell  and  Miss  Peck 

CDIV.   PLASTIC  ART 
1.  Pottery.  —  Decoration  with  ornament  in  relief. 
Underglaze  decoration  —  application  of  simple 
bright  and  matt  glazes.         Mj.    All  Quarters 

Miss  Randolph 

01.  Pottery. 

Non-credit.    Spring    Quarter;    Mon.,  Tues., 
Wed.,  8 : 30-9 : 30.    Second-year  students. 

Miss  Hollister 
Miss  Randolph 

2.  Modeling. —  Elementary  modeling  of  the  human 

figure,  in  the  illustration  of  story  and  history 
and  of  animals  and  plant  life  in  relief  and  in 
the  round.  Casting  in  plaster.  Modeled  pot- 
tery in  simple  forms,  decorated  with  modeled 
ornament,  with  underglaze  painting,  and  simple 
glazes.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter:  8:30-10:30 

Miss  Hollister 
Miss  Randolph 
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CDV.  WOOD-WORKING 

1.  Course  in  Wood-work. — This  course  is  designed  to 

give  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  wood- 
working tools  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
aims  and  principles  of  manual  training.  It  will 
include  constructive  design  and  decoration,  and 
mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  in  their 
application  to  manual  training.  This  is  a  gen- 
eral course  covering  in  briefer  form  the  work 
outlined  in  Course  4. 

^Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters; 
Mj.    Summer  Quarter.  Miss  Butler 

2.  Special  Course  in  Wood  working. — Care  and  use 

of  tools;  carpentry;  cabinet-making;  veneering; 
carving;  turning;  treatment  and  finish  of  wood; 
processes  of  lumbering  and  seasoning  wood; 
basis  of  selecting  wood;  freehand  and  mechanical 
drawing;  planning  of  manual  training  equip- 
ments for  different  grades  and  under  varying 
conditions;  the  history  and  evolution  of  tools; 
the  history  of  manual  training,  including  a 
study  of  the  various  European  systems  and  of 
the  various  forms  of  manual  training  in  the 
United  States,  illustrated  by  models  and  draw- 
ings from  each  system;  constructive  design  and 
decoration  as  applied  to  wood-work.  This  course 
is  designed  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  or  super- 
vise manual  training. 

Mj .  All  Quarters ;  8 : 30-10 : 30 
Miss  Langley 
5.  Course  in  Wood- working  for  Teachers  in  Pri- 
mary Grades. —  Suggestions  for  wood-work  in 
primary  grades ;  outlines  for  work  that  may  be 
given  with  small  equipment  or  in  grade-rooms  ; 
It  is  suggested  that  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing courses  be  combined  with  this  : 

History  for  Primary  Grades. 

Elementary  Modeling. 

Problems  in  the  Kindergarten 

and  Elementary  School. 

Textiles. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8  : 00-10  : 00 
Miss  Butler 

3.  History  of  Furniture.  —  Eight  hours  a  week. 
Six  hours  in  the  workroom  and  two  hours  in 
recitation.  The  subject  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
classroom  is  French  and  English  furniture  from 
the  period  of  Louis  XIII  to  the  end  of  the 
Georgian  period.  There  will  be  discussion  also 
of  such  topics  as  the  following:  Kinds  of  wood 
appropriate  for  various  uses  ;  preservation  and 
treatment  of  wood  in  floors,  interior  wood-work, 
and  furniture  ;  principles  of  construction  in  fur- 
niture, with  emphasis  on  simplicity,  proportion, 
beauty  of  line,  and  adaptation  to  environment. 
Especially  designed  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  Courses  Home  Economics  8  and  Design, 
but  is  open  to  other  students. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30-10:30 
Miss  Langley 

21.  Freehand    Drawing. — In   pencil:  Freehand  con- 

struction; freehand  perspective;  groups  of 
solids.    In  pastel:  groups  of  solids. 

Autumn  Quarter 
Mr.  Williams 

22.  Constructive  Drawing. — Geometric  construction; 


conservative  projection;  isometric  projection; 
cabinet  projection. 

Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
Mr.  Ferson 

23.  Joinery. — Prerequisite    to    all  other    courses  in 

woodwork.  Autumn  Quarter 

Mr.  Selden 

24.  Turning. — Turning,  finishing,  and    polishing  in 

the  lathe;  chucking  and  face-plate  work.  Some 
articles  for  actual  use  will  be  made. 

Winter  Quarter 
Mr.  Selden 

25.  Pattern-Making.— Courses  23    and  24   are  pre- 

requisite. This  course  will  develop  the  relation 
of  pattern -making  to  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  practice.  Different  ways  of  making  the 
same  pattern  will  be  considered  in  order  to 
show  the  best  methods  of  parting,  drawing,  and 
setting  core  prints.  Spring  Quarter 

Mr.  Selden 

26.  Cabinet-Making.— Courses  23  and  24  or  their 

equivalent  are  prerequisite.  An  article  of  fur- 
niture of  the  Mission  of  Arts  and  Crafts  style 
may  be  made,  if  desired.  In  any  case  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  material,  construction,  and 
finish  will  be  given.  Spring  Quarter 

Mr.  Selden 

27.  Molding  and  Casting.— Molding  from  wood,  iron, 

and  plaster  paris  patterns;  casting  in  white 
metal,  aluminum,  brass,  bronze,  and  iron;  core- 
making,  baking,  and  setting;  art  work,  in- 
cluding the  molding  and  casting  of  plaques  and 
other  articles  of  interior  decoration. 

Autumn  Quarter 
Mr.  Cross 

28.  Work  in  Wrought  Iron  and  Mild  Steel.— The 

making  of  various  useful  articles  which  will 
teach  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject.   Various  kinds  of  welds  in  iron  and  steel. 

Winter  Quarter 
Mr.  Cross 

29.  Work  in  Tool  Steel. — Course  28  is  prerequisite. 

Various  steel  tools,  including  flat  and  cape 
chisels,  lathe  and  planer  tools,  will  be  forged 
and  tempered;  also  blacksmith's  tools,  including 
hot  and  cold  chisels,  fullers,  flatters,  set  ham- 
mers, swages,  and  other  tools. 

Spring  Quarter 
Mr.  Cross 

30.  Chipping,  Filing,  Scraping,  and  Fitting. 

Autumn  Quarter 
Mr.  Avery 

31.  Machine    Work.— Practice   work    to  cover  the 

fundamental  principles  involved  in  machine  con- 
struction; turning,  chucking,  screw-cutting, 
boring,  reaming,  drilling,  tapping,  milling,  and 
gear-cutting. 

Winter  and  Spring  Quarters;  8:00-12:00 
Mr.  Avery 

CDVI.   METAL -WORKING 

1.  Metal- Working  :  Industrial  Development  (Ele- 
mentary).—  A  course  in  shaping  and  decorating 
simple  forms  in  sheet  -  metal,  suitable  for  ele- 
mentary schools.    A  study  of  early  processes  of 
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primitive  peoples  and  the  logical  development  of 
the  metal  industry  will  be  made,  with  the  funda- 
mental and  necessary  steps  involved  from  the 
first  crude  operations  to  the  more  complex. 
The  social  and  artistic  impulses  of  prehistoric 
people  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  a 
handicraft  having  an  intimate  place  in  their 
daily  life.  Applied  Design  and  Primitive  His- 
tory should  be  taken  as  parallel  courses. 

Mj.    10:30-12:30.      flh  XL  JB 
Miss  Van  Hoesen 

Metal- Working :  Art  Expression  through 
Metal  (Advanced). — Instruction  in  hammered  or 
wrought  sheet  -  metal,  of  brass  and  copper,  in 
forming  objects  of  social  use,  special  thought 
being  given  to  the  artistic  side  of  decoration  and 
construction.  The  application  of  design  in 
chased,  engraved,  and  etched  effects,  used  to 
express  beauty  through  the  metal  medium  in- 
cluded in  the  course;  also  metal  applied  as  a 


decorative  feature  to  wood-work.  Applied  De- 
sign should  be  taken  as  a  parallel  course. 

Mj.    1:30-3:30.    fb  XL  & 
Miss  Van  Hoeseh 

CDVII.   LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 
1.  The  Economic  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries. — 

This  course  is  planned  to  develop  the  library 
and  museum  facilities  in  this  institution  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  general  reference 
books,  which  will  be  of  constant  use  to  them 
throughout  a  course  of  study  such  as  is  given 
in  the  School  of  Education.  The  making  of 
books  and  the  principles  of  classification  and 
cataloguing  will  be  presented.  The  general 
reference  books,  dictionaries,  atlases,  cyclope- 
dias, handbooks,  bibliographies,  and  reading- 
lists  will  be  examined  and  compared. 
M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2:30.  #31  204 
First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter. 

Miss  Warren 


COURSES  IN  OTHER  COLLEGES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 

TEACHERS 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  1906 


PHILOSOPHY 

Genetic  Logic:  Theory  of  Knowledge. — Lectures 
on  the  development  of  cognition  from  sense  to 
logical  and  aesthetic  functions,  showing  the 
strains  of  genetic  change  and  the  motives  to 
each  of  the  great  modes  of  knowledge.  Postu- 
lates and  canons  of  genetic  method.  For  Senior 
College  and  Graduate  students. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00  Tues., 
Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.  Professor  Baldwin 

LATIN 

Teachers'  General  Training  Course,  I. — Pronun- 
ciation and  the  reading  of  prose  and  verse. 
Rapid  survey  of  the  syntax  of  the  cases,  moods, 
and  tenses,  and  of  the  principles  of  Latin  order, 
in  connection  especially  with  the  authors  read 
in  the  high  school.  Exercises  in  the  application 
of  these  principles  in  acquiring  the  power  of 
reading.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00 

Professor  Hale 

Teachers'  General  Training  Course,  II. —  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  supplement  the  more 
specific  courses  named  below.  In  it  certain 
fundamental  subjects,  with  which  all  teachers 
should  have  a  general  acquaintance,  will  be 
taken  up.  During  the  first  term  such  topics 
will  be  discussed  as  the  relation  of  the  several 
fields  of  classical  studies  to  one  another;  the 
transmission  and  reconstruction  of  classical 
texts;  the  formation  and  use  of  a  critical 
apparatus;  the  evidence  bearing  on  certain 
difficult  points  in  pronunciation;  the  structure 
of  the  common  verses,  with  practical  exercises 
in  reading  them;  the  making  of  a  lexicon;  the 
historical  sources  for  a  given  period,  and  the 
method  to  be  employed  in  testing  their  credi- 
bility. In  the  second  term  a  critical  examina- 
tion will  be  made  of  Caesar's  account  of  his 
Gallic  campaigns.  The  purpose  and  credibility 
of  his  narrative,  the  movements  of  the  army 


during  a  chosen  period,  and  military  antiqui- 
ties will  be  taken  up  for  discussion. 

Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
(Instructor  to  be  announced) 

40,  41.  Teachers  Training  Course. — A  study  of  the 
work  of  one  of  the  four  years  of  the  high  school, 
conducted  partly  through  the  instruction  of  a 
class  of  young  students  in  the  University  High 
School,  and  partly  through  informal  lectures 
and  the  discussion  of  assigned  material  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  course,  Members  of  the 
course  will  from  time  to  time  take  part  in  the 
instruction  of  the  University  High  School  class. 
The  course  will  generally  be  given  for  two 
Quarters,  but  may  be  elected  by  University 
students  for  either  Quarter,  or  for  both.  The 
subject  for  the  year  1905-6  was  Caesar. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  8:30 
Mr.  *  and  Professor  Hale 

ROMANCE 

9.  Elementary  Training  Course  in  French.  —  This 
course  is  recommended  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
teaching  of  elementary  French.  It  offers  a  sys- 
tematic survey  of  French  syntax,  a  study  of  the 
essentials  of  pronunciation  and  versification,  and 
an  introduction  to  French  pedagogical  bibliog- 
raphy.    M.    Summer  Quarter.     Mr.  David 

ENGLISH 

lb.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  (Introductory 
College  Course).    For  teachers. 

M.    First  Term;  8:00 
7.  Rhetoric  and  Composition  for  Teachers. — (1)  The 

writing  and  the  criticism  of  themes,  with  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  structure;  (2)  a  study 
of  textbooks  and  methods  of  teaching  English 

*Name  of  the  instructor  to  be  announced  later.  Professor 
Hale  will  be  on  leave  of  absence  for  special  work  from  Septem- 
ber, 1906,  to  October,  1907. 
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composition  in  secondary  schools.  Students  in 
this  course  should  have  had  experience  in  teach- 
ing English  composition. 

•  M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 

80.  English  Literature  for  Teachers. — A  study  of  typi- 
cal masterpieces,  with  special  reference  to  the 
selection  of  texts  and  the  aims  and  methods  of 
teaching  literature. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 

3A.  English  Composition  (General  Course). 

Mj.  10:30 

4.  English  Composition. — Daily  and  fortnightly 
themes.  Open  to  students  who  have  passed 
English  1  and  3.  Mj.  11:30 

21.  Old  English  (Elementary  Course). — Grammar  and 
easy  reading;  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader. 

Mj.  1:30 

28.  Chaucer:  The  Canterbury  Tales. — An  introductory 
course  for  students  who  have  had  no  training  in 
Middle  English.  Mj 

LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH 

40B.  The  New  Study  of  Literature.— This  will  be  an 
attempt  to  indicate  the  modifications  in  the  tra- 
ditional treatment  of  the  subject  consequent 
upon  the  recognition  of  Literature  as  an  inde- 
pendent study,  and  to  show  its  relations  to  al- 
lied studies.  It  is  intended  for  students  and 
teachers,  whether  of  literature  in  general  or  of 
any  particular  literature. 

M .    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10: 30 
Professor  Moulton 

120.  Literary  Study  and  Teaching  of  the  (English) 
Bible. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Professor  ^'julton 

GERMAN 

XIV,  100.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages:  A 
Study  of  Methods.— Lectures  on  the  most  im- 
portant methods  of  modern  language  instruc- 
tion. Pedagogic  treatment  of  the  main  difficul- 
ties of  pronunciation,  grammar,  and  vocabulary. 
Selection  and  criticism  of  textbooks.  Discus- 
sions on  sight-reading,  essay  writing,  and  kind- 
red topics.  Occasional  opportunity  for  practice- 
teaching.  Textbooks:  Bahlsen,  The  Teaching 
of  Modern  Languages,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Brebner, 
The  Method  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages 
in  Germany,  London,  1904.  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Modern  Languages,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1896.  This  course  will  be  given  in  English.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French  is 
indispensable.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  9:  30 
Assistant  Professor  Kern 

winter  quarter,  1907 

GERMAN 

XIV,  81.  History  of  the  German  Language.—  There 


is  a  growing  conviction  that  a  knowledge,  ho^ 
ever  elementary,  of  the  historic-development  < 
German,  is  a  necessity  for  the  intelligent  teacl 
ing  of  the  spoken  idiom.  The  course  is  arranj 
ed  with  regard  solely  to  the  special  needs  of  tb 
teacher  in  the  classroom.  The  lectures  will  I 
based  upon  Behaghel's  Deutsche  Sprache,  wit 
frequent  reference  to  the  best  known  schoi 
grammars.  An  acquaintance  with  the  old< 
periods  of  German,  though  desirable,  is  ncj 
required.    Open  to  Graduate  students. 

Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  9:| 

SPRING  QUARTER,  190V 

GERMAN 

XIV,  60.  The  Classical  Period  of  German  Literatun 

— Lessing,  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller.  ] 
discussion  of  their  principal  works  with  ref  erenc 
to  methods  of  teaching  German  literature. 

Open  to  Graduate  studenti 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  9:| 
Dr.  von  Noe 

LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH 
40.  Foundation  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Literature 

— This  course  is  designed  for  students  an) 
teachers  of  literature  (whether  of  literature  n 
general  or  of  any  particular  literature),  survej 
ing  the  position  of  literature-  in  the  field  o 
methodical  studies,  the  lineg  of  special  worl 
open  to  the  student,  and  the  problems  of  th 
transmission  of  literary  culture  by  means  o 
education. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  9:3 
Professor  Moulton 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

11.  The  Teaching  of  Reading.  —  The  aims  of  thi 
course  are  (1)  to  give  the  teacher  a  sound  basi 
for  class  work — that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  pay 
chology  of  expression;  (2)  to  lay  out  a  definit 
method  which  shall  apply  to  each  grade  (partic 
ularly  to  those  above  the  second),  and  to  th 
school  as  a  whole;  (3)  to  show  the  relation  be 
tween  vocal  expression  and  literary  interprets 
tion,  and  to  discuss  briefly  the  underlying  priri 
ciples  of  the  latter;  and  (4)  to  train  the  teachei 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  size  of  the  class  per 
mits,  in  reading  aloud. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  3:0 
Associate  Professor  Clark 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1,  2.  Introductory  Physiology.— Each  course  1  Majoi 
adapted  for  students  intending  to  teach  Physi 
ology  in  the  secondary  schools.  During  thi 
Summer  Quarter  the  laboratory  work  is  espe 
cially  arranged  for  teachers. 

Dr.  Woensen 
Mr;  Wilson 
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CALENDAR  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  1907-8 

THE  MEETINGS  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  ARE  HELD  ON  THE  SECOND  TUESDAY  OP  EACH  MONTH 


June  7 

June  8 

June  10 

June  11 

June  12 
June  13 
June  14 

June  14 
June  15 
July  4 


Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Thursday 


July  24  Wednesday 
July  25  Thursday 

August  30  Friday 


Oct.  1 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  17 

Dec.  18 
Dee.  19 
Dec.  20 


Tuesday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


Deo.  20  Friday 


1907 

Junior  College  Day 
Alumni  Day 
Class  Dat 

The  Summer  Convocation 
Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Independence  Day  :  a  holiday 

Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of 

the  Summer  Quarter 
First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
begins 

I Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  the 
Summer  Quarter 
The  Autumn  Convocation 
Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 
Thanksgiving  Day  :  a  holiday 
The  Winter  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Autumn  Quarter  ends 


Jan.    2  Thursday 


Feb.  12 

Feb.  22 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  16 

Mar.  17 

Mar.  18 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  20 

Mar.  20 
Mar.  20- 


Wednesday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


Mar.  30  Monday 


May  30 
June  5 
June  6 


Saturday 

Friday 

Saturday 


June  8  Monday 


June  9  Tuesday 

June  10 
June  11 
June  12 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


June  12  Friday 


1908 

Winter  Quarter  begins 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
incoming  students 

Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Washington's  Birthday  :  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  University 

Congregation 
Spring  Convocation 


Quarterly  Examinations 

Winter  Quarter  ends 
Quarterly  Recess 
Spring  Quarter  begins 
I  Matriculation  and  Registration  of 
incoming  students 

Memorial  Day  :  a  holiday 
Junior  College  Day 
Alumni  Day 
Class  Day 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  University 
Congregation 

The  Summer  Convocation 
Quarterly  Examinations 
Spring  Quarter  ends 


THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 


Instruction  in  the  College  of  Education  is  offered  during 
the  whole  o)  the  Summer  Quarter.  The  courses  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  recognize  the  needs  of  students  not  in  attendance 
during  the  regular  school  year.  They  consider  the  subject- 
matter  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  from  the 


standpoint  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy.  The  work  is  illus- 
trated by  practical  application  in  a  Model  School  represent- 
ing the  kindergarten,  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
secondary^grades. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

The  President  of  the  University,  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 
The  University  Recorder,  Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  n. 
The  Secretary  to  the  President,  David  Allan  Robertson,  Haskell  Museum,  First  Floor,  Room  10. 
The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Nathaniel  Butler,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  100. 

The  Dean  of  the  Technological  Course  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry  Holmes  Belfield,  Manual  Training  Build- 
ing, Room  162. 

The  Dean  of  the  Academic  Course  of  the  University  High  School,  William  Bishop  Owen,  Manual  Training  Building, 
Room  164. 

The  Dean  of  the  Women  of  the  University  High  School,  Luanna  Robertson,  Manual  Training  Building,  Room  165. 
The  Principal  of  the  University  Elementary  School,  *  Wilbur  Samuel  Jackman,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall,  Room  198. 
*  Died  January  28,  1907. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
NATHANIEL  BUTLER,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Dean;  Professor  of  Education. 

*WILBUR  SAMUEL  JACKMAN,  A.B.,  Principal  of  the  University  Elementary  School;  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of 
Natural  Science 

WILLIAM  BISHOP  OWEN,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Academic  Course  of  tJie  University  High  School;  Associate  Professor 
of  Education. 

JAMES  HAYDEN  TUFTS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

WILLIAM  GARDNER  HALE,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin,  and  Professor  of  the 

Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  College  of  Education. 
JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL,  A.M.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 
GEORGE  HERBERT  MEAD,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  MYERS.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
EDWIN  ASBURY  KIRKPATRICK,  Sc.B.,  Ph.M.,  State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass,  Lecturer  on  Education  (Sum- 
mer Quarter,  1907). 

WILLIAM  ESTABROOK  CHANCELLOR,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C,  Lecturer  on  Edu- 
cation (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

IRVING  ELGAR  MILLER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Milwaukee  State  Normal  School,  Lecturer  on  Education  (Summer  Quar- 
ter, 1907). 

PORTER  LANDER  MacCLINTOCK,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

ADDISON  WEBSTER  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

EMILY  JANE  RICE,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 

ZONIA  BABER,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and  Geology. 

MARTHA  FLEMING,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art. 

OTIS  W.  CALDWELL,  S.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany  and  Supervisor  of  Nature  Study 

in  the  School  of  Education. 
ALICE  PELOUBET  NORTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 
WILLARD  CLARK  GORE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
'PAUL  OSKAR  KERN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

JACOB  WILLIAM  ALBERT  YOUNG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics. 

CARL  JOHANNES  KROH,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Training  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

BERTHA  PAYNE,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Training. 

ELEANOR  SMITH,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Music. 

[LILLIAN  SOPHIA  CUSHMAN,  Instructor  in  Art. 

ANTOINETTE  BELLE  HOLLISTER,  Instructor  in  Clay  Modeling. 

IRA  BENTON  MEYERS,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Natural  Science,  and  Curator  of  Museum. 

IRENE  WARREN,  Librarian,  and  Associate  in  School  Library  Economy. 
.  CLARA  ISABEL  MITCHELL,  Associate  in  Art  and  Textiles. 
1  ELIZABETH  EUPHROSYNE  LANGLEY,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 

ANNETTE  BUTLER,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 

ROWLAND  HAYNES,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Philology. 
\  JENNY  HELEN  SNOW,  S.B.,  Ed.B.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 


*Died  January  28,  1907. 
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ANN  0  TJNCEMEN  TS 


EDNAH  ANNE  RICH,  Director, ^Normal  Department,  Blake  Manual  Training  School,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

working  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 
AMY  LOUISE  DANIELS,  Household  Economics  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 
ALICE  H.  PUTNAM,  Kindergarten  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 
GERTRUDE  VAN  HOESEN,  Metal-working  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 
GERTRUDE  SMITH,  Assistant  in  Music;  Piano  and  Theory. 
ELIZABETH  SPRAGUE,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

ELIZABETH  TROEGER,  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Painting  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

ANNETTE  COVINGTON,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Painting  (Summer  Quarter,  1907  ,. 

ESTHER  MABEL  CRAWFORD,  Assistant  in  Textiles. 

RUTH  ABBOTT,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  in  Library. 

SAB  ELLA  RANDOLPH,  S.B.,  Clay-working  and  Ceramics. 

GEORG  THORNE-THOMSEN,  Geographic  Drawing  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

ZOE  SMITH  ^BRADLEY,  A.B.,  Music,  Voice  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

MARCELLA  :REILLY,  Music  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

VIOLET  VIRGINIA*  COLLINS,  Music  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

MARY  HOLME  PECK,  Sewing  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

FANNIE  AUGUSTA  SIMS,  Textiles  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

ADELAIDE  BLANCHARD  CRANDALL,  Design  (Summer  Quarter,  1907). 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Wood 


HENRY  HOLMES  BELFIELD,  Ph.D.,  Dean;  Pres- 
sor of  Civics. 

WILLIAM  BISHOP,  Ph.D.,  Dean;   Associate  Professor 
of  Education. 

LUANNA  ROBERTSON,  Ph.D.,  Dean;    Instructor  in 
German. 

WALLACE  WALTER  ATWOOD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Physiography. 

CASSIUS  BRUCE  AVERY,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop. 
ARTHUR  FAIRCHILD   BARNARD,   A.B.,  Instructor 
in  History. 

ERNST  RUDOLPH  BRESLICH,   A.M.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics. 

ROY  HUTCHINSON  BROWNLEE,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  Chemistry. 

ERNEST   LEROY   CALDWELL,    A.B.,    Instructor  in 
Mathematics. 

JOHN  MAXWELL  CROWE,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
EARL  BIXBY  FERSON,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
ANGUS  MATTHEW  FREW,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Phys- 
ical Education. 

GLENN  MOODY  HOBBS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
IRA  BENTON  MEYERS,  B.E.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 
FRANK  HENRY  SELDEN,  Instructor  in  Woodwork. 
CHARLES  HENRY  VAN  TUYL,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
WILLIAM  ROCKWELL  WICKES,  A.M.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics. 

FREDERICK   NEWTON    WILLIAMS,    Instructor  in 
Drawing. 

THE  UNIVERSITY 


FRANCES  RAMSEY  ANGUS,  A.B.,  Associate  in  French- 
HENRIETTA  HELEN   CHASE,    Ph.D.,   Associate  in 
French. 

FRANK  BARNES  CHERINGTON,  A.M.,  Associate  i\ 
English. 

CLAUDE   HENRY.  CROSS,    Associate   in  Forge  and 
Foundry. 

WILLIAM  REES  DAVIS,  A.B.,  Associate  in  English. 
THEODORE  BALLOU  HINCKLEY,  Ph.B.,  Associate 
in  English. 

SAMUEL  CARLISLE  JOHNSTON,  A.M.,  Associate  11 
Greek. 

ALICE  PITKIN  NESBIT,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Physical; 
Education. 

BERTHE    EUGENIE    PARCOT,    C.E.,    Associate  1 
French. 

FRANCES  PELLETT,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Latin. 
HARRY  FLETCHER  SCOTT,  A.M.,  Associate  in  Latin. 
ZELMA  ESTELLE  CLARK,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  English. 
BERTRAM  HEDLEY,  Assistant  in  Woodwork. 
LYDIA  MARIE  SCHMIDT,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  German.  I 

MYRTA  LISLE  McCLELLAN,  Physiography. 

JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW  O'CONNOR,  A.B.,  Assistant 
in  History. 

CLARA  M.  STEARNS,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  German. 
ERNEST  L.  T ALBERT,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
OLIVER  MILES  WASHBURN,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Latin. 


r  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of 

the  University. 
*WILBUR  SAMUEL  JACKMAN,  A.B.,  Principal. 

Third  Grade. 

HARRY  ORRIN  GILLET,  S.B.,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee;  Instructor,  Eighth  Grade. 
ANNE  ELIZABETH  ALLEN,  Instructor,  Kindergarten, 
JESSIE  BLACK,  Instructor. 

ANNAS  HIGGINS,  Ph.B.,  Instructor,  Sixth  Grade. 
MELVA  LATHAM,  Instructor,  Seventh  Grade. 
MARY  IDA  MANN,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
L.  DOW  McNEFF,  Instructor,  Seventh  Grade. 
KATHARINE  MARIAN  STILWELL,  Ph.B.,  Instructor, 
Eighth  Grade. 


GUDRUN  THORNE-THOMSEN,  Instructor,  Third  Grade- 
GERTRUDE  VAN  HOESEN,  Instructor,  Fourth  Grade, 

Instructor  in  Metal. 
ELSIE  AMY  WYGANT,  Instructor,  Second  Grade. 
LORLEY  ADA  ASHLEMAN,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  French. 
ZOE  SMITH  BRADLEY,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Music. 
ANNETTE  BUTLER,  Associate  in  Manual  Training. 
ANNETTE  COVINGTON,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Art. 
MARY  ROOT  KERN,  Associate  in  Music. 
ELIZABETH  EUPHROSYNE  LANGLEY,  Associate  in 

Manual  Training. 
ANNA  SCHERZ,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  German. 
JENNY  HELEN  SNOW,  S.B.,  Ed.B.,  Associate  in  Home 

Economics. 


*Died  January  28,  1907. 
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THE  SCHOOL 


IRENE  WARREN,  Librarian,  Associate  in  Library  Econ- 
omy. 

JOSEPHINE  LACKNER,  Ph.B.,  Ed.B.,  Associate,  Sixth 
Grade. 

CAROLINE  MAY  PIERCE,  Associate,  Fifth  Grade. 
ELSABETH  PORT,  Associate,  First  Grade. 
RUTH  ABBOTT,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian. 


OF  EDUCATION  :> 


ROBERT   KIRKLAND   NABOURS,    Ed.B.,  Museum, 

and  Assistant  in  Field  Work. 
SABELLA  RANDOLPH,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Clay  Modeling. 
GERTRUDE  STILES,  Assistant  in  Bookbinding. 
LOUISE  BENEDICT  TROW,  Assistant  in  Kindergarten. 
JENNIE  WOOD,  Assistant  in  Physical  Training. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


HISTORY  AND  AIM 


The  School  of  Education  of  The  University  of  Chicago  was 
formed  by  the  consolidation  with  the  University  of  the  Chi- 
cago Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  McCormick 
Blaine  and  presided  over  by  the  late  Colonel  Francis  W. 
Parker;  the  Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University,  the  founder  and  director  of  which  was 
Professor  John  Dewey,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion; the  South  Side  Academy,  the  Dean  of  which  was  Asso- 
ciate Professor  William  B.  Owen,  of  the  University;  and  the 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  whose  head  for  many 
years  has  been  Dr.  Henry  H.  Belfield.  There  is,  therefore, 
gathered  in  one  group  of  buildings  a  complete  school  system 


— kindergarten,  elementary,  high  school,  and  college — with 
opportunities  for  training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable 
educational  surroundings,  and  with  all  the  privileges  of  a 
great  university.  The  fundamental  element  in  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  School  of  Education,  is  the  desire  and  resolute 
purpose  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  not  only  here, 
but  everywhere,  through  inspiring  teachers  with  more  vital 
and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  their  work,and 
through  furnishing  them  with  the  intellectual  equipments 
necessary  to  make  them  effective  and  apt  in  carrying  out  such 
broadened  and  deep  ideals. 


THE  BUILDINGS 


The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on 
Scammon  court,  between  Kimbark  and  Monroe  avenues,  the 
main  building  (Emmons  Blaine  Hall)  facing  the  Midway 
Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  350  feet  and  a 
depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories 
high,  with  passenger  and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access 
to  the  upper  floors. 

First  floor — On  the  first  floor  are  the  administrative  offices 
of  the  College  and  of  the  Elementary  School,  the  Kindergar- 
ten and  the  following  four  grades  of  the  Elementary  School, 
the  departments  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  of  the  College 
and  High  School,  and  other  classrooms. 

Second  floor — On  the  second  floor  is  the  Library,  with  some 
15,000  volumes;  a  reading-room;  a  Seminar  room;  the  de- 
partments of  Geography,  History,  and  Oral  Reading;  a  gym- 
nasium, with  office  and  examination  rooms,  for  the  primary 
grades ;  and  classrooms  for  grades  from  the  fifth  to  seventh 
of  the  Elementary  School.  There  is  also  a  complete  theater 
with  stage,  footlights,  drop  curtain,  etc.  This  room  will 
accommodate  about  200  persons,  and  in  it  many  plays  are 
given  during  the  year  by  the  children  of  the  Elementary 
School. 

Third  floor — Immediately  above  the  Library  is  the  Mu- 
seum, which  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  the  school;  the 
laboratories  of  Psychology,  Nature-Study,  Home  Economics, 
and  Chemistry;  and  the  eighth  Grade  of  the  Elementary 
School.  • 

Fourth  floor — On  the  fourth  floor  are  the  departments  of 
Music,  Woodworking,  Drawing  and  Painting,  Clay-Model- 
ing and  Pottery,  Sewing  and  Textiles,  Photography. 

A  special  feature  of  the  fourth  floor  is  the  Lunch-room. 
This  is  equipped  to  serve  luncheon  to  1,000  persons,  and  has 
seating  accommodation  for  200  at  one  time. 

On  the  deck  of  the  central  tower  of  the  building  (which 
also  furnishes  space  for  the  meteorological  instruments)  a 
camera  obscura  has  been  constructed,  by  means  of  which  a 
large  picture  of  any  section  of  the  surrounding  landscape  can 
be  projected  into  a  dark  room  immediately  below. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  are  the  kiln-room,  the 
casting-room,  and  the  geographic  laboratory. 


The  building  is  equipped  with  a  complete  telephone  sys- 
tem, with  an  automatic  central  switchboard. 

The  Manual-Training  Building  of  The  School  of  Educa- 
tion is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is 
completely  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  dimensions  are  350 
by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are  each  three  stories  in  height, 
and  the  shops  between  are  one-story  high  and  are  lighted  by  a 
saw-tooth  roof.  The  drawing-rooms  are  well  lighted  and  are 
furnished  with  the  latest  appliances,  including  facilities  for 
blue -printing.  The  wood-shops  have  a  complete  outfit  of 
benches,  carpenters'  and  turners'  tools,  lathes,  planer,  band 
and  circular  saw,  and  complete  facilities  for  cabinet-making. 
The  forge-shop  is  furnished  with  down-draft  forges,  pressure 
blower  and  exhaust  fan,  a  complete  outfit  of  smithing  tools, 
gas  furnace  for  tempering  and  brazing,  and  also  drill  and 
emery  wheels.  The  foundry  is  equipped  with  a  cupola,  fa- 
cilities for  floor  and  bench-work,  two  brass  furnaces,  core 
oven  with  revolving  iron  shelves,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
patterns  and  flasks.  The  machine  shop  is  equipped  with 
eighteen  lathes  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  swing,  planer, 
shaper,  two  universal  milling  machines,  two  drill  presses, 
sensitive  drill,  water  tool  grinder,  universal  grinder,  and  a 
large  assortment  of  small  tools.  All  machinery  in  the  build- 
ing is  driven  by  electric  motors. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists 
of  two  rooms,  each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side 
and  at  one  end  of  the  building  with  offices,  dressing,  locker, 
toilet,  and  shower  rooms.  The  south  gymnasium  is  equipped 
with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium ;  the  other,  the 
north  gymnasium,  is  provided  with  a  number  of  "developing 
appliances"  and  apparatus  designed  for  the  use  of  girls.  Four 
experienced  specialists  competent  to  advise  and  instruct  in 
all  phases  of  the  work  outlined  in  the  general  plan,  comprise 
the  staff  of  the  physical  training  department. 

The  school  garden  occupies  about  one  and  a  quarter  acres 
of  well  planted  grounds.  This  area  has  been  set  aside  per- 
manently for  the  use  of  the  school  as  a  means  of  study  and 
recreation.  It  contains  a  sylvan  theater,  with  an  ample 
natural  stage  and  space  accommodations  for  an  audience  of 
several  hundred  people.  Some  of  the  dramatic  work  of  the 
school  is  given  in  this  theater  during  the  spring  or  summer. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


The  College  of  Education  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
training  persons  who  desire  to  teach  in  elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges.  It  is  not  only  a 
college  of  the  University  with  all  college  privileges,  but  also 
a  professional  school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  has 
therefore  a  very  intimate  connection,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
The  University  High  School,  Academic  and  Manual  Training 
Departments,  and  The  University  Elementary  School,  and  on 
the  other  hand  with  every  other  department  of  the  University, 
particularly  the  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 
This  union  of  educational  forces  makes  it  possible  to  com- 
bine theory  and  practice  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  and  thus 
attain  the  desired  end  of  giving  the  students-in-training  not 
only  inspiration,  practical  insight,  and  skill,  but  also  com- 
mand of  the  fundamental  intellectual  tools  of  the  work  which 
they  are  about  to  undertake. 

Chapel  Assembly — Students  in  the  College  of  Education 
meet  in  Chapel  Assembly  on  Tuesdays  at  10:30  A.  m.,  Room 
214.    Attendance  is  required. 

Physical  Culture — Two  hours  a  week  during  four  Quarters 
are  required  of  students  in  Course  A,  in  the  two  years'  kin- 
dergarten course,  and  during  the  last  two  years  of  a  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Ed.B.,  excepting  in  courses  in  Arts 
and  Technology,  in  which  cases  but  two  quarters  are  re- 
quired.   (See  also  p.  18,  paragraph  4.) 

College  0}  Education  Council — The  Council  is  composed  of 
five  members  elected  as  follows :  one  from  students  in  Course 
A,  one  from  those  in  the  Kindergarten  course,  one  from  those 
in  Arts  and  Technology,  and  two  from  candidates  for  the 
baccalaureate  degree.  This  Council  serves  as  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  students  of  the  College  of  Education 
in  relation  to  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Senior  Col- 
leges, and  only  those  may  be  chosen  as  Councilors  whose 
academic  records  make  them  eligible  for  public  appearanc. 

Unclassified  students — Undergraduate  students  not  seek- 
ing a  degree  may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  in  the  University,  under  the  following  conditions:  (1) 
The  student  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
(2)  There  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  entering  a  regu- 
lar course.  (3)  Such  examinations  as  the  Dean  and  the  in- 
structors concerned  may  deem  proper  prerequisites  to  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  must  be  satisfactorily  passed.  (4) 
Unclassified  students  are  not  received  for  elementary  subjects 
only.  For  example,  students  are  not  received  for  beginning 
French,  beginning  German,  etc.,  unless  advanced  work  in 
some  other  line  is  also  taken.  (5)  It  is  understood  that  the 
admission  of  unclassified  students  to  the  University  is  a  privi- 
lege which  will  be  terminated  in  the  case  of  any  individual, 
if,  at  any  time,  the  Faculties  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
best  use  is  not  being  made  of  it.  (6)  It  is  also  understood 
that  when  a  student  has  admission  and  college  credits 
amounting  to  fifteen  units  he  may  on  recommendation  of  the 
Dean,  and  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  be 
admitted  to  a  Junior  College. 

Practice-teaching — Three  quarters  of  practice  teaching  are 
required  of  every  student  before  receiving  a  certificate,  di- 
ploma, or  degree,  of  the  College  of  Education.  Details  in 
respect  to  practice  teaching  are  outlined  in  connection  with 
the  curricula  of  the  various  courses. 

The  general  statement  is  as  follows: 

Students  registering  for  practice  are  required  to  give  at 
least  one  hour  a  day  to  the  work.    In  addition,  they  must  at- 


tend the  critic  meetings  conducted  by  the  principals  and  the 
critic  teachers  at  prearranged  hours,  and  allow  for  such  other 
time  in  the  practice  school  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
efficiency  on  their  part  and  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the 
pupils. 

Three  classes  of  Curricula  have  been  arranged  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education : 

I.  THE  TWO  YEARS  COURSES 

(a)  General  Course  A:  for  elementary-school  teachers:  two 

years,  based  upon  graduation  from  a  high  school  having 
a  four  years  course  and  recognized  by  the  University. 

(b)  Kindergarten  Course:  for  the  training  of  persons  who 

desire  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten.  This  differs  but 
slightly  from  the  general  course.  It  has  the  same  ad- 
mission requirements  and  extends  over  the  same  amount 
of  time. 

(c)  Home  Economics:  based  upon  the  same  admission  re- 

quirements as  above,  excepting  as  specified  in  the  des- 
cription of  the  course  below. 

II.  THE  FOUR  YEARS  COURSES 

(a)  General  Course  B:  for  persons  intending  to  teach  in  al- 

most any  division  of  school  work,  but  especially  as  sec- 
ondary-school teachers,  critic  teachers,  departmental  su- 
pervisors in  elementary  and  normal  schools,  etc.  This 
course  is  based  upon  graduation  from  a  high  school 
having  a  four  years  course  and  recognized  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Of  the  fifteen  units,  eight  and  a  half  are  pre- 
scribed. The  degree  of  Ed.  B.  is  conferred  at  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  this  course. 

(b)  Courses  for  students  preparing  to  teach  particular  subjects 

in  secondary  and  normal  schools:  leading  to  the  degree 
Ed.B.  and  based  upon  the  general  admission  require- 
ments for  the  degrees  A.B.,  S.B.,  and  Ph.B. 

III.    COURSES  IN  ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

These  courses  are  based  upon  the  same  admission  re- 
quirements as  General  Course  A,  and  are  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  special  subjects  in 
elementary  schools;  also  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
supervisors  and  special  or  departmental  teachers  in  nor- 
mal schools,  mechanical  and  agricultural  colleges,  high 
schools,  and  large  city  school  systems.  In  certain  condi- 
tions these  courses  may  be  taken  as  the  senior  college 
division  of  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ed.  B. 

These  courses  have  their  own  specific  requirements  indi- 
cated in  the  .detailed  statements  on  pages  14  and  15. 

General  Requirements  for  Admission 

Preparation  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Education  is 
expected  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  first-class  high 
school  or  institution  of  similar  grade.  Admission  credits  are 
reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  corresponds  to  a  course  of  study 
comprising  not  less  than  150  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two 
hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  hour  of  prepared  work.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for 
admission  to  The  College  of  Education.  For  admission  to 
Course  B  eight  and  a  half  are  prescribed.  For  details  see 
admission  under  each  curriculum  given  below.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission  by  the  Univer- 
sity with  the  value  assigned. 

Civics  \  unit 
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History: 

History  of  Greece    -     --     --     --     \  unit 

History  of  Rome   \  unit 

sass*^!***--    —  iunit 

History  of  the  United  States,  \  unit  or  i  unit,  according 
to  the  length  and  thoroughness  of  the  course. 

History  of  England,  \  unit  or  i  unit,  according  to  the 
length  and  thoroughness  of  the  course. 
Greek       -  -  -3  units 

If  Greek  is  offered  for  admission,  the  minimum  which 
will  be  accepted  is  two  units.  This  includes  the  read- 
ing of  four  books  of  the  Anabasis,  with  exercises  in 
composition.  Six  books  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  repre- 
sent the  third  unit  of  Greek.  If  only  a  half-unit  is 
offered,  an  extra  Major  will  be  required  in  college. 
Latin  4  units 

If  Latin  is  offered  for  admission,  the  minimum  which 
will  be  accepted  is  two  units.  The  two  units  cover  the 
reading  of  the  usual  amount  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War, 
or  its  equivalent,  with  the  work  preliminary  thereto. 
The  third  unit  of  Latin  is  represented  by  a  year's 
work  in  Virgil  or  Ovid  (or  equivalent)  and  the  fourth 
unit  by  a  year's  work  in  Cicero,  or  equivalent.  Latin 
composition  is  also  required  for  the  completion  of  four 
units. 

French  ----3  units 

Each  full  year  of  high-school  or  academic  work  in 
French  will  constitute  a  unit.  A  student  may  offer 
one,  two,  or  three  units  of  French. 

Spanish  -1  unit 

German      -     -  3  units 

Each  full  year  of  high-school  or  academic  work  in  Ger- 
man will  constitute  a  unit.  A  student  may  offer  one, 
two,  or  three  units  of  German. 

English   -3  units 

Mathematics : 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations        -     -     -     1  unit 
Algebra  through  Quadratic  Equations  \  unit  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  above) 

Plane  Geometry       -  1  unit 

Solid  Geometry  -  ,  -     ^  unit 

Trigonometry    --------     |  unit 

Astronomy  -     -     -     -     -     \  unit 

Physics      ----------     1  unit 

The  student's  laboratory  notebook  in  Physics  must  be 
presented. 

Chemistry        -     -.   1  unit 

Geology  £  unit 

Physiography,  \  unit  or  1  unit,  according  to  the  length  and 

thoroughness  of  the  course. 
General  Biology  unit 
Zoology      -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     \  or  1  unit 

Botany       -     -•-     -     -     -     -     -     -     J  or  r  unit 

Physiology   \  unit 

Mechanical  and  Freehand  Drawing  -  -  -  1  unit 
Biblical  History  and  Literature       -     -     -    \  or  1  unit 

Shopwork         -     -  ior2  units 

Limitations. — (1)  Not  more  than  1  unit  each  of  United 
States  History  and  of  English  History  will  be  accepted.  (2) 
Not  more  than  4  units  in  Science  will  be  accepted.    (3)  Col- 
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lege  credit  for  work  done  in  high  school  or  academy  in  excess 
of  the  15  units  will  be  granted  only  as  explained  below 
{advanced  standing). 

General  remark  upon  the  requirements. — The  attention  of 
teachers  in  high  schools  is  directed  to  the  position  taken  by 
this  University,  that  it  will  insist,  in  all  the  above  require- 
ments upon  the  power  to  ascertain  and  use  facts  in  addition 
to  a  knowledge  of  facts. 

Times  and  places  0}  examinations. — Examinations  for  ad- 
mission are  held  at  the  University  in  June  and  September. 
They  are  also  given  at  the  request  of  students  or  teachers  at 
either  of  the  regular  dates  at  other  places  in  which  satisfac- 
tory arrangments  can  be  made.  Applications  for  such  exam- 
inations should  be  made  to  the  Examiner  for  Secondary 
Schools  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance.  Examinations  for 
admission  at  other  than  the  regular  dates  may  be  given  only 
at  the  University  and  that  by  special  permission  of  the  Exam- 
iner, and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  not  less  than  $10  nor 
more  than  $15  (the  amount  being  dependent  on  the  number 
of  examinations  taken). 

Candidates  for  admission  are  not  required  to  take  all  the 
examinations  at  one  time. 

Examination  or  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for 
examination  for  admission.  This  is  paid  when  the  first 
examination  is  taken.  The  same  fee  is  paid  by  students 
entering  upon  certificate  from  co-operating  schools  to  cover 
cost  of  inspection. 

Admission  by  certificate. — Students  from  the  University 
High  School  and  the  Affiliated  and  Co-operating  Schools  are 
admitted  to  the  University  upon  presentation  of  a  subject  cer- 
tificate covering  each  of  the  subjects  stated  above  as  required 
for  admission. 

Advanced  standing  by  examination. — College  credit  is  not 
ordinarily  given  for  entrance  examinations  in  excess  of  the 
fifteen  units  required  for  admission;  but  candidates  who 
have  carried  their  work  beyond  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  first  year  of  a  Junior  College  may  apply  for  exami- 
nation for  advanced  standing.  Students  who  enter  from  co- 
operating schools  with  excess  admission  credit  of  such  nature 
and  amount  as  to  furnish  a  claim  for  advanced  standing, 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Examiner  with  an  official  statement 
of  such  excess  credit,  authorizing  the  proper  Departmental 
Examiner  to  test  the  claim  by  examination  and  designate  the 
amount  of  credit  to  be  assigned.  Students  from  the  Univer- 
sity High  School  and  affiliated  schools  receive  advanced 
standing  for  excess  admission  credit  without  further  exami- 
nation in  the  ratio  of  two  majors  for  one  unit. 

Admission  to  probationary  advanced  standing  without  exam- 
ination.— Students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year's 
work  in  a  reputable  college,  and  who  are  honorably  dismissed 
therefrom,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Colleges  of  the  University 
without  examination  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Credit  will  be  given  (a)  for  the  preparatory  work  done, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  equivalent  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  work 
required  for  admission  to  the  University;  and  (b)  for  the 
college  work  already  done  in  so  far  as  it  is  equivalent  to 
courses  in  the  curriculum  of  the  University,  provided  satis- 
factory evidence  is  furnished  that  this  work  has  been  done 
in  a  proper  manner.  The  consideration  of  claims  for  such 
credit  is  in  charge  of  the  Examiner  for  Colleges,  who  will  fur- 
nish an  estimate  only  when  proper  data  are  supplied  by  the 
applicant.  These  consist  of  (a)  a  full  statement  of  prepara- 
tory and  college  study  on  the  blank  furnished  by  the  Univer- 
sity; (b)  an  official  transcript  of  the  college  record;  (c)  a 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal;  and  (d)  sl  copy  of  the  college 
catalogue  marked  to  show  its  entrance  requirements  and  the 
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course  of  study  pursued  by  the  applicant.  Credentials  (b) 
and  (c)  must  be  presented  before  applying  for  formal  admis- 
sion. 

All  claims  for  advanced  standing  must  be  presented  at  the 
outset.  Unless  by  special  action  of  the  Faculty,  no  additional 
claim  will  be  considered,  except  for  work  done  after  the  pre- 
vious claim  was  filed. 

2.  No  official  action  upon  applications  for  advanced  stand- 
ing is  taken  by  the  Faculties  until  the  student  has  been  in 
residence  for  two  quarters,  and  the  application  has  been 
approved  by  the  Board  of  University  Relations,  and  in 
case  the  character  of  his  subsequent  work  is  such  as  to  create 
doubt  concerning  the  quality  of  that  which  has  preceded,  the 
University  explicitly  reserves  the  right  to  reconsider  the 
assignment  of  advanced  standing,  and  to  exact  an  examina- 
tion in  each  course  for  which  credit  has  been  given.  The 
maximum  credit  is  twenty-seven  majors. 

Graduation  and  Diploma 

1.  A  student  must  have  been  registered  as  a  candidate  for 
a  certificate,  or  degree,  and  pursuing  courses  prescribed  by 
the  College  at  least  three  quarters  before  graduation  from  The 
College  of  Education. 

2.  No  candidate  will  receive  a  diploma,  certificate,  or  de- 
gree from  The  College  of  Education  until  the  Faculty  is  con- 
vinced of  his  ability  to  teach  successfully  in  some  specified 
grade,  department,  or  school. 

I.  THE  TWO  YEARS  COURSES 
(a)  General  Course  A 
Admission 

1.  Classified. — Granted  to  students  who  offer  any  fifteen 
of  the  units  accepted  for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  of  the 
University. 

2.  Unclassified. — (a)  To  teachers  of  at  least  one  year  of 
successful  experience,  when  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  The 
College  of  Education;  (b)  to  graduates  of  high  schools  and 
academies  not  in  affiliation  or  co-operation  with  the  Univer- 
sity, provided  such  high  schools  and  academies  have  standard 
four  years  courses  such  as  are  accepted  by  the  leading  state 
universities ;  (c)  to  students  who  have  had,  in  private  schools, 
courses  which  are  fully  equivalent  to  those  mentioned  under 
(&). 

Applicants  for  admission  as  unclassified  students  must 
present  official  testimonials  or  certificates  showing  the 
amount  and  kind  of  work  which  they  have  done.  When  the 
work  of  unclassified  students  has  been  shown  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, they  shall  be  given  regular  standing  in  The  College  of 
Education,  provided  they  present  the  requisite  number  of 
admission  credits. 

For  admission,  either  as  classified  or  as  unclassified  stu- 
dents in  The  College  of  Education,  students  must  be  free  from 
physical  defects  likely  to  impair  their  usefulness  as  teachers. 

Graduation  and  Diploma 

i.  On  the  completion  of  this  course,  a  diploma  is  given  to 
the  student. 

Curriculum  of  General  Course  A 

Education,  3  majors:  History  of  Education  1  major;  In- 
troductory Psychology  1  major;  and  either  Elementary  Prin- 
ciples of  Education  (First  year  Course)  or  Educational  Psy- 
chology (Second  year  Course)  1  major. 

Geography,  2  majors:  Courses  1,  2,  or  3. 

History,  2  majors:  Courses  2,  3. 

Nature-Study,  2  majors:  Courses  2,  5,  or  6. 


Mathematics,  i|  majors:  Courses  1  and  2. 
Speech  and  Oral  Reading,  1^  majors:  Course  1,  \  major 
to  be  elected. 

Home  Economics,  1  major:  Course  1. 
Observation  and  Practice-teaching,  3  majors. 
Electives,  2  majors. 
Total — 18  majors. 

In  addition  to  the  above  credit  subjects,  each  student  is 
required  to  register  each  quarter  for  courses  in  the  Arts, 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 

FOR  FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS 
Autumn  Quarter. — Design,  3  hours;   Hygiene,  2  hours; 

Library  Economics,  1  hour. 

Winter  Quarter. — Textiles,  3  hours;  Gymnastics,  2  hours; 

Music,  1  hour. 

Spring  Quarter. — Elementary   Drawing   and  Painting, 

3  hours;  Gymnastics,  2  hours;  Music,  1  hour. 

FOR  SECOND  YEAR  STUDENTS 

Autumn  Quarter. — Manual  Training,  3  hours;  Gymnas- 
tics, 2  hours;  Music,  1  hour. 

Winter  Quarter. — Modeling,  3  hours;  Gymnastics,  2 
hours;  Music,  1  hour. 

Spring  Quarter. — Pottery,  3  hours;  Music,  1  hour. 

"The  Arts"  in  General  Course  A  are  not  credited  on  the 
usual  basis  of  majors  but  they  form  a  part  of  the  required 
work  prescribed  in  this  curriculum. 

All  courses  in  the  other  Colleges  of  the  University  for 
which  students  in  The  College  of  Education  are  qualified  are 
open  to  them. 

Practice-teaching. — Three  quarters  of  practice  work  in  The 
University  Elementary  School  are  required  for  graduation,, 
at  least  two  of  which  must  be  taken  in  the  second  year. 

(b)  Kindergarten  Training  Course 

The  admission  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  General 
Course  A.  The  duration  of  time  is  two  years,  and  upon  the 
completion  of  the  course  a  diploma  is  given. 

The  object  of  this  special  course  is  to  give  those  who  desire 
to  teach  in  the  kindergarten  grades  a  thorough  preparation 
for  their  work,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  some  insight  into 
the  work  of  the  elementary  grades.  To  this  end  the  course 
has  been  made  as  broad  as  possible,  and  the  results  have  jus- 
tified this  innovation. 

Observation  and  practice-teaching  are  required  to  the 
extent  of  three  quarters.  Opportunity  for  this  work  is 
afforded  in  the  kindergarten  grades  of  The  University  Ele- 
mentary School  and  in  other  schools  in  the  vicinity.  These 
three  quarters  are  under  the  Department  of  Education. 

Curriculum 

Education:  g  Mj 

General:      -------     3  Mj 

Introductory  Psychology 
History  of  Education 
Elective 

Special:       -------     5  Mj 

Adaptation  of  Manual  Occupations  to  Play 
Stages 

The  Method  of  the  Kindergarten  - 
Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice  (Dmj.)  - 


Froebel's  Educational  Philosophy. 
History  and  Literature  for  the  Primary  Grades         1  Mj 

Nature-Study,  Field  Work        -     -     -     -  -     1  M j 

Speech  and  Oral  Reading  Courses  1  and  3  -  -     2  Mj 

Home  Economics,  Course  ior2      -     -     -  -      1  Mj, 
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Geography  for  the  Primary  Grades  -  -  -  i  Mj 
Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  Sc  hool,  Course  i  i  Mj 
Electives         -  3  Mj 

Total       -  -  i8Mj 

In  addition  to  the  above  credit  subjects  students  must 
register  for  non-credit  courses  in  the  "Arts"  after  a  plan 
similar  to  that  in  General  Course  A. 

The  required  Arts  are:  Music,  4  quarters;  Physical  Edu- 
cation, 4  quarters;  Design,  1  quarter;  Design  and  Con- 
struction, 1  quarter;  Drawing  and  Painting,  1  quarter; 
Plastic  Art,  1  quarter;  Child  Hygiene,  1  quarter;  Library 
Economics,  1  quarter. 

The  Elective  Arts  are:  Textiles,  Woodworking,  Metal- 
working.  More  advanced  courses  may  be  taken  in  the  re- 
quired arts,  as  electives. 

The  class  work  in  the  Arts  may  not  be  more  than  seven 
hours  nor  less  than  four  hours  weekly,  while  the  full  amount 
of  3  majors  credit  work  is  being  done. 

The  arrangement  of  these  courses  for  1907-8  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  YEAR 

Autumn  Quarter. — Design,  3  hours;  Gymnastics  and 
General  Hygiene,  3  hours;  Library  Economics,  1  hour. 

Winter  Quarter. — Design  Applied  to  Kindergarten  Prob- 
lems, 3  hours;  General  Gymnastics,  2  hours;  Music,  1 
hour. 

Spring  Quarter. — Music,  2  hours;  Gymnastics  and  Gen- 
eral Hygiene,  2  hours;  Drawing  and  Painting,  3  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Autumn  Quarter. — Rhythmic  Gymnastics  and  Games,  2 
hours;  Music,  2  hours. 

Winter  Quarter. — Child  Hygiene,  2  hours;  Music,  2  hours; 
Modeling,  3  hours. 

Spring  Quarter. — Elective,  3  hours;  Music,  2  hours. 

(c)  Home  Economics 

(Especially  for  elementary  teachers.) 
Special  requirements  for  admission: 

(1)  Two  years  of  college  work,  or  of  normal  training,  or 
two  years'  experience  in  teaching,  in  addition  to  the  four 
years  high-school  course  that  must  include  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  botany  and  physiology,  and  a  year  of 
physics. 

(2)  A  knowledge  of  cooking  and  sewing  sufficient  to  give 
control  of  materials  and  utensils. 

Curriculum 

Education:      ---------  5  Mj 

General:    (Including   1  Mj  Psychology; 

1  Mj  Practice  Teaching.)    -            4  Mj 
Special:  Teaching  of  Home  Economics     1  Mj 
Subjects  relating  to  the  elementary  curriculum,  to  be 
selected  from  Geography,  History,  Nature-Study,  Mathe- 
matics, Oral  Reading       -------  2  Mj 

Chemistry                                   -----  2  Mj 

Bacteriology    -     --     --     --     --  j  Mj 

Food  and  Dietetics      -  Mj 

Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials  -     -     -  1  Mj 

Chemistry  of  Foods  Mj 

Evolution  of  the  House       ------  x  Mj 

Sanitation    1  Mj 

Textiles,  including  sewing  ------  1  Mj 

Electives   -     --     -    2  Mj 

Total-     -  18  Mj 


In  addition  to  the  above  credit  subjects  the  following  non- 
credit  courses  are  required. 

The  Economic  Use  of  Books,  1  hour  a  week  for  r  quarter; 
Music,  1  hour  a  week  for  1  quarter;  Hygiene,  2  hours  a  week 
for  1  quarter;  Gymnastics,  2  hours  a  week  for  2  quarters. 

Cooking  3  hours  a  week  for  at  least  one  quarter. 

(In  case  sufficient  skill  is  not  developed  a  second  quarter 
may  be  required.) 

At  least  one  non-credit  course  in  either  Pottery,  Manual 
Training,  Design,  or  Textiles. 

Practice-teaching  in  one  of  the  settlements,  under  super- 
vision of  the  department,  may  be  taken  as  non-credit  work 
in  fulfilment  of  the  required  third  quarter  of  practice- 
teaching. 

See  general  requirements  on  p.  6. 

II.  THE  FOUR  YEARS  COURSES 
Admission 

The  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  General  Course  A, 
except  that  the  following  admission  units  are  prescribed. 

English:  3  units. 

Mathematics:  i\  units. 

Foreign  Language:  3  units. 
The  remaining  t>\  units  may  be  selected  from  the  rest  of  the 
official  list. 

Graduation 

Completion  of  the  entrance  requirements  and  of  the  neces- 
sary thirty-six  majors  of  the  curriculum  of  The  College  of 
Education  will  entitle  a  student  to  receive  the  degree  Ed.B 
(Bachelor  of  Education).  If  the  technical  requirements  of 
any  other  degree  be  fulfilled,  that  degree  will  be  given  also. 

The  Curriculum  in  General 

junior  college:  two  years 
All  professional  work  in  The  College  of  Education  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Ed.B.  lies  in  the  Senior  College,  and  presupposes  two  years  of  work 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  work  of  these  two  years  be  taken 
in  the  Junior  Colleges  of  The  University  of  Chicago.  The  Senior  college 
division  of  this  curriculum,  given  below,  is  especially  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  the  Junior  College 
work  in  a  good  normal  school.  The  specific  requirements  for  each  of 
the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  tables 
upon  page  10. 

(a)  General  Course  B.    (Senior  College) 

See  first  group  eighteen  majors  p.  11. 

(b)  Courses  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Special  Subjects 
in  Secondary  and  Normal  Schools 

History  and  Civics. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

French. 

German. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Geography,  Physiography,  and  Geology. 
Biology  (including  Zoology  and  Botany). 
Home  Economics. 

Admission 

Note. — In  case  the  student  desires  to  teach  in  a  secondary  school 
and  has  not  completed  certain  antecedent  courses  in  the  Junior  Colleges 
these  courses  will  have  to  be  taken  from  the  elective  work  of  the  Senior 
Colleges.  1  major  of  Psychology  (Psych.  1)  and  1  major  of  Philosophy 
(selected  from  Phil.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  9)  are  required  as  antecedents  and  do 
not  count  in  fulfilment  of  the  4  or  5  specified  majors  in  Education. 
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ANNO  UN  CEMENTS 


The  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  General  Course  B 
above,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

i.  If  a  student  desires  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  course,  he  must  present  one  additional  unit  of 
language  other  than  English. 

Graduation 

On  the  completion  of  eighteen  majors  in  any  one  curricu- 


lum in  the  Junior  Colleges,  or  the  equivalent,  and  eighteen 
majors  in  any  one  of  the  Senior  College  special  groups,  all 
requirements  as  to  practice-teaching  being  fully  satisfied,  the 
student  will  receive  the  degree  in  Education  (Ed.B.),  from 
the  College  of  Education.  The  student  may  also  receive  the 
degree  A.B.,  S.B.,  or  Ph.B. — the  particular  one  depending 
upon  the  course  completed. 


i.    Curricula  of  Courses  for  Teachers  of  Specific  Subjects  in  Secondary  Schools 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Eighteen  Majors  Required  in  the  Curriculum  Selected 


College  of  Arts 

College  of 
Literature 

College  of  Science 

College  of 
Philosophytt 

College  of  Educ'n 
Gen.  Course  B 

i  Mj 

i  Mj 

ti  Mj 

i  Mj 

i  Mj 

i  Mj 

ti  Mj 

i  Mj 

3  Mi 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science, 

2  Mj 

3  Mj 

3Mj 

2  Mj 

2  Mj 

Mj 

2  Mj 

2M  j 

i  Mj 

2  Mj 

2  Mj 

2  Mj 

2  Mj 

*6  Mj 

6  Mj 

13  Mj 

12  Mj 

14  Mj 

**8  Mj 

12  Mj 

*  These*6*  Majors,  four  of  which  must  be  Senior  College  Courses,  must  be  taken  in  some  one  of  the  following  Departments:  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  Sociology,  Household  Administration,  History  of  Art,  Greek,  Latin.  Romance  Languages, 
Germanic,  English,  General  Literature,  the  Law  School.  The  6  Majors  must  be  based  on  such  elementary  courses  as  the  Department  may  prescribe. 
In  the  case  of  Latin,  Courses  4,  5,  and  6,  and  in  the  case  of  Greek,  Courses  2,  3,  and  4  will  be  accepted. 

t  1  Major  in  either  Philosophy  or  Psychology,  not  both,  is  required. 

%  These  9  Majors  must  be  taken  in  some  one  Science  or  in  College  Mathematics,  or  6  in  one  Department,  with  three  other  Majors  designated 
by  that  Department. 

**  It  ^should  (be  noted  that  in  the  work  of  the  Senior  College  the  student  elects  one  of  five  groups,  and  in  that  group  elects  18  Majors  (see  IV,  3). 
tfThis  College  is  especially  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  in  the  Senior  Colleges;  or 
for  those  who  wish  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  Senior  College  work  in  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  and  Sociology. 


2    COLLEGE  "WORK  ALSO  REQUIRED  (IF  THE  EQUIVALENT  IS  NOT  OFFERED  FOR  ADMISSION)  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE 
*  REQUIRED  UNITS  IN  ENGLISH,  LANGUAGE  OTHER  THAN  ENGLISH  *  AND  MATHEMATICS 


College  of  Arts 

College  of 
Literature 

College  of  Science 

College  of 
Philosophy 

College  of 
Education 

1  Mj 

4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

3  Mj  (or  i£  units) 

7  Mj  (or  $i  units) 

4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History 
Sociology 

t3Mj(or  1$  units)or 
t4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

*8  Mj  (or  4  units) 

*6  Mj  (or  3  units) 

*4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

4  Mj  (or  2  units) 

t6Mj(or4  units)  or 
ts  Mj  (or  3£  units) 

7  Mj  (or  3^  units) 

1  Mj  (Trigonome- 
try or  \  unit) 

2  Mj  (or  1  unit) 

3  Mj  (or  xi  units) 

8  Mj  (or  4  units) 

3  Mj  (or  i\  units) 

ttz  Mj  (or  1  unit) 

Total  

24  Mj  (or  12  units) 

16  Mj  (or  8  units) 

16  Mj  (or  8  units) 

17  Mj  (or  8£  units) 

*  In  the  College  of  Arts  the  three  admission  units  of  language  other  than  English  are  included  in  the  requirements  herein  stated. 
1 6  Majors  in  Language  and  3  in  the  Historical  Group  (Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  Sociology),  or  5  in  Language,  and  4  in 
the  Historical  Group. 

ft  Unless  2  Majors  of  Science  are  taken  in  the  Junior  College  as  indicated  above.  In  the  College  of  Education  2  Majors  of  Art  (Mechanical  or 
Freehand  Drawing,  etc.)  will  be  required  if  not  offered  for  admission. 
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3.    TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACCALAUREATE 
DEGREES 

(Including  preparatory  and  college  work  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Col- 
leges.   One  preparatory  unit  is  counted  as  two  college  majors.) 


A  B 

Ph.B. 
(Lit.) 

Oil. 

Ph.B. 
(C.&A) 

Ed. 

Philosophy,  Psychology. 

2 

2 

I 

2 

History  

4 

4 

3 

1  1  % 

4 

Political   Economy,  Po- 

litical Science,  His- 

tory, Sociology  

3(or4) 

\i  '  a 

4 

9 

Latin,  French,  or  Ger- 

man  

i4(ori3) 

6 

13 

6 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

8 

*8 

8 

In  a  single  Department 

6 

6 

0 

5 

6 

5 

S 

Science  

2 

3 

8 

3 

2 

Mathematics  or  Science 

2 

2 

9 

2 

2 

18 

19 

19 

6 

Professional  Group  

18 

Elect,  or  Profess.  Group 

27 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

SENIOR  COLLEGE 
Eighteen  Majors  comprised  in  any  one  of  the  following  groups. 

In  general:  at  least  12  majors  of  Junior  College  work  will 
be  required  as  prerequisite  to  entering  any  of  the  following 
Senior  College  groups  of  study.  Three  quarters  of  practice- 
work  are  required  for  graduation, not  more  than  two  of  which 
may  be  taken  in  the  fourth  year.  These  may  be  divided 
between  the  Elementary  and  the  High  School,  if  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  student  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty  of 
The  College  of  Education. 

For  requirements  in  Physical  Culture  see  page  6. 

General  Course  B. 

Education : 

History  of  Education  (Advanced 


Course)    -     --     --     --  iMj 

.  Psychology  (in  Advance  of  Psychology  1)  1  Mj 

Education  14-----     -  1  Mj 

Elective  in  Education      -     -     -     -  1  Mj  4  Mj 

History,  English,  and  Oral  Reading    -     -  -     -  3  Mj 

Arts                                                     -  - .  ,'  -  2  Mj 

Mathematics  1  Mj 

Science,  including  Geography            -     -  -     -  3  Mj 

Electives  5  Mj 

Total  ----------  18  Mj 


Note. — The  work  in  Arts  is  arranged  upon  the  basis  of  all  laboratory 
courses,  2  hours  being  the  equivalent  of  1  hour  in  lecture  or  recitation. 


History  and  Civics 

Education: 

(     ♦General  -------3  Mj 

Special:  Course  1,  Teachers'  Training 
Course  in  History,  1  Mj;  Course  5, 
Teachers'  Course  in  Ancient  History, 
1  Mj;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
1  MJ 3  Mj 

  6  Mj 

Political  Science:   Civil  Government  of  the 

United  States     --------     1  Mj 

History  (academic)  6  Mj 

Sociology:  Social  Origins       ------     1  Mj 

Geography:  Training  Course       -----     1  Mj 

Electives1  3  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 
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Greek 

Education : 

♦General  -     -  3Mj 

Special:  Teachers'  Courses,  3  Mj  (Xenophon  <>r 

Homer  1  Mj)     --------     3  Mj 

History:  Greek  History         ------     1  Mj 

Classical  Archaeology      -------     j  Mj 

Greek : 

Greek  Writing   -  1  Mj 

Electives  in  Greek  -      -----    5  Mj     6  Mj 

Electives      -  -  4Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Latin 

Education : 

♦General     -     --     --     --     -3  Mj 

Special:  Teachers'  Courses,  General,  1  Mj; 

Caesar  or  Cicero  or  Virgil,  2  Mj  -     -    3  Mj 

  6  Mj 

History:  Roman  History        ------     j  Mj 

Classical  Archaeology      -------     1  Mj 

Latin:    Teachers'  Training  Courses:  (see 
above) 

Latin  Writing    -     -     -     -     -     -     -    1  Mj 

One  Elective  from  Courses  7-1 1  -    1  Mj 

Other  Electives        -     -     -     -     -     -  3Mj 

  5Mj 

Electives      ----------  i$Mj 

Total       ---------    t.8  Mj 

French 

Prerequisite:   Junior  College  French  (XIII,  1-6);  and 
possession  of  a  good  speaking  knowledge  0}  French. 
Education : 

♦General     --------    3  Mj 

Special  (Teaching  of  French,  XIII,  9,  1  Mj ; 
Theory  and  Practice  Course) : 
Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Elemen- 
tary School  Work,  1  Mj ;  Theory  and 
Practice  Course:  Teachers'  Training 
Course  in  Secondary  School  Work,  1 
Mj       --------    3  Mj 

  6  Mj 

French : 

Modern  French  Phonetics,  XIII,  31, 2  1  Mj; 
Outline  History  of  French  Literature, 
XIII,  7—1  Mj;  Cours  de  Style  et  de 
Diction  XIII,  10 — 1  Mj;  French  Lit- 
erature, 3  Mj;  History  of  the  French 


Language,  XIII,  33—1  Mj  -     -     -     -     -     7  Mj 

History:  (preferably  some  period  of  French 

History)    ----------     1  Mj 

Electives:  (two  majors  of  English  Literature 

are  recommended)       -     --     --     --     4  Mj 

Total  -     -     -    18  Mj 

German 


Prerequisite:  Junior  College  German  (XIV,  1-6);  posses- 
sion of  a  good  speaking  knowledge  of  German. 
Education : 

♦General  -    3  Mj 

Special  ___-_---3Mj 

  6  Mj 


*  As  specified  under  General  Course  B. 

1  In  case  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  civics  as  well  as  history  > 
most  of  these  electives  should  be  taken  in  Political  Science. 
3  Nine  majors  of  French  are  prerequisite  to  this  course. 
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The  special  courses  are: 

(Teaching  of   Modern   Languages,  a 
Study  of  Methods  XIV,  100,  or  Phonetics 
XIII,  31 — History  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage XIV,  81,  or  Classical  Period  of 
German  Literature,  XIV,  60 — Practice 
Course)f 

Modern  European  History     -  1  Mj 

German  (including  Aufsatze  und  Stilubungen 
XIV,  11,  and  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
German  Literature  XIV,  21,  22)    -     -     -     -     7  Mj 
Electives  (two  majors  of  English  Literature 

are  recommended)  --------4  Mj 

Total       ...     _  18  Mj 

English  Language  and  Literature 

Education: 

^General     -     -  3Mj 

Special :  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Eng- 
lish; Theory  and  Practice  in  Teach- 
ing of  English;  The  Teaching  of  Oral 
Reading,  etc.,  CXXXI,  Course  5      -    3  Mj      6  Mj 
History,  Academic,  2  Mj;  History:  Training 

Course,  1  Mj  -     -     -     -     -     -     -     - '    -     3  Mj 

English  Language  and  Literature       -     -     -     -     6  Mj 

Electives  3  Mj 

Total       -     -     -  18  Mj 

Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art 

Special  requirements  for  admission. — The  candidate  must 
have  completed  a  Junior  College  course  or  General  Course 
A  in  the  College  of  Education;  must  have  done  advanced 
work  in  literature  and  in  composition;  must  have  no  defects 
of  voice  or  physical  bearing,  and  have  some  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  voice,  and  some  natural  gift  for  the  work. 

Education  5  Mj 

General,  3  Mj 
Special,  2  Mj 

(Teaching  of  the  work  under  supervision  in  either  the 
Elementary  School  or  the  High  School.) 

Technique:  Gesture,  Voice,  and  Speech  -     -     -     1  Mj 

The  Teaching  of  Oral  Reading,  Oratory,  Debate 
and  Extemporaneous  Speaking  in  the  High 
School   -     --     --     --     --     -1  Mj 

Children's  Stories  and  their  Interpretation  -     -     1  Mj 

Technique  of  the  Drama:  Dramatics  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  and  High  School    -     -     -     1  Mj 

Development  of  Expression  (Course  2,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Speaking)      -----     1  Mj 

Vocal  Expression  as  Art  (Course  7,  Department  of 

Public  Speaking)  -     -     -     -     1  Mj 

Platform  Work  (Course  9,  Department  of  Public 

Speaking)  --------1  Mj 

Voice  Culture  (in  Department  of  Music)      -     -     1  Mj 

Electives  (one  of  which  must  be  in  English  Litera- 
ture)     ----  -     5  Mj 

Total  18  Mj 

Mathematics 

Education : 

*General   -    3  Mj 

Special:  Any  course  in  the  History  or  the 

fThe  remaining  practice  courses  are  to  be  taken,  one  from  the  seven 
majors  of  German,  and  one  from  the  four  electives. 


Teaching  of  Mathematics.  Prerequisite : 
Any  course  in  Psychology  and  any  two 
mathematical  courses  of  the  Junior  College    1  Mj 

Mathematics:    4  Mj 

College  Algebra  or  Surveying  -  -  -  1  Mj 
Analytics     --------    1  Mj 

Calculus  1  Mj 

Three  majors  selected  from  the  following  group: 
Theory  of  Equations      -     -     -  - 
Analytical  Mechanics  - 
Calculus 

Modern  Synthetic  Geometry       -     -     )     3  Mj 
Teachers'  Course  (as  advised  by  the 
instructor)  ------ 

History  of  Mathematics  -  *  -     -  '    6  Mj 

Physics : 

General  Physics       -     -     -     -     -     -    3  Mj 

Advanced  Drawing        -     -     -     -     -    1  Mj 

  4  Mj 

Astronomy  1  Mj 

Electives  to  make  18  Majors    -----  1  3-12  Mj 

Total         -  18  Mj 

Physics 

Prerequisites:  Physics  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  Chemistry  1  and  2. 
Education : 

^General     -     --     --     --     -3  Mj 

Special :  History,  and  Pedagogy  of  Physics    1  Mj 
Special:  Organization  of  the  Science  Cur- 
riculum in  the  High  School    -     -     -    1  Mj 

  5Mj 

Physics — Senior  College     -     -     -     -     -     -     -  3Mj 

Mathematics:2 

Analytics    -  --1  Mj' 

Calculus     ----------    1  Ml 

Chemistry      ----------    2  Mj 

Physiography  Mj 
Electives        ----------   5  Ml 

Total  ---------        18  Mj 

Chemistry 

Prerequisite:   Junior  College  Chemistry,  3  Mj;  Junior 
College  Physics,  3  Mj. 
Education : 

*General     -     --     --     --     -3  Mj 

Special :  Teaching  of  Chemistry  -     -     -    1  Mj 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4,  6,  7,  8,  28^,  285. 
Special:  Organization  of  the  Science  Cur- 
riculum in  the  High  School      -     -     -    1  Mj 

  5  Mj 

Physics  ----------    2  M| 

Chemistry: 

Pure  Chemistry  5  Mj 

Application  of  Chemistry  -    1  Mj 

  6  Mj 

Electives  -     -     -     -     -    5  Mj 

Total       ---------       18  Mj 


*  As  specified  under  General  Course  B. 

1  Within  these  limits,  3  to  12  Majors,  the  number  depends  on  the 
work  done  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

3  In  special  cases  substitutions  may  be  allowed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Physics  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean. 
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Geography,  Physiography,  and  Geology 

Prerequisite:  College  Physics,  2  Mj,  College  Chemistry, 
2  Mj. 
Education: 

♦General     -  3  Mj 

Special:  Courses  2  or  3,  and  4  -     -     -    2  Mj 

  5  Mj 

Geography  and  Geology: 

Physiography  1  Mj 

Physiography,  advanced       -     -     -     -    1  Mj 

General  Geology  -    1  Mj 

Commercial  Geography        -     -     -     -    1  M) 

Field  and  Laboratory  work  -     -     -     -    2  Mj 

Influence  of  Geography  on  American  His- 
tory ---------    1  Mj 

  7  Mj 

Meteorology    -     --   iMj 

History: 

Relation  of  Geography  to  History.  Teach- 
ers' Training  Courses       -     -     -     -  1  Mj 
Mathematics: 

fSurveying  and  Mathematical  Geology    -  1  Mj 

fBotany  and  Zoology  Field  Course  -     -     -  1  Mj 

fElementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology  -     -  \  Mj 

{Drawing,  Geographic       -     -     -     -     -  l^J] 

Practice  Teaching  -  *  Mj     ^  ^ 

Total   18  M3 

(Observation  and  practice  as  non-credit  work  with  the 
special  courses  in  Education.) 

Courses  marked  (t)  are  recommended  to  be  taken  m  the 
Junior  College.  If  so  taken  an  equivalent  number  of  elec- 
tives  will  be  allowed.    The  following  courses  are  suggested: 

Food  Products  and  Their  Preparation  (Home  Economics). 

Economic  Geography  of  North  America. 

Economic  Geography  of  Other  Countries. 

Field  Course. 

Astronomy. 

History  of  United  States. 

Ancient  History,  Teachers'  Training  Course. 

Continental  Evolution. 

Drawing. 

Regional  Geography. 
Speech  and  Oral  Reading. 

Biology  (including  Zoology  and  Botany) 

Education: 

♦General  -    3  Mj 

Special:  The  Teaching  of  Biology     -     -    1  Mj 
Special:  Organization  of  the  Science  Cur- 
riculum in  the  High  School      -     -     -    1 Mj 

  5  MJ 

Chemistry:  General  Chemistry      -     -     -     -     -    2  Mj 

Geology:  Physiography     -  lMJ 

Zoology: 

General  Zoology      ------    1  Mj 

Field  Course      -  -    1  Mj 

Invertebrate  Zoology      -     -     -     -     -    2  Mj 
Zoogeography    -     -     -     -     -     -     ~    1  Mji 

*As  specified  under  General  Course  B. 

*  The  student  preparing  to  teach  Zoology,  especially,  should  take  at 
least  two  additional  majors  of  Zoology.  In  this  case,  one  of  the  two  may 
be  substituted  for  the  fourth  major  of  Botany. 


Physiology:  General  Physiology      -----    1  Mj 
Botany: 

Morphology  1  MJ 

Physiology  I  Mj 

Ecology      --------    1  Mj 

Physiographic  Botany  1  Mj 

  4  Mj 

^Electives   

Total         --------       18  Mj 

Home  Economics 

For  general  prerequisites  see  p.  9. 

Special  prerequisites:  Entrance  Physics,  Elementary  Phys- 
iology, CJtemistry  1,  2,  3. 
Education: 

General  (including  1  major  of  practice 

teaching)  -    4  Mj 

Special:  Teaching  of  Home  Economics  -    2  Mj 

  6  Mj 

Subjects  Relating  to  the  Elementary  Curricu- 
lum     -   -     -     -     -    2  Mj 

To  be  selected  from  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  nature-study,  oral  read- 
ing. 
Science: 

Organic  or  Analytical  Chemistry       -     -    1  Mj 
Botany  (or  from  biological  group)      -     -    1  Mj 
Bacteriology      -     -     -     -     -     -     -    1  Mj 

  3  M] 

Department  of  Household  Administration: 
Including  Food  and  Dietetics  (or  House- 
hold Administration  Course  43)  ~    1  Mj 
Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials    -    1  Mj 
Chemistry  of  Food         -     -     -     -     -    1  Mj 

Sanitation    --------    1  Mj 

and  two  others  acceptable  to  the  Depart- 
ment      --------    2 Mj 

  6  Mj 

Textiles    ---------    1  Mj 

  1  Mj 

Total   18  Mj 

Non-credit  Courses: 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  graduation  at 
least  one  non-credit  course  in  cooking,  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
quiring technique,  must  be  taken.  One  or  more  of  the  non- 
credit  arts,  pottery,  design,  manual  training  are  strongly 
advised. 

Kindergarten  (Advanced) 

Education: 

History  of  Education  -  -  -  -  -  1  Mj 
Philosophy  of  Education  -  -  -  -  1  Mj 
Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten  2  Mj 
Froebel's  Educational  Philosophy  -  -  2  Mj 
Kindergarten  Technics  -  -  -  -  -  1  Mj 
Psychology  in  advance  of  Introductory  Psy- 
chology      --------    iJVEj  g 

Speech  and  Oral  Reading  2  Mj 

Child  Hygiene     -     -  -     1  Mj 

*  The  courses  named  in  this  list  show  the  total  required  for  the  degree 
Ed  B.  If  any  of  the  prescribed  courses  have  been  completed  in  the 
Junior  College,  a  corresponding  number  of  electives  may  be  taken  m  the 
Senior  College. 
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History  ------------  *  l£j 

Subjects  Relating  to  Elementary  Curriculum    -     -  2  Mj 

Design   -----------  ^Mj 

Drawing  ana  Painting     -------  I  Mi 

Modeling      ----------  ^M 

Textiles        ----------  J  Mj 

Electives      ----------  2  Mj 

Total       ---------    18  Mj 

Non-credit  Arts: 

Gymnastics,  two  hours  weekly  throughout 

two  Quarters. 
Music,  two  hours  weekly  throughout  four 
Quarters. 

III.    COURSES  IN  ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

General  Statement 

These  courses  are  intended  to  train  persons  who  desire  to 
be  teachers  of  these  special  subjects  in  elementary  schools; 
also  those  who  desire  to  become  supervisors  and  special  or 
departmental  teachers  in  normal  schools,  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts,  high  schools,  and  large  city  school 
systems. 

Any  Course  in  Arts  and  Technology  may  be  taken  in  either 
of  two  ways,  as  follows:  (1)  As  a  two  years  course,  based 
upon  the  entrance  requirements  given  below,  leading  to  a 
certificate.  (2)  As  the  Senior  College  division  of  any  four 
years  course,  provided  the  student  meets  all  of  the  other 
requirements  of  that  course.  In  such  case,  upon  satisfac- 
torily completing  the  course,  the  student  will  be  granted  the 
professional  degree  Bachelor  of  Education.  If  taken  as  a 
two  years  course,  the  requirements  in  Education  are  the 
same  as  in  General  Course  A;  if,  as  the  Senior  College  divis- 
ion of  a  four  years  course,  these  requirements  are  the  same 
as  in  General  Course  B. 

Practice-teaching  is  required  in  these  courses.  It  will  be 
seen  from  a  study  of  the  announcements  that  there  are  cer- 
tain prerequisites  other  than  the  academic  ones  indicated 
above.  It  is  urged  that,  as  far  as  possible,  these  courses  be 
considered  as  Senior  College  divisions. 

Admission  Requirements 

I.   TWO  YEARS  COURSE 

In  general,  any  student  intending  to  enter  any  one  of  the 
courses  in  Arts  and  Technology  should  present  as  the  mini- 
mum requirement  substantially  the  equivalents  of  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  General  Course  A. 

n.   FOUR  YEARS  COURSE 

The  same  as  for  General  Course  B. 

Music 

Special  requirements  for  admission. — Ability  to  read  music 
such  as  should  be  secured  from  a  regular  graded  school 
course;  such  facility  in  playing  the  piano  as  might  result 
from  two  years'  systematic  study,  and  such  ability  in  singing 
as  might  result  from  similar  study.    In  addition,  a  reading 
knowledge  of  either  French  or  German,  and  some  familiarity 
with  its  literature.    In  this  course  four  majors  are  required 
each  Quarter,  and  the  tuition  is  sixty  dollars  a  Quarter. 
Education  T  a  jyn 

*General      -------     3  Mj 

Special        -------     1  Mj 

Harmony  ) 

History     f  ---------     6  Mj 

Form  ) 

Singing     -  -     -     -     3  Mj 


Oral  Reading  ^  ^ 

History  or  Nature-Study  x  ^ 

Electives  -3M 

Total  

Applied  Design 

Special  requirements  for  admission— Natural  aptitude  fo 
the  work;  such  skill  in  drawing  as  might  be  acquired  in  on. 
year's  study  in  a  good  art  school;  a  high-school  course  ii 
geometry.  Specimens  of  work  must  be  submitted  to  th< 
instructor  in  charge  before  the  candidate  may  be  admitted 

(1)  As  a  two  years  course  based  upon  the  entrance  require 
ments  leading  to  certificate. 
Education : 

General     -     --     --     --     --  -3M 

Note. — See  requirements  for  Course  A,  p.  8. 

Special:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Instruction 
Course  19,  1  Mj  \ 
Practice  in  Teaching  of  Art  Course  20,  1  Mi  I  7  Mi 
Ed.  14,  1  Mj  J  ) 

Geography      ---------     ^  Mj 

History     ----------     |  Mr 

Nature-Study  ---------     |  Mj 

Mathematics    ---------     ^  Mj 

Total  -     -     -  -     -  8Mj 

Theory  and  Application  of  Design  (usually  to  be  divided 

as  follows) : 

Design      -     -     -  3  Mj 

An  Applied  Art      ------     3  Mj 

History  of  Art       ------     1  Mj 

Mechanical  Drawing    -----     1  Mj 

  8  Mj" 

Electives  2  Mj: 

Total    -     -     -  -  i8Mj 

(2)  As  the  Senior  College  division  of  any  four-year  course 
provided  the  student  meets  all  the  other  requirements  of  that 
course.  In  such  case,  upon  satisfactorily  completing  the 
course,  the  student  will  be  granted  the  professional  degree 
Bachelor  of  Education. 

Education : 

General  4  Mj 

Note. — See  requirements  for  General  Course  B,  p.  11. 
Special:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Instruc- 
tion, Course  19,  1  Mj;  Practice  in  Teaching 
of  Art  Course  20,  1  Mj      -     -     -     -     -     2  Mj 
Theory  and  Application  of  Design  (usually  to  be  divided 
as  follows) : 

Design        -  -    3  Mj 

Applied  Arts      -------    3  Mj 

History  of  Art  -     -     -     -     -     -     -  iMj 

Mechanical  Drawing      -     -     -     -     -    1  Mj 

  8  Mj 

Electives   ----------     4  ]\j 

Total    ---------    l8  Mj 

Plastic  Art 

Prerequisites:  The  same  in  general  as  outlined  under  Ap- 
plied Design.    Special  requirements.    Physics:  Chemistry, 
1  Mj;  Mathematics,  1  Mj. 
Education  : 

General     ----------     ^  M| 

Special:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  -     -     1  Mj 
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Icience : 
Nature-Study 
History  - 
Design  - 
History  of  Art 
Modeling  and  Ceramics 
Electives  - 


Jm 

i  Mj 

1  Mj 
7  Mj 

2  Mj 

Total  18M3 

Textiles 

Plain  Sewing. 


Prerequisite: 

General  Course  in  Textiles,  including: 
Education  ------- 

General     -  -  

Special  

Geography  ------ 

Mathematics  ------ 

Nature-Study  ------ 

History  -------- 

Home  Economics  - 

Drawing  and  Painting     -     -     -  - 

Textiles  ------- 

Electives  (of  which  one  must  be  Sociology) 


Mj 
Mj 


Total 


Sewing 

Prerequisite:  Plain  Sewing. 
Education  ------ 

^.General  ------ 

Special  

Mathematics  - 

History  ------- 

Geography  ------ 

Nature-Study  - 

Oral  Reading     -     -     -  - 

Home  Economics  - 
Drawing  and  Painting 
Textiles        -     -     -     -  - 

Electives  - 


3Mj 
2  Mj 


Total 


5Mj 


£Mj 
*Mj 

\m 

1  Mj 
3Mj 
4  M 
3  Mj 

18  Mj 


5Mj 


*Mj 
*Mj 

\m 

*Mj 
*Mj 
1  Mj 

!|Mj 

5^j 
3  Mj 

18  Mj 


Manual  Training  (Woodworking) 

Special  requirements  for  admission. — Besides  the  general 
skill  and  acquaintance  referred  to  in  the  introduction  to 
these  courses  the  candidate  must  have  the  equivalent  of  a 
year's  high-school  Physics;  must  have  had  all  the  high- 
f  school  Mathematics,  especially  Geometry,  and  must  have 
facility  in  Mechanical  Drawing.    Other  things  being  equal, 


graduates  from  manual-training  high  schools  can  enter  upon 
this  course  more  profitably  than  others.    Persons  who  have 
had  practical  training  in  shops  should  possess  general  culture 
to  undertake  the  work  profitably.    If  their  skill  is  such  as  to 
relieve  them  of  some  of  the  technical  work  of  the  course, 
they  will  be  expected  to  take  additional  work  along  academic 
and  pedagogical  lines. 

I.  As  a  two-years'  course  based  upon  the  entrance  require- 
ments leading  to  a  certificate. 

Education       -     --     --     --  -- 

General:  see  requirements  for  Course  A 
p.  ---------     3  Mj 

Special:  1.  Teacher's  training  course  in  Manual 
Training;  2,  the  theory  and  Practice  of  teaching 
Manual  Training;  3,  Education  14. 
History,  Course  CIV,  6  ------ 

Geography,  Course  CXXI A     -----  - 

Nature-Study,  Course  CXXII,  13    -     -     -  - 

Mathematics  --------- 

Design      -     --     --     --     --  - 

Textiles   " 

Clay-Modeling      -     -     -     -     -     -     -  - 

Mechanical  Drawing  and  Technique  of  Tools  - 
Freehand  Drawing  and  Wood-carving  or  Pat- 
tern-making 
Joinery,  Cabinet-making  and  Turning  - 
Electives  --------- 


6  Mj 


*Mj 
4Mj 
|Mj 
1  Mj 
£Mj 
*Mj 
4Mj 


1  Mj 

1  Mj 

2  Mj 


4Mj 


Total       ---------    18  Mj 

II.  As  a  Senior  College  division  of  any  four-year 
course,  provided  the  student  meets  all  the  other  requirements 
of  that  course.  In  such  case,  upon  satisfactorily  completing 
the  course,  the  student  will  be  granted  the  professional 
degree  Bachelor  of  Education. 
Education : 

General  (see  requirements  for  General  Course  B, 

p.  11)  -    -    -    -  '.  -    ■    "  ."    '  " 

Special:  1,  Teachers'  training  course  in  Manual 
Training;  2,  The  theory  and  practice"of  teach- 
ing Manual  Training;  3,  Education  14     -  - 
Design         -     --     --     --     --  - 

Textiles  ---------- 

Clay  Modeling  -     --     -     -     --  - 

Freehand  Drawing  and  Technique  of  Tools 
Freehand  Drawing,  and  Wood-carving,  or  Pattern- 
making 

Joinery,  Cabinet-making  and  Turning 
Electives      -     --     --     --     --  - 


Total 


3  M3 
1  Mj 
§Mj 
*Mj 
4Mj 

1  Mj 
1  Mj 

_3_Mj 

18  Mj 


THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  University  High  School  consists  of  the  Chicago  Man- 
ual Training  School,  established  by  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Chicago  March  23,  1882,  and  the  South  Side  Academy, 
founded  in  1892.  The  first-named  school  was  incorporated 
with  The  University  of  Chicago  in  1897,  the  latter  in  1901. 

In  1903  the  two  schools  were  combined  to  form  The  Uni- 
versity High  School  and  were  transferred  to  the  new  build- 
ings in  Scammon  Court,  forming  a  part  of  the  group  of 
schools  known  as  The  School  of  Education. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  about 
twelve  weeks  each.  The  majority  of  students  are  expected 
to  spend  but  three  quarters  of  the  year  in  study.  The 
courses  are  arranged  to  cover  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and 


Sprint  Quarters,  and  students  in  attendance  during  these 
quarters  (i.  e.,  October  to  June  inclusive)  are  advised  to  take 
their  vacation  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are,  m  the  main,  the 
same  as  those  offered  in  the  remaining  quarters.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  courses,  however,  is  considerably  different 
In  most  of  the  studies  two  recitations  are  held  daily,  and 
students  are  restricted  to  fewer  subjects.  A  special  circular, 
describing  the  work  is  published  during  the  Spring  Quarter, 
and  may  be  had  on  application. 

THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  courses  of  study  offered  by  the  High  School  are  ar- 
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ranged  to  include,  as  far  as  possible,  all  subjects  that  may 
fairly  belong  to  a  secondary  school  curriculum.  They  pro- 
vide a  systematic  and  practical  training  for  students  whose 
formal  education  ends  with  the  work  of  the  school,  and  also 
an  adequate  preparation  for  any  college  or  technical  school 
in  the  country.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  elec- 
tive. The  choice  of  studies  is  determined,  in  part,  by  the 
needs  and  future  pursuits  of  the  pupil;  in  part,  by  the  natural 
sequence  of  the  studies  themselves.  The  wide  range  of 
electives  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  exercise  a  large 
degree  of  choice.  This  choice,  however,  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Deans. 

The  courses  offered  are  the  Classical  and  the  Modern 
Language  Courses,  the  Scientific  Course,  and  the  Techno- 
logical Course.  Certain  subjects  are  common  to  all  the 
courses.  In  addition,  each  course  covers  certain  subjects 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  particular  course,  and  that  give  to  it 
its  distinctive  character  and  name:  the  Classical  Course, 
Greek;  the  Modern  Language  Course,  Modern  Language, 
and  History;  the  Scientific  Course,  the  Sciences;  the  Tech- 
nological Course,  Shopwork  and  Drawing.  Electives  are 
possible  in  each  course. 

The  subjects  common  to  all  courses  are  English,  History, 
Science,  and  Mathematics. 

The  Classical  Course  includes  four  years  in  English,  two 
or  three  years  of  mathematics,  one  year  of  history,  one  year 


of  science,  four  years  of  Latin,  and  three  or  two  years  of 
Greek,  together  with  electives.  v,u^ 

The  Modern  Language  Course  includes  four  years  of 
English,  two  or  three  years  of  mathematics,  one  year  of  his- 
tory, one  year  of  science,  and  modern  languages,  together 
with  electives. 

The  Science  Course  includes  four  years  of  English,  three 
or  four  years  of  mathematics,  one  year  of  history,  and  science 
together  with  electives. 

The  Technological  Course  includes  four  years  of  English, 
three  years  of  Modern  Languages  or  Latin,  four  years  of 
mathematics,  one  year  of  history,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
three  years  each  of  Drawing  and  Shopwork. 

The  drawing  includes  Freehand  Construction  and  Per- 
spective; Groups  of  Models;  Geometric  Construction;  Paral- 
lel and  Angular  Perspective;  Orthographic  and  Geometric 
Projections,  including  Intersection  and  Development  of\ 
Solids,  Shades  and  Shadows;  Design;  Machine  Design; 
Machines  from  Measurement;  Architectural  Perspective 
and  Details;  Buildings  from  Measurement. 

The  shopwork  consists  of  Care  and  Use  of  Tools :  Joinery, 
Turning,  Cabinet-making,  Pattern -making;  Molding  and 
casting;  Forging  of  Iron  and  Steel,  with  Tool-making; 
Chipping,  Filing,  Scraping;  Metal  Fitting,  Turning,  Drill- 
ing, Planing;  Study  of  Machinery. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


The'^University  Elementary  School  is  one  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  School  of  Education.  Allowing  two  years  in  the 
kindergarten,  the  school  covers  a  period  of  ten  school  years, 
closing  with,  but  including  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
eighth  grade.  Each  school  year  is  represented  by  one  or 
more  sections  of  about  thirty-two  pupils  each  as  a  maximum, 
under  the  charge  of  a  critic  teacher  with  a  corps  of  assistants. 
The  critic  teacher,  under  the  principal,  is  vested  with  final 
responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the  section  of  which  he  is 
in  charge,  and  for  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

For  the  purposes  of  instruction  the  pupils  of  each  section 
are  usually  divided  into  two  classes;  for  practice  teaching 
when  necessary,  the  class  is  divided  into  two  groups.  The 
largest  unit  of  the  school  is  the  Division,  which  embraces 
two  sections  or  school  years.  This  combination  is  made  with 
a  view  to  simplifying  certain  problems  relating  to^  promotion. 
The  college  teachers  co-operate  with  the  principal  and 
critic  teachers  in  the  actual  teaching  of  classes,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  curriculum,  and  in  the  supervision  of  those 
who  are  in  training  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

The  school  is  furnished  with  ample  facilities  for  offering 
instruction  of  high  grade.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  following  well-equipped  departments:  domestic  arts  and 


science,  including  cooking  and  textiles;  manual  training; 
fine  arts,  including  drawing,  painting,  clay-modeling,  book- 
binding, and  pottery;  physical  culture,  including  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  work;  natural  science,  geography,  and 
history.  A  museum  supplied  with  fine  working-collections, 
and  the  general  library  of  the  School  of  Education,  consisting 
of  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  hundreds  of  lantern  slides,  and 
about  twenty  thousand  mounted  pictures,  strongly  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  school. 

The  house  equipment  is  reinforced  by  carefully  planned 
field  and  excursion  work,  which  keeps  the  pupils  in  close 
touch  with  the  real  activities  of  life  about  them. 

An  acre  and  a  half  of  ground  has  been  set  aside  for  perma- 
nent use  as  a  playground  and  graden.  In  addition  to  the 
facilities  for  horticulture,  the  garden  also  offers  opportunity 
for  bee  keeping,  the  study  and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the 
location  of  certain  outdoor  instruments.  It  contains  a  small 
water  garden  constructed  by  the  pupils,  and  a  sylvan  theater. 

The  work  is  in  part  departmental,  but  the  aim  is  so  to 
organize  it  that  it  may  most  effectively  minister  to  the  needs 
of  the  growing  children.  The  school  is  in  session  three  full 
quarters,  with  an  extra  term  under  special  conditions  during 
the  summer. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The  School  Review  was  founded  at  Cornell  University  in 
1892  by  Mr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  now  President  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Charles  Herbert  Thurber.  As 
the  successor  of  The  Academy  and  School  and  College,  it  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education,  and  it  has 
not  changed  its  purpose  during  these  fourteen  years.  It  is 
the  organ  of  no  particular  school  of  thought,  nor  does  it 
represent  any  particular  portion  of  the  country;  its  aim  is  to 
be  increasingly  useful  in  helping  the  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  to  understand  the  significance  of  their  work  and  to 
realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  is  a  publication  of  the 
School  of  Education.    It  presents  the  questions  of  method 


in  teaching  and  of  subject-matter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
(1)  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  Elementary 
School;  (2)  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Education;  (3)  teachers  engaged  in  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary schools  outside  of  the  School  of  Education;  (4)  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  special  teachers  in  elementary 
schools;  (5)  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  colleges  who 
are  making  special  studies  in  particular  departments  or 
branches  of  subject-matter.  The  investigations  and  con- 
clusions of  all  classes  of  workers  in  the  educational  world 
whose  interests  touch  in  any  way  those  of  the  elementary 
school  are  represented  in  this  journal. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
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THE  LIBRARY 


The  school  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  15,000 
volumes.  It  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal 
Classification.  There  is  a  dictionary  card  catalogue  with 
full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to  shelves  is  given.  Pic- 
tures illustrating  all  subjects  of  study  have  been  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.    They  are  mounted,  classified, 


and  ready  for  use.  ^The  library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves 
the  ;best  and  latest  books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
School,  and  to  present  carefully  selected  and  graded  reading 
lists  and  the  best  devices  for  and  methods  of  collecting,  pre- 
serving, and  making  useful  books,  pamphlets,  charts,  maps, 
pictures,  and  clippings. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A  number  of  scholarships  are  assigned  each  year  in  The 
College  of  Education.  In  distributing  these  Scholarships 
preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish  proper  evidence 
of  some  special  fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  (2)  to  those  who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  with  the  intention  of  remaining  at  least,three*quarters, 


and  who  register  for  full  work.  The  value  of  the  Scholarship 
is  the  amount  of  the  tuition. 

Each  student  holding  a  Scholarship  is  expected  to  render 
some  service  to  the  University,:amounting  in  time  to  about 
two  hours  daily. 


STUDENT  SERVICE 


A  limited  number  of  students  are  admitted  to  remunerated 
service  as  messengers,  library  assistants,  Deans'  clerks,  type- 
writers, stenographers,  etc. 

1.  Qualifications. — One  quarter  of  previous  residence  for 
which  fees  were  paid  in  full;  satisfactory  standing  in  studies; 
dependence  on  such  support  for  continuance  of  college 
course. 

2.  Remuneration. — Rates  are  fixed  by  the  President  and 


the  Business  Manager.  As  a  rule,  twenty  cents  per  hour  is 
allowed  for  service.  For  such  service  the  student  will  receive 
a  voucher  which,  when  presented  to  the  Registrar  within 
twenty  days  of  issue,  will  be  accepted  in  payment  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  tuition  fees  for  the  quarter. 

Note. — Students  who  do  not  give  satisfactory  service  will  forfeit  all 
remuneration.  Absences  are  charged  against  students  from  the  opening 
of  the  quarter  until  the  time  that  the  voucher  is  presented  and  the  tuition 
settled,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  mode  of  payment. 


ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 


I.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  TheT  University  of 
Chicago.  When  presenting  himself  for  admission  to  the 
the  University,  the  student  should  call  first  at  the  office  of 
University  Examiner,  Room  8A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  arrange  for 
entrance  examination,  or  to  present  his  entrance  certificate, 
if  he  is  entering  a  Junior  College  at  its  beginning;  his  letter 
of  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous 
work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another 
institution;  and  a  diploma,  if  he  is  applying  for  admission 
to  a  Graduate  School. 

II.    MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Time  of  Registration. 

a)  Students  in  residence  in  the  Summer  Quarter  will 
register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  during  the  second 
week  in  August. 

Students  in  residence  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  will 
register  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters  during  the 
first  week  of  December  on  the  days  announced  on  the 
bulletin  boards  and  in  the  Weekly  Calendar. 

b)  Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time,  or 
resuming  work  after  absence  for  a  quarter,  will  register 
on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  month,  preceding  the 
quarter  in  which  work  is  to  be  done. 

2.  Order  of  Procedure  for  New  Students. — New  stu- 
dents will 

a)  In  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school,  present 
credentials  to  the  Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools  and 
secure  a  card  of  admission  credits.  Those  entering 
from  colleges  submit  credentials  to  the  Examiner  for 
Colleges.  This  may  be  done  by  correspondence. 
New  students  are  urged  to  send  their  credentials  to  the 
Examiner  at  least  two  days  before  they  come  to  register. 

b)  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  or 
College  to  which  admission  is  desired.    As  evidence  of 


admission  the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card. 
This  card  should  be  retained  under  all  circumstances, 
as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  demonstrated. 

c)  Register,  in  the  same  office,  the  courses  of  study  desired 
for  the  ensuing  quarter.  For  this  purpose  the  student 
will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on 
which,  after  consultation  with  the  Dean,  the  courses 
desired  will  be  entered. 

d)  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  student  will  present  the  matricula- 
tion card  and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office 
of  the  Registrar,  Cobb  Hall,  Room  7A.  On  payment 
of  fees  the  Registrar  will  stamp  the  matriculation  card 
and  return  it  to  the  student,  together  with  a  receipt  for 
tuition  fees  and  for  laboratory  fees  (if  any). 

Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid  by 
check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  De- 
tails as  to  fees  will  be  found  below. 

The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors 
as  entitled  to  attend  classes  only  after  the  fees  have  been 
paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes  in  Registration. — Registration  being  once 
effected,  change  of  the  same  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the 
consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes 
necessitated  by  the  University,  no  fee  is  required. 

4.  Required  Physical  Culture. — All  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Ed.B.  must  fulfil  the  general  University  require- 
ment of  ten  quarters  of  Physical  Culture.  Six  of  these 
will  consist  of  the  general  Physical  Culture  taken  by  all 
Junior  College  students.  For  students  completing 
General  Course  B,  the  remaining  four  will  consist  of 
the  professional  Physical  Culture  offered  in  the  College 
of  Education.    This  requirement  of  four  quarters  (two 
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hours  a  week)  will  also  be  made  of  students  completing 
any  one  of  the  two  years  courses  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion except    that    in    Home    Economics   and   in  the 

courses  in  Arts  and  Technology,  two  quarters  will  be 

required. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 


5.  Required  Public  Speaking. — All  Juniors  upon  com- 
pleting the  first  major  in  required  English  will  register  for 
Public  Speaking  during  the  next  two  successive  quarters. 


3- 


Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  pay- 
able by  students  entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by 
examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 
M atriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  re- 
quired of  every  student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 
Tuition  fee. 

a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (including  the  library 
and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors 
or  their  equivalent);  there  is  no  reduction  to  those 
taking  only  two  majors. 

b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking  only 
one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee 
being  charged. 

c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter.  All  fees  are  payable 
to  the  Registrar,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  7  A. 

Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  Chemistry  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5  for  a  major  course,  and  $2  .50  for  a  minor  course. 


Students  in  Biology  pay  $2 . 50  for  a  major  course,  and 
$1.25  for  a  minor  course,  except  for  courses  in  Gross  Anat- 
omy, in  which  the  fee  is  $5  for  a  major  course  Ten 
dollars  ($10)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work 
in  any  one  department  (M  and  DMj  courses  will  be 
charged  in  proportion).  In  addition  to  the  regular  labo- 
ratory fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will  procure  a  coupon 
ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5  worth  of  laboratory  material. 
Students  in  Biology  will  procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling 
them  to  $2  . 50  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Unused  por- 
tions will  be  redeemed. 

In  connection  with  courses  in  Arts  and  Technology 
specified  laboratory  fees  will  be  charged. 
5.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including 
diploma,  is  $10.    In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  two  years'  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 


ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 


There  are  nine  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles. 
Two  of  these  are  reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity 
School,  and  four  are  for  women.  A  University  House  is 
organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Com- 
mittee, elected  by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor, 
selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  University  by  the  members 
of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  determined 
by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  gen- 
eral control  of  the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per 
quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and 
care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate  dining  hall  and 
parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $42  a 
quarter. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning 
rooms  and  board  within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should 
be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

For  further  details,  see  special  circulars  as  to  rooms  and 
board,  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual 
expenses  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University, 
residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$120.00 

$120.00 

$120.00 

60.00 

105.00 

225.00 

100.00 

126.00 

225.00 

Laundry  

15.00 

25.00 

35- 00 

10.00 

20.00 

50.00 

Total  

$305 . 00 

$396.00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce 
expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so. 
Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  with  heat,  light, 
and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1  a  week  upward,  the  $1 
rate  being  easily  secured  where  two  students  room  together. 
Many  places  offer  room  and  board  from  $4.50  upward. 
The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall,  one  of  the 
Tower  group  of  buildings  offers  to  students  twenty-one  regu- 
lar meals  for  $4,  and  also  service  a  la  carte.  During  the 
Summer  Quarter  the  Commons  will  be  open  to  both  men  and 
women.  There  are  student  clubs  which  secure  board  at 
cost,  the  rate  during  the  past  year  ranging  from  $2 . 75  to 
$3 . 50  a  week.  A  list  of  approved  boarding  places  outside 
the  quadrangles  is  kept  on  file  at  the 'Registrar's  Office,  and 
information  regarding  them  may  there  be  obtained. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


CI.  EDUCATION 

PSYCHOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PRINCIPALS  OF  EDUCATION 

i.  Elementary  Principles  of  Education. — A  study  of  some 
of  the  more  concrete  aspects  of  the  psychology  of 
mental  development,  with  applications  to  problems 
of  education.  Frequent  observation  of  work  going 
on  in  the  Elementary  School,  with  reports  and  discus- 
sions, will  constitute  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
course.    For  first-year  students. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  professor  Gore 


2.  Psychology  1. — Textbook:   Angell's  Psychology.  For 

second-year  students.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Repeated  in  the  Winter  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Gore 

3.  Educational  Psychology. — A  comparison  of  some  of  the 

typical  and  significant  attempts  that  have  been  made 
in  recent  years  to  deal  with  educational  problems 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Gore 
Prerequisite:   Psychology  1. 
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4.  Genetic  Psychology. — Problems,  methods,  and  data  in 

the  psychological  growth  of  children  and  youth. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Gore 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1. 
4A.  Genetic  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  beginnings  and 
development  of  intellectual  life  in  animals,  children, 
and  races,  with  a  consideration  of  the  dominant  activi- 
ties at  different  stages  of  development,  and  of  the 
bearing  of  this  upon  the  general  theory  and  practice 
of  Education.    General  psychology  is  a  prerequisite, 
and  some  knowledge  of  biology  is  desirable  as  a  prepa- 
ration. 

M.    First  Term,   Summer  Quarter;    2:30.  Bl 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick 

5.  Individual  Psychology  and  Child-Study. — Problems 

regarding  methods  of  studying  individual  variations 
in  temperament,  capacity,  and  development.  Labora- 
tory equipment  for  the  investigation  of  special  prob- 
lems will  be  provided,  so  far  as  practicable. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Gore 
Prerequisite:    Two  courses  in  Psychology. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1908] 
5  A.  Child-Study. — The  course  will  follow  in  general  the  out- 
line of  the  author's  Child  Study.    Attention  will  be 
given  to  instincts  and  to  expressional  and  intellectual 
development  both  in  themselves  and  with  reference 
to  school  practice.    Individuality,  abnormalities,  and 
methods  of  child-study  will  be  treated  in  relation  to 
school  conditions. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1:30.  Bl 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick 

6.  Special  Problems  in  Genetic  Psychology. — Designed 

for  those  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  psychological 
investigations  involving  the  observation  and  experi- 
mental study  of  school  children.  For  Graduate 
students.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Assistant  Professor  Gore 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

Note. — Two  adjoining  rooms  have  been  equipped  for  laboratory 
work  in  psychology  and  child -study  in  the  School  of  Education.  The 
equipment  includes  the  following  pieces  of  apparatus:  kymograph — with 
accessories,  Marey  tambours,  time-marker  (Pfeil),  chronograph  (Jacquet), 
pneumograph,  hand-plethysmograph,  metronome,  automatograph,  dyna- 
mometer, algometer,  aesthesiometer,  perimeter,  Holgren  wool  skeins, 
audiometer,  unison  forks,  Jastrow  card-sorting  apparatus,  stop-watch, 
telegraph  key  and  sounder,  electric  motor. 

7.  The  Psychology  of  the  Educational  Process. — A  critical 

and  constructive  study  of  selected  problems  bearing 
upon  educational  theory  and  practice.  Feeling,  will, 
habit,  attention,  apperception,  and  similar  topics 
will  be  discussed.    For  Graduate  students. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Angell 
7A.  The  Psychology  of  Thinking.— A  detailed  study  of  a 
special  topic  in  Educational  Psychology  from  the 
genetic  and  functional  points  of  view.  The  following 
problems  will  be  considered:  the  conditions  under 
which  consciousness  assumes  the  mode  of  thinking; 
comparison  of  the  thinking  process  of  the  child  and 
of  the  trained  adult;  the  development  and  significance 
of  the  various  elements  of  technique  which  mark  the 
progress  of  the  child  from  the  simpler  mode  of  think- 
ing to  the  more  efficient  and  highly  controlled  type; 
the  bearing  of  these  discussions  upon  the  appropriate 
materials  to  be  selected  and  the  proper  methods  to  be 


employed  in  training  the  child  to  think  during  the 
various  stages  of  his  development.  Prerequisite: 
An  elementary  course  in  psychology. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2  igq.  Bl 

Dr.  Miller 

8.  Seminar. — Psychological  Seminar.    Methods  of  instruc- 

tion in  Psychology.  Textbooks,  lectures,  etc.  Ideals 
in  the  organization  of  courses  in  colleges,  normal 
schools,  and  institutions  of  secondary  grade. 

Psy  Lab 
Professor  Angell 
[Not  to  be  given  1907-8] 

9.  Philosophy  of  Education. — The  point  of  view  will  be 

that  of  the  gradual  socialization  of  the  child,  and  the 
part  which  education  plays  in  this,  Both  formal  and 
informal  education  will  be  considered.  On  the  one 
side,  the  development  of  the  child  will  be  considered 
as  the  justification  for  a  psychological  theory  of  educa- 
tion, on  the  other  side,  the  demands  of  the  society 
into  which  the  child  is  entering  will  suggest  the  socio- 
logical theory.  The  inadequacies  of  each  will  be 
indicated,  and  the  necessity  of  replacing  them  by  a 
social  conception  of  education  which  can  recognize 
both  the  child  and  society  at  once.  The  chief  features 
of  present  school  practice  and  theory  will  be  criticised 
from  this  standpoint. 

M.    Spring  Quarter;  10:30.    Bl  213 
Professor  Mead 

10.  Philosophic  Bases  of  Modern  Education. — A  com- 

parative study  of  the  philosophic  and  educational 
development  beginning  with  Bacon  and  Comenius, 
with  special  stress  upon  the  Kant-Herbart  period. 
The  reading  for  the  course  will  be  largely  from  the 
writings  of  the  authors  discussed,  supplemented  by 
Windelband's  History  of  Philosophy  and  Monroe's 
History  of  Education.  The  course  presupposes 
elementary  psychology  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  and  education. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Moore 

11.  Principles  of  Education. — The  aim,  meaning,  methods, 

and  content  of  education  are  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  human  capacities  and  values,  and 
their  evolution  in  interaction  with  natural  and  social 
environment.  Individual  development  and  social 
progress,  the  intellectualistic  and  the  voluntaristic 
views  of  mind  and  character,  current  theories  of 
discipline,  interest,  culture,  correlation  or  coordina- 
tion of  subjects  are  analyzed. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Professor  Tufts 

13.  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum — Teachers'  Train- 

ing Course. — A  consideration  of  the  subjects  of 
study  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupils.  Organiza- 
tion of  subject-matter  with  special  regard  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  and  of  the  school  community.  The  cur- 
riculum as  a  basis  for  character  building.  Except 
by  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor,  this 
course  is  open  only  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  obser- 
vation or  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  8:30 

14.  The  Philosophy  of  Method  in  Elementary  Instruc- 

tion.— Teachers1  Training  Course. — The  activities 
of  children  as  reactions  upon  their  surroundings 
considered  as  a  basis  for  determining  methods  in 
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teaching.  A  study  of  the  means  by  which  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  curriculum,  as  a  source  of  mental 
and  moral  nutrition,  is  made  available  for  the  pupils. 
Except  by  consent  of  the  Dean  and  instructor  this 
course  is  open  only  to  those  engaged  in  practice-work 
in  either  the  Elementary  or  High  School.  Course 
13  should  precede.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 

17.  Educational  Psychology. — Advanced  course.  A  study 
of  exceptional  types  of  mental  development,  and  their 
education.  For  Graduate  students.  Open  after 
conference  with  the  instructor. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Gore 

KINDERGARTEN 

31.  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum. — A  study  of  funda- 

mental laws  of  growths  and  of  consequent  adaptations 
of  material  and  method  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Ele- 
mentary School.  Topics  discussed:  Sensory  and 
motor  reaction,  imagery  and  control,  imitation  and 
play,  investigation  and  experiment,  controlling 
motives  in  work  and  play,  speech  and  reading,  the 
development  of  the  logical  element,  transformation 
of  impulses  to  interests,  transitional  steps  from  play  to 
work,  the  individual  and  the  group,  socialization  of 
school  life.  Definite  observations  will  be  made  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  in  hours  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.  Baldwin's  Story  of  the  Mind, 
Dewey's  School  and  Society,  and  Tanner's  The  Child, 
will  be  among  the  books  used.  For  first-year  students 
in  the  kindergarten  course. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Miss  Payne 

31A.  Mental  Development  in  Infancy  and  Early  Child- 
hood.— This  course  makes  a  beginning  in  the  system- 
atic study  of  processes  in  growth.  The  topics  discussed 
will  include :  impulsive,  reflex,  and  instinctive  activ- 
ities, sensory  and  motor  reaction,  imagery  and  control, 
imitation,  play,  speech,  investigation,  and  experiment; 
the  logical  element  in  thought  and  action;  co-opera- 
tive tendencies,  influence  of  group  life.  The  reading 
for  the  course  will  be  from  Tanner,  The  Child,  King, 
Psychology  of  Child  Development,  Oppenheim,  The 
Development  of  the  Child,  Baldwin,  Mental  Develop- 
ment in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  Groos,  Play  of  Man. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter.  Bl 
Miss  Payne 

32.  Adaptation  of  Manual  Occupations  to  Play  Stage. — 

A  study  of  the  work  and  play  of  the  kindergarten 
based  upon  mental  growth  and  social  life.  Detailed 
work  in  occupations,  in  building,  design,  and  organized 
constructive  plays.  For  first-year  students.  Required 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Miss  Payne 

32A.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice. — The  work  in 
this  course  will  be  taken  up  in  two  aspects:  first,  a 
study  of  Froebel's  principles  which  are  fundamental 
in  all  education,  with  such  practical  use  of  material 
as  is  suited  to  primary  teaching;  second,  principles 
and  practice  especially  adapted  to  the  kindergarten 
age. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter.  Bl 
Mrs.  Putnam 

32A.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice  (Elementary). — 
This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  beginning 
their  preparation  for  kindergarten  teaching  and  for 


primary  teachers.  It  includes  a  study  of  theories" 
of  play,  the  relation  of  play  to  work,  group  work, 
detailed  practical  work  in  the  organization  of  dramatic 
plays,  rhythmic,  round,  and  competitive  games;  and 
in  construction,  occupations,  building,  designing, 
and  modeling. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Miss  Payne 

33.  Principles  and  Method  in  the  Kindergarten. — Obser- 

vation of  teaching,  daily  records,  and  analysis  of 
work  observed.  Preparation  of  plans  and  teaching 
in  the  kindergarten.  Organization  of  group  games 
and  social  plays  for  little  children.  For  first  or  second 
year  students.  DMj.    Spring  Quarter 

Miss  Payne 

Teaching :  daily,  9  :oo-i  1 :3c 
Lectures:  Mon.  and  Th.,  12:00. 
Prerequisite:  Education,  32. 

34.  Theory  and  Practice. — A  continuation  of  course  33, 

with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  individual  children. 
Each  member  of  the  class  will  keep  a  record  of  one 
child,  prepare  plans  for  teaching,  be  responsible  for  a 
group  of  children,  and  carry  out  work  in  Construction, 
Nature-Study,  and  design. 

DMj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Miss  Payne 

Teaching :  daily  9  :oo-i  1 :30. 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Th.,  12:00. 
Prerequisite;  Education  32  and  33. 

35.  Froebel's  Educational  Philosophy. — A  study  of  The 

Education  of  Man,  and  Mother  Play  Book,  and  of  the 
application  of  the  especial  principles  to  the  play-stage 
of  growth.  Comparison  of  Froebel's  general  point  of 
view  and  philosophy  with  that  of  other  educators. 
This  may  be  taken  with  practice  teaching. 

Mj.  or  DMj.    Winter  Quarter 
Miss  Payne 
Prerequisite;  Education  32,  and  33  or  34.  Psy- 
chology 1. 

36.  The  Evolution  of  the  Kindergarten. — This  course  is 

designed  for  kindergartners  who  have  had  professional 
training  and  experience  in  teaching.  It  aims  to  make 
a  comparison  of  the  educational  philosophy  of  Froebel 
with  that  of  other  educators.  The  reading  will  be 
drawn  largely  from  comparatively  recent  monographs, 
from  psychological  and  educational  journals,  and 
from  standard  works  on  child  development.  The 
topics  studied  will  include  the  value  of  the  image  in 
expression;  schools  of  work;  sequence  and  logical 
action;  play,  its  motive  and  legitimate  organization; 
games,  motives,  and  adaptations  to  young  children; 
work  and  play;  symbolism  as  a  racial  characteristic; 
symbolism  in  childhood;  group  life;  organization 
of  tendencies  to  co-operation.  Physical  conditions 
controlling  periods  of  work;  mental  conditions.  The 
kindergarten  programme. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Given  also  as  an  M.    Summer  Quarter 
Miss  Payne 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.    History  of  Education, 
and  Education  32,  33  and  35,  or  equivalents. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 
50.  History  of  Education. — A  Quarter's  course  in  the 
history  of  education,  designed  for  students  in  Course 
A.    The  ancient  and  medieval  periods  will  be 
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summarized  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  more 
thorough  study  of  the  modern  movement. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Mr.   

Winter  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Owen 

51.  History  of  Education.— Ancient  and  Medieval.  The 

main  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  development  of  educa- 
tional theory  among  the  ancients.  Plato,  Aristotle 
and  Quintilian  receive  especial  consideration.  Med- 
ieval education  is  studied  briefly  and  in  outline. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00 
Associate  Professor  Owen 

52.  History  of  Education,  Modern  Period. — The  main 

emphasis  of  the  course  is  laid  on  the  development  of 
educational  theory  and  practice  as  influenced  by  the 
work  and  writings  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the 
modern  period.  The  works  of  the  writers  selected 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  course. 

Summer  and  Winter  Quarters;  12  :oo 
Associate  Professor  Owen 

53.  Education  in  the  United  States  in  the  XlXth  Century. 

— The  course  will  deal  particularly  with  the  problems 
of  education  during  the  period  named,  with  special 
reference  to  the  social,  political,  and  philosophic  ideas 
underlying  the  attempts  at  their  solution.  Effort  will 
be  made  to  set  forth  the  phases  of  educational  theory 
of  the  century  as  developed  and  put  into  practice  in 
America.  The  course  will  be  conducted  by  lecture 
and  report.  The  bibliography  of  the  main  sources 
will  be  presented,  and  all  the  work  of  the  student  will 
be  based  on  these  sources.  For  Graduate  students. 
Mj.  Winter  and  Summer  Quarters;  1 1 :3c  Bl 
Associate  Professor  Owen 

56.  The  Schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 

States. — The  course  traces  the  historical  development 
of  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and 
industrial  ideals  that  from  time  to  time  have  dominated 
the  people,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence 
on  public  education  of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism, 
realism,  and  nationalism.  The  marks  which  these 
schools  have  in  common,  as  well  as  those  which 
differentiate  them,  are  noted,  and  a  study  is  made  of 
present  tendencies.  For  Graduate  students;  open 
also  to  Senior  College  students  with  two  Majors  in 
Education. 

M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter 
Professor  Butler 

57,  58.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Education. — 

2  Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
Associate  Professor  Owen 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION 
70.  Problems  in  Secondary  Education. — Present-day  ideals 
in  education.  The  moral  element  in  education. 
Adolescence  and  education.  The  high-school  cur- 
riculum. Arts  and  technology  in  secondary  educa- 
tion. Electives  in  secondary  education.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  high-school  course  by  the  addition  of  two 
years.  The  certificate  and  entrance  examination 
systems.  The  social  organization  of  the  high  school. 
Athletics  in  education.  The  school  and  the  commun- 
ity.   On  sending  boys  and  girls  to  college. 

M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.  Spring  Quarter 
Professor  Butler 


71.  The  School  and  the  Community.—  The  course  dis- 

cusses education  as  training  for  social  efficiency;  the 
school  as  one  of  several  agencies  for  such  training; 
the  function  of  the  school  as  affected  by  modern  social 
conditions;  the  formation  of  social  and  moral  habits; 
the  social  organization  of  the  school;  the  "many- 
sided  interest;"  industrial  training  in  relation  to 
social  ideals  and  habits;  education  as  discovery  of 
the  individual;  co-operation  between  the  school  and 
the  community;  in  civic  improvement,  in  the  use  of 
libraries,  in  parents'  associations.  The  schools  of 
Chicago  will  be  studied,  and  reports  made  regarding 
schools  elsewhere,  with  which  students  are  acquainted. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Professor  Butler 

72.  School  Management. — For  principals,  supervisors,  and 

teachers  of  elementary  schools.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  present  in  detail  the  particular  problems 
of  the  city  and  the  suburban  graded  school,  including 
kindergartens,  ungraded  classes,  and  special  elemen- 
tary schools.  These  problems  of  management  will 
be  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  general 
state,  county,  and  city  administration  and  of  modern 
psychology,  sociology,  and  pedagogy.  The  course 
is  intended  to  be  essentially  practical. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:00.  Bl 
Mr.  Chancellor 

73.  School  Administration  and  Supervision. — For  super- 

intendents, principals,  and  other  students  of  education. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  systematically 
the  principles,  methods,  and  devices  applicable  to 
the  organization,  administration,  supervision,  and 
general  management  of  school  systems  and  of  schools, 
in  the  light  of  the  science  and  art  of  education. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30.  Bl 
Mr.  Chancellor 

CIV.  HISTORY 

1.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  History. — Discussion 

of  a  course  of  study  in  History  for  secondary  schools 
and  of  methods  of  teaching.  Observation  in  the 
University  High  School.  Open  to  Senior  College 
students.  Required  of  all  special  students  in  History 
who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ed.B. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

2.  History  and  Literature  for  Primary  Grades. — A  study 

of  primitive  industrial  arts  and  of  children's  stories. 
Observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School. 
For  first-year  students  in  course  A  and  kindergarten 
students.  Required  of  all  students  for  the  diploma. 
See  Course  6.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

Given  also  as  M.    First  Term,   Summer  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

3.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History;   Period  of 

Westward  Expansion. — This  course  will  emphasize 
the  relation  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States  to 
its  history.  For  students  in  Course  B  and  second- 
year  students  in  Course  A.  Required  of  all  students 
for  the  diploma.  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 

Given  also  as  M.    First  Term,    Summer  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

4.  Local  History  and  Civics. — Observation  in  the  University 

Elementary  School.  Elective  Course.  Open  to 
students  who  have  taken  one  required  course. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Rice 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 
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5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Ancient  History. — This  Icourse 

will  emphasize  the  relation  of  art  and  history.  Obser- 
vation in  the  University  High  School.  Open  to 
Senior  College  students.  Required  of  all  special 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ed.B. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

6.  History  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School. — 

(Advanced  Course)  For  students  in  Course  B.  Open 
to  students  in  Course  A  who  have  had  experience  in 
teaching.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  Course 
2.    Observation  in  the  University  Elementary  School. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

7.  History   and    Geography    of   the    United  States. — 

This  course  will  include  observation  in  the  University 
Elementary  School. 

DM.    First  Term,   Summer  Quarter;  8:00-10:00 
Associate  Professors  Rice  and  Baber 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8] 

8.  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  History. — 

Prerequisite:  Course  1. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Associate  Professor  Rice 
Mr.  Barnard,  and  Miss  Stilwell 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 
Mr.  Fox  and  Miss  Latham 

9.  Teachers'   Course  in  American  History:  Colonial 

Period. — Observation  in  the  University  Elementary 
School.  For  students  in  course  B  and  second-year 
students  in  Course  A. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Rice 

CVIA.  HOME  ECONOMICS 

1.  Food  Products  and  Their  Preparation. — An  elementary 

study  of  food  from  an  economic  and  social  standpoint, 
with  laboratory  work  in  food  preparation,  and  experi- 
ments illustrating  principles  involved.  Designed  es- 
pecially for  students  in  the  general  and  kindergarten 
courses. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Lab.  (div.  a)  Tu.,  W.,  2:00-4:00 
(div.  b)  M.  Th.,  8:00-10:30 
Lect.:  Tu.,  W.,  Fri.,  8:30-9:30 
Lect. :  Assistant  Professor  Norton,  Miss  Snow  and 
Miss  Sprague 

Bl  388 

(Laboratory  Fee,  $3). 

2.  Food  and  Dietetics. — The  nature,  nutritive  constituents, 

and  relative  values  of  foods;  typical  processes  of 
food  production;  the  cost  of  food;  dietaries. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Lectures:   Mon.,  Th.,  Fri.,  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Norton 
Laboratory  (div.  a)  Tu.,  Wed.,  2:00-4:00;  (div.  b) 
8:30-10:30. 

Misses  Sprague  and  Snow 
Prerequisite:    Course  3  and  General  Chemistry. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $3  ). 

3.  The  Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials. — The 

methods  by  which  heat  is  applied  to  food  and  the 
changes  caused  in  the  different  food  constituents; 
household  fuels  and  their  uses;  cooking  apparatus 
and  the  principles  of  its  construction;  primitive  and 
modern  methods  of  cookery. 


Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Th.,  Fri.,  9:30. 

Assistant  Professor  Norton 
Laboratory:  Tu., Wed.,  2:00-5:00.    (Div.  a  and  b). 
(Laboratory  fee,  $3.) 

Miss  Sprague  and  Miss  Snow 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 

Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8:00. 

Laboratory:    Tu.,  Th.,  8:00-10:00. 

Miss  Sprague 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.50) 

4.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparationof  Food. — Advanced 

work  in  experimental  cookery. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures  and   Laboratory.    Including  study  of 
institutional  management. 

Miss  Sprague  and  Miss  Camp 
Prerequisite:  Course  2,  or  43  with  3  or  1. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $3.) 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Wed.,  Fri.,  9:00. 
Laboratory:  To  be  arranged. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.50). 

Miss  Daniels 

4A.  Special  Methods  in  the  Preparation  of  Food. — (Con- 
tinued). Winter  Quarter 

Miss  Sprague 
[Hours  to  be  arranged.] 
(Laboratory  fee,  $3.) 
4B.  Winter  Quarter 

Miss  Camp 

[Hours  to  be  arranged.] 

5.  Chemistry  of  Foods. — The  different  food  principles, 

with  methods  of  identifying  and  separating  them; 
food  adulterations  and  household  methods  for  their 
detection.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00-1:00 

Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Sprague 

(Laboratory  fee,  $3.) 
Prerequisite:   General  Chemistry  and  Course  2,  or 
Course  43. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Wed.,  Fri.,  9:00. 
Laboratory:  To  be  arranged. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.50). 

Miss  Sprague 

5A.  Chemistry  of  Foods. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 
Prerequisite:    Qualitative  and  Organic  Chemistry 
Course  2  or  Course  43  and  3. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $3-) 

6.  Special  Problems  in  Food  Chemistry. — Laboratory 

work.    Individual  problems  assigned  for  investiga- 
tion. Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
[Hours  to  be  arranged.] 
Assistant  Professor  Norton 
Prerequisite:  Course  5 A. 

(Laboratory  fee,  S3.) 

7.  Evolution  of  the  House. — The  development  of  the 

modern  house  from  primitive  conditions;  modern 
household  problems  of  furnishing,  equipment  and 
care.  General  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  the 
house. 

Lectures  and  Laboratory.    8 : 30-10 : 30. 

See  Spring  Quarter 
Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Cushman 
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8.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics.— The  purpose  and 

method  of  the  work;  courses  of  study;  school  equip- 
ments; the  relation  of  the  subject  to  other  studies  and 
to  the  life  of  the  school;  practice  teaching  and  labora- 
tory work. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
Assistant  Professor  Norton  and  Miss  Snow 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8:00. 
Laboratory:  Tu.,  Th.,  8:00-10:00. 

Miss  Daniels 

9.  Further  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 

Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Assistant  Professor  Norton, 
Miss  Snow,  and  Miss  Spragtje 

01.  Food  Preparation  (Non-credit). 

Wed.,  2:00-5:00. 

Spring  Quarter 

Miss  Horton 
Prerequisite:  3  or  (1)  and  2  {or  Household  Adminis- 
tration, 43) 

(Laboratory  fee,  $5.) 

02,  03.  Food  Preparation  (Non-credit). 

Mon.,  2:00-5:00. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
Miss  Horton 

Prerequisite:  same  as  01. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $5.) 
04.  Food  Preparation  (Non-credit). 
Mon.,  2:00-5:00. 

Spring  Quarter 
Miss  Horton 

Prerequisite:  01. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $5.) 
note. — For  further  courses  in  Food,Sanitation,  Economics  of  Consump- 
tion, see  Department  of  Household  Administration,  Circular  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Schools.    See  also  Art  and  Textiles. 

CXIII.  FRENCH 

1.  Training  Course  for  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools. — 

Observation  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
This  course  will  deal  with  principles  underlying  the 
teaching  of  languages,  as  expressed  in  Doriat,  Dumar- 
sais,  Rollin,  Jacotot,  Ollendorf,  Gouin,  Locke, 
Marcel,  Guimps,  Pestolozzi,  Compayre,  and  Schweit- 
zer, (a)  Discussion  of  elementary  methods,  (b) 
Adaptation  of  French  folk-lore,  games,  and  songs  to 
needs  of  elementary-school  pupils,  (c)  Practice  in 
adapting,  telling,  writing,  and  dramatizing  of  stories 
based  upon  French  people,  French  festivals,  and 
events  prominent  in  French  history.  In  connection 
with  reading  material,  a  resume  of  all  underlying 
grammatical  work. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter.  Bl 
Miss  Ashleman 

2.  Training  Course  for  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools. — 

(a)  Discussion  of  secondary  methods,  (b)  Selection 
and  criticism  of  French  reading.  Material  offered 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  Chicago.  (Reading  of 
books  used  in  secondary  schools  required.)  (c)  Value 
of  dramatic  form  in  the  study  of  modern  languages; 
(d)  adaptation  of  subject-matter  to  peculiar  needs  of 
the  students,  (e)  Presentation  of  grammatical  work; 
its  relation  to  subject-matter,  (f)  Observation  and 
criticism  of  teaching,  (g)  Written  plans  for  teaching 
required.  Reading  required:  Revue  pedagogique, 
Revue  universitaire,  Professours  de  langues  vivantes 


de  Venseigment  public,  Journal  des  instituteurs.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  1. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter.  Bl 
Miss  Ashleman 

Note. — In  connection  with  (g).  On  completion  of  course,  these  plans 
as  a  whole  will  represent  the  student's  method.  The  method  must  con- 
tain a  resume'  of  all  grammatical  work  done  in  a  first-year  high-school 
French  course. 

CXIV.  GERMAN 

81.  History  of  the  German  Language. — There  is  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  a  knowledge,  however  elementary, 
of  the  historic  development  of  German  is  a  necessity 
for  the  intelligent  teaching  of  the  spoken  idiom.  The 
course  is  arranged  with  regard  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  The  lectures  will  be 
based  upon  Behagel's  Deutsche  Sprache,  with  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  best  known  school  grammars. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  older  periods  of  German, 
though  desirable,  is  not  required.  Open  to  Graduate 
students.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;    10:30.  Bl 

Assistant  Professor  Kern 

100.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  (A  Study  of 
Methods). — Lectures  on  the  most  important  methods 
of  modern  language  instruction.  Pedagogic  treat- 
ment of  the  main  difficulties  of  pronunciation,  gram- 
mar, and  vocabulary.  Selection  and  criticism  of  text- 
books. Discussions  on  sight-reading,  essay-writing,  and 
kindred  topics.  Occasional  opportunity  for  practice 
teaching.  Textbooks:  Bahlsen,  The  Teaching  0} 
Modern  Languages,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Brebner,  The 
Method  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages  in  Germany, 
London,  1904;  Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Lan- 
guages, D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1896.  This  course  will 
be  given  in  English;  a  reading  knowledge  of  German 
and  French  is,  however,  indispensable.  Graduate 
course.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  11:30 

Assistant  Professor  Kern 

CXV.  ENGLISH 

79.  Literature  in  the  Secondary  School. — A  study  of  the 
critical  and  educational  principles  that  guide  the 
choice  and  teaching  of  literature  in  the  secondary 
period.  Study  of  chosen  masterpieces  with  reference 
to  their  use  in  this  period.  Consideration  of  the 
college  admission  requirements  in  literature. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter.  Bl 
Mrs.  Mac  Clintock 
80A.  Literature  for  Teachers. — A  study  of  the  nature  of 
literature  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  educational 
values.    Illustrative  study  of  characteristic  specimens 
of  the  several  larger  types  of  literary  production. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter.  Bl 
Mrs.  Mac  Clintock 

CXVIL  MATHEMATICS 
1.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary-School  Mathematics. — 

Although  this  course  deals  with  subject-matter  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  this 
subject-matter  receive  chief  emphasis.  The  course 
comprises  a  study  of  the  kind,  place,  relation,  and 
methodology  of  such  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry, 
and  algebra  as  are  suited  to  the  grades.  Close  study 
is  given  to  the  mathematical  element  of  modern 
elementary  school  curricula  from  grade  to  grade 
throughout  the  work  which  precedes  the  high  school. 
This  course  may  include  practice-teaching  in  the 
Elementary  School. 
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ANNO  UNGEMENTS 


Mj.    Summer  and   Winter   Quarters;  12:00 
Prerequisite:  1  Mj.  in  Education. 

Professor  Myers 
[Not  given  in  Summer  '07.] 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — Attention 

is  here  centered  upon  the  teaching  of  secondary  algebra 
and  geometry,  though  the  correlations  of  these  sub- 
jects with  each  other  and  with  other  allied  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  are  considered.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  discover  the  true  unity  of  mathematical 
notions  and  topics,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  the  educa- 
tional purposes  of  secondary  mathematics  in  modern 
schools.  This  course  may  include  practice-teaching 
in  the  High  School. 

Mj.    Summer  and  Spring  Quarters;  11:00 
Prerequisite:  2  majors  oj  Junior  College 

Professor  Myers 
[Not  given  in  Summer  '07] 

3.  Astronomy  for  High  School  and  College  Students. — 

This  course  is  designed  for  high-school  students  who 
have  completed  two  years  of  work  and  for  teachers 
who  desire  to  qualify  for  laboratory  and  experimental 
work  in  the  teaching  of  high-school  astronomy.  The 
work  will  include  mathematical  phases  of  geography 
and  astrogeography,  the  study  of  constellations  and 
the  most  obvious  planetary  and  lunar  motions.  The 
necessary  trigonometry  will  be  given  with  the  course. 
Measurements  with  extemporized  apparatus  will 
be  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

Mj.    Any  Quarter 
Professor  Myers 

4.  College  Algebra,  with  considerable  use  of  graphical 

methods.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Professor  Myers 
Prerequisite:   Plane  Trigonometry. 

5.  History  of  Mathematics. — The  aim  here  is  to  trace  the 

ideas  which  from  age  to  age  have  dominated  mathe- 
matical thinking  and  teaching  and  have  given  direction 
and  impetus  to  reformative  and  progressive  move- 
ments in  mathematical  education.  The  major  part 
of  the  course  deals  with  those  subjects  and  persons 
that  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  the 
subject-matter  of  existing  mathematical  knowledge. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  University  students 
and  intending  teachers  of  mathematics. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 
Professor  Myers 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  2 A. 

6.  Elementary  Mechanics  without  Calculus. — To  give 

intending  teachers  control  over  an  important  field  of 
modern  problem  material  for  secondary  mathematics 
this  course  is  designed.  It  is  also  available  to  engineer- 
ing   students.  Mj.    Spring    Quarter;  12:00 

Professor  Myers 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Trigonometry. 

7.  Course  in  the  Observation  of  Teaching  in  the  High 

School. — Prospective  teachers  of  secondary  mathe- 
matics who  desire  to  study  classroom  methods  and 
management  at  close  range  before  entering  upon 
practice-teaching,  or  upon  actual  teaching,  may 
register  for  Observation  of  Teaching.  Such  persons 
will  be  required  to  prepare  written  reports,  plans  for 
teaching  special  topics,  criticisms  of  teaching,  etc., 
and  to  recite  as  members  of  the  class  and  aid  in  class 


instruction.  Only  one  Major  of  credit  will  be  allowed 
for  such  work.  Mj.    All  Quarters 

Professor  Myers 
Prerequisite :  1  Mj.  of  Junior  College  Mathematics  and 
1  Mj.  in  Education. 

10.  The  Pedagogy  of  Elementary-School  Mathematics. — 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  arithmetic  and  of  the  elements  of  geometry 
and  algebra.  It  concerns  itself  (a)  with  the  education- 
al meaning  and  value  of  the  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry  for  elementary  pupils;  (b)  with  the  forma- 
tion of  an  elementary  curriculum  from  the  point  of 
view  of  modern  mathematical  needs;  (c)  with  the 
purposes  of  mathematics  in  elementary  education; 
(d)  with  recent  tendencies  in  elementary -school  mathe- 
matics; (e)  with  modernized  matter  and  method  in 
arithmetic;  (f)  with  new  demands  on  the  modern 
elementary  teacher  of  mathematics;  and  (g)  how  to 
to  meet  these  demands.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  such  questions  as  arise  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  enumerated. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30.  Bl  no 
Assistant  Professor  Young 

11.  The  Pedagogy  of  Secondary-School  Mathematics. — 

A  working  knowledge  of  secondary  mathematics  is 
presupposed.  The  course  considers  the  purpose  and 
value  of  mathematics  in  the  secondary  curriculum 
and  the  method  and  matter  of  high-school  mathe- 
matical teaching.  Topics  of  subject-matter  of  peculiar 
pedagogic  interest  (for  example,  the  theory  of  limits) 
may  be  taken  up  in  detail.  Present-day  mathematical 
curricula  are  studied,  and  recent  attempts  to  adapt 
secondary  mathematical  study  more  closely  to  modern 
needs  are  examined  critically. 
M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30.  Bl  no 
Assistant  Professor  Young 

12.  Mathematics   for  Domestic   Science   Students. — A 

course  dealing  with  the  quantitative  and  metrical 
phases  of  cooking,  of  chemistry  of  foods,  of  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilating  houses,  of  the  production, 
preparation,  and  distribution  of  materials  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  is  planned  for  students  of  the 
domestic  science  courses.  It  will  seek  to  aid  teachers 
of  this  special  science  to  recognize  and  to  discharge, 
in  accord  with  the  best  modern  methods,  their  duties 
as  to  mathematical  matters  that  arise  in  the  progress 
of  their  special  work  through  the  grades  of  elementary 
and  high  schools,  and  how  both  to  use  and  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  existing  machinery,  and  programs. 
The  origin  and  function  of  mathematics  as  an  educa- 
tional factor,  and  some  questions  as  to  the  best  modern 
methods  of  teaching  it,  will  be  given  attention. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Myers 
Prerequisite:    Admission  to  Senior  Colleges. 

CXXII.  NATURAL  SCIENCES 
1.  Elementary  Natural  History. — A  field  stud)  of  type 
areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining their  genesis,  their  life  content  and  its  dis- 
tribution. An  investigation  into  the  physical  factors 
which  exert  an  influence  on  the  life  of  a  region  and 
the  nature  of  the  response  of  plants  and  animals  to 
these  physical  influences.  Laboratory  work  in  the 
solution  of  problems  presented  by  the  areas.  A  pre- 
requisite for  all  following  courses  in  the  teaching  of 
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natural  science.  (Students  may  register  for  either 
Autumn  or  Spring  Quarter.)  The  class  will  be  orga- 
nized into  two  sections. 

Field  work  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Saturday 
morning. 

Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters 
Associate  Professor  Caldwell 
Mr.  Meyers 

2.  Advanced  Natural  History. — Pedagogical  aspects  of 

field,  laboratory,  and  class-room  work.  Selected  land- 
scape areas  will  be  studied  as  a  unit.  Their  daily 
seasonal  and  cosmic  events  considered  dynamically. 
Laboratory  work  in  the  solution  of  problems  derived 
from  a  study  of  the  soil,  climate,  plants,  and  animals. 
The  whole  is  intended  as  a  study  of  the  relation  of 
natural  history  to  the  needs  of  elementary  pupils. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  outlining  separate  phases 
of  the  study  for  presentation  to  elementary  pupils. 

Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters 
Associate  Professor  Caldwell 
Mr.  Meyers 
Prerequisite:  Course  i.,  Department  XXVII  (Bot- 
any).   Course  3,  Department  XXII  (Zoology). 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Natural  History. — Observation  of  class 

work  and  practice  teaching  in  the  Elementary  School, 
also  seminar  2  hrs.  each  week 

M.    Summer  Quarter 
Mj.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Associate  Professor  Caldwell 
Mr.  Meyers 

Prerequisite:  Course  2. 

4.  The  Teaching  of  Botany  in  the  High  School.— This 

course  involves:  (a)  A  consideration  of  the  function 
of  botany  in  secondary  education,  (b)  A  survey  of 
the  subject-matter  that  is  usable.  (c)  A  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  that  determine  the  selection, 
organization,  and  use  of  botanical  materials  in  a 
high-school  course,  (d)  The  use  to  be  made  of  and 
relations  between  the  laboratory  apparatus,  outlines 
and  records,  the  field  trip,  text-book,  recitation  and 
lecture,  (e)  Plans  for  separate  exercises,  and  finally 
for  a  complete  course,  (f)  Observation  of  work  in 
high  school;  practice  teaching;  and  reports  and 
discussions  upon  the  exercises  observed  or  taught. 

Three  one-hour  periods  and  one  two-hour  seminar 
or  a  field  trip  each  week. 

Mj.    Winter  and  Spring  Quarters 
M.    Summer  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Caldwell 

Prerequisite:    Courses  1,  2,  and  3,  Department 
XXVII;  Course  1.  Department  XXI. 

13.  Trees  and  Commercial  Woods. — This  course  is  an 

elementary  study  of  trees,  forests,  lumbering,  and 
woods.  It  includes  the  identification  of  trees  and 
commercial  woods;  a  study  of  tree  types,  controls 
in  tree  growth,  wood  structure,  and  the  influence 
of  environment  on  growth  and  distribution.  Special 
excursions  to  lumbering  centers  and  factories. 

M.    Winter  Quarter 
Mr.  Meyers 

14.  Natural  History  of  Foods.— An  investigation  of  our 

common  food  materials  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
structure,  and  development,  considered  in  their 
biological  aspect.    The  methods  and  practices  by 


which  man  improves  the  quality  of  the  raw  materials 
Designed  for  special  students  in  Domestic  Science. 

M.    Winter  Quarter 
Mr.  Meyers 

CXXIA.  GEOGRAPHY 

1.  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades. — A  study  of  type 

topographies,  climates,  and  life  as  related  to  human 
industries.  Special  consideration  of  peoples  whose 
habits  show  marked  geographic  control. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters 
Associate  Professor  Baber 

2.  Geography   in   the   Grammar   Grades. — Continental 

Study:  North  America.  A  study  of  the  physical, 
commercial,  and  political  relations. 

M.    Summer  Quarter 
Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Baber 
Prerequisite:  Physiography  or  Course  1,  Natural 
Science. 

3.  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School. — The  teaching  of 

Eurasia.  A  study  of  the  physical,  climatic,  and  life 
conditions  of  the  continent :  relation  to  human  occupa- 
tions and  industries.  Chalk-modeling.  May  be 
taken  in  place  of  Course  2. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Baber 
Prerequisite:  For  regular  students  at  least  12  mjs. 
College  credit. 

4.  Geography  in  the  High  School. — A  study  of  the  under- 

lying principles  in  the  selection  and  adaptation  of 
subject-matter  in  Physiography  and  Geography. 

Mj.    Spring  and  M.    Summer  Quarters 
Associate  Professor  Baber 

5.  The  Place  of  Geography  in  the  Curriculum. — A  con- 

sideration of  the  course  of  study  in  geography  in 
relation  to  other  subjects.  For  students  in  Course  B. 
Open  to  students  in  Course  A  who  have  had  experi- 
ences in  teaching     May  be  substituted  for  Course  1. 

M.    Autumn  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Baber 

6.  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching  Geography. 

Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters 
Associate  Professor  Baber 

7.  Bio-Geography  of  North  America. — A  study  of  the  type 

physical  areas  of  North  America  with  reference  to 
the  nature  and  relative  values  of  their  physical  com- 
ponents; their  life  content,  its  general  distribution 
within  the  area,  the  adjustment  of  life  with  reference 
to  the  more  general  physical  influences.  The  resources 
of  the    area  as  utilized  or  neglected  by  man. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Mr.  I.  B.  Meyers 
Prerequisite:  Natural  Science,  1;  Geography,  1  or  2. 

21.  Geographic  Drawing  and  Chalk  Modeling. — Black- 
board sketching  of  typical  surface  features:  plains 
valleys,  mountains,  glaciers,  canons,  shore  features 
etc.;  cross-sections  and  pictorial  representations  of 
large  sections  of  continents,  as  plateaus,  river  basins, 
and  mountain  systems;   chalk-modeled  relief  maps. 
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The  work  will  be  done  on  paper  as  well  as  on  the 
blackboard. 

Mj.    Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  Quarters 
Mr.  Thorne-Thomsen 

CXXXI.  SPEECH,  ORAL  READING,  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

1.  Oral  Reading  in  Elementary  Schools. — This  course  will 

form  a  basis  for  the  teaching  of  Oral  Reading  in 
these  schools  and  will  consist  of  discussions  on  expres- 
sion; the  teaching  of  reading  and  oral  reading — 
gesture,  voice,  speech;  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  speech  defects;  morning  and  special  day  exercises, 
and  the  function  of  the  teacher  as  an  interpreter  of 
literature  to  the  children.  There  will  also  be  read 
and  discussed  some  of  the  literature  that  may  be  used 
for  Oral  Reading  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  grades; 
Mother  Goose,  the  child  lyrics  of  Stevenson,  Rosetti, 
and  others,  season  lyrics,  and  other  poems  and  prose 
selections  adapted  to  the  growing  power  of  the  children. 
As  much  time  as  possible  will  be  given  to  practice 
in  oral  reading.  Required  of  all  students  in  Courses 
A  and  B. 

Mj.    Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters;  9:30 
Associate  Professor  Fleming 

2.  Teachers'  Course  in  Interpretative  Reading  of  Litera- 

ture.— Adapted  to  the  different  grades  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  and  to  the  high  school.  Review  of  standard 
school  readers.  Plans  for  teaching  the  oral  reading 
of  literature  in  the  different  grades.  Practice  in 
oral  reading  and  in  teaching  in  the  grades.  Required 
of  all  students  in  Courses  A  and  B. 

£  Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Associate  Professor  Fleming 

3.  Interpretation  of  Children's  Stories. — A  study  of  com- 

parative mythology  and  folk-lore,  with  a  view  to  the 
adaptation,  the  writing,  telling  and  dramatization 
of  stories  for  children.  Bible  stories.  Suggestive 
lists  of  stories.  Practice  in  adapting,  writing,  and 
telling  stories.  Elective;  required  of  second-year 
special  students. 

Mj.    Summer  and  Autumn  Quarters;  11:00 
Associate  Professor  Fleming 
Prerequisite:  Course  1. 

4.  Dramatic  Work  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Schools. — A  study  of  the  manifestations  of  the  dramat- 
ic instinct.  Signification  of  children's  plays,  imita- 
tions, impersonations  and  love  for  dramatic  perform- 
ances. The  educative  value  of  dramatic  perform- 
ances in  the  school.  Technique  of  the  drama.  A 
study  of  one  drama  from  the  standpoint  of  construc- 
tion. Practice  in  play-writing  and  stage  manage- 
ment. Elective;  required  of  second-year  special 
students.  Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Associate  Professor  Fleming 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  3. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  Reading,  Oratory,  Debate,  and 

Extemporaneous  Speaking  in  the  High  School. — 
This  course  has  in  mind  the  training  of  teachers  for 
secondary  schools.  It  takes  a  unified  view  of  the 
literature  used  in  the  high  school,  and  concerns  itself 
with  the  reading  and  oral  reading  of  literature  as  an 
educative  process  and  a  method  of  study;  also  with 
the  function  of  oratory,  debate,  extemporaneous 
speaking  and  drama  in  the  high  school.  Methods 
of  teaching  these  are  pointed  out  and  critically  studied. 
Methods  of  securing  good  spoken  English  will  be 


discussed;  also  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  speech 
defects.  As  much  time  as  possible  will  be  devoted  to 
practice  in  speech  and  oral  reading. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter 

Note. — This  course  will  be  accepted  from  those  preparing  for  high- 
school  work  as  an  equivalent  for  Course  i.  This  course  may  be  taken  in 
connection  with  Courses  25  and  26,  Department  of  Political  Economy; 
with  Course  6,  Department  of  Public  speaking;  and  with  Course  10, 
Department  of  Literature. 

6.  Technique — Gesture,  Voice,  Speech: 

a  )Function  of  gymnastics  as  a  preparation  for  expres- 
sion. Practice  in  gymnastics  which  have  the  forms 
of  expression.  Relation  to  health;  to  expression. 
Exercise  for  carriage  and  bearing  of  the  body,  for 
breathing,  resting,  freedom,  and  control.  Control 
and  direction  of  energy.  Rhythmic  movements  to 
music.  Study  of  movements  which  are  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  thought  and  feeling. 

b)  Voice — Voice  in  speech  and  song.  Comparative 
ranges,  concentration  of  tone,  and  speech  melody, 
and  influence  of  the  inflections  of  the  speaking  voice 
on  dramatic  singing.  Training  the  ear  to  distinguish 
voice  quality.  Management  of  breath.  Force,  pitch, 
quality,  inflection,  accent,  emphasis,  pause,  rhythm, 
purity,  flexibility,  and  responsiveness.  A  study  of 
children's  voices.  Care  and  management  of  children's 
voices. 

c)  Speech — Standard  English.  How  determined.  Train- 
ing the  ear  to  recognize  speech  qualities,  to  dis- 
criminate the  elements — vowels,  glides,  and  con- 
sonants. Training  the  speech  organs.  Formations 
of  vowels;  articulation  of  consonants.  A  study  of 
the  cause  of  speech  defects.  Diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  speech  defects.  Elective;  required  of  second-year 
special  students.  As  much  time  as  possible  will  be 
given  to  the  oral  reading  of  lyric  and  dramatic 
poetry. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 

CXXXII.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

01.  General  Hygiene. — A  study  of  the  subject  of  health 

and  the  factors  in  school-life  that  influence  it.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  practical  relations  between 
hygiene  and  its  fundamental  physiology  and  anatomy. 
The  hygiene  of  growth  and  development.  For  first- 
year  students. 

First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Th.,  4:00 

Miss  Mann 

it  Child  Hygiene. — The  physical  side  of  child-study.  For 
kindergarten  teachers. 

Winter  Quarter;   Mon.,  Th.,  2:00 
Dr.  Nesbit 

2.  Fundamental  Gymnastics. — A  preparatory  course  in 

practical  gymnastics,  illustrative  of  the  fundamental 
procedures,  analysis,  technique,  and  order  of  gymnas- 
tic movement-forms.  A  general  course  for  elementary 
school  teachers.  With  Course  5  credit  for  \  Major 
is  given. 

Second    Term,   Autumn   Quarter;    Mon.,  Tu., 
Th.,  4:00. 


2A.  Fundamental  Gymnastics. — A  course  in  practical 
gymnastics;  (1)  illustrative  of  the  fundamental 
procedures,  analysis,  technique,  and  order  of  gymnas- 
tic movement-forms;  (2)  general  and  applied  gymnas- 
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tics;  apparatus  gymnastics;  dancing,  plays,  games, 
and  athletics  (adapted). 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00.  Gym 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh 
02.  Fundamental  Gymnastics. — The  same  as  Course  2 
except  that  it  is  non-credit  and  compulsory  for  all 
first-year  students. 

Second   Term,    Autumn   Quarter;    Mon.,  Th., 
4:00. 


4.  General  Gymnastics. — A  continuation  of  Course  2, 
includes  apparatus  gymnastics,  and  the  practice  of 
the  higher  organized  games  and  plays;  also,  dancing 
calisthenics,  and  other  forms  of  applied  gymnastics. 
J  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:00 


Prerequisite:  Course  2. 
04.  General  Gymnastics. — The  same  as  Course  4,  except 
that  it  is  non-credit,  and  compulsory  for  all  first- 
year  students  in  Courses  A  and  B. 

Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Th.,  4:00 


5.  Theory  and  Practice  of  School  Gymnastics. — A  study 
of  the  class  aims  embodied  in  the  general  scheme  of 
physical  training  in  the  School  of  Education.  With 
Course  2  credit  for  \  Major  is  given. 

First  Term,  Spring  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:00 


Prerequisite:  Course  2,  4. 
5A.  Theory  of  School  Gymnastics. — Function  of  organized 
gymnastics  in  the  school.   A  study  of  the  class  aims 
embodied  in  the  general  scheme  of  physical  training 
in  the  School  of  Education.    The  pedagogics  of 
gymnastic  instruction.    The  correlation  of  gymnastics, 
and  of  gymnastics  with  the  school  work  in  general. 
The   relation   of  gymnastics   and   athletics.  The 
interpretation  of  individual  needs  and  qualifications. 
Gymnastic  procedures  based  on  knowledge  derived 
from  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:00.  Gym 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh 
05.  Theory  and  Practice  of  School  Gymnastics. — A  non- 
credit  course,  based  on  Course  5,  compulsory  for  all 
first-year  students  in  Courses  A  and  B. 

First  Term,  Spring  Quarter;  Mon.,  Th.,  4:00 


7. ^General  and  Applied '  Gymnastics. — Survey  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  gymnastics;  classification  and  adapta- 
tion, according  to  values  and  effects;  problems  of 
system  and  method;  comparative  results  of  methods 
in  educational  gymnastics;  practical  school  anthro- 
pometry. For  elementary,  high-school,  and  critic 
teachers  (second  year). 

$  Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:00 

Prerequisite:  Courses  2  and  4,  or  5,  or  equivalent. 
07.  General  and  Applied  Gymnastics. — For  all  students  in 
Courses  A  and  B,  second  year.  Non-credit. 

Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Th.,  3:00 


8.  Pedagogics  of  Gymnastic  Instruction— The  function  of 
organized  gymnastics  in  the  school.  A  study  of  the 
results  of  in  vestigations  of  methods  of  physical  training. 
Processes  of  work-methods  for  reinforcing  progress. 
Relation  of  gymnastics  and  athletics.  Preparation, 


critical  examination  and  discussion  of  teaching  out- 
lines. For  second-year  students,  critic,  and  high- 
school  teachers. 

\  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;   Mon.,  and  Th.,  3:00 

9.  The  Organization  of   Gymnastics. — Planning  of  a 

gymnasium  curriculum.  The  regulation  of  physical 
training,  and  of  plays,  games,  and  sports;  outings 
and  field  days;  gymnastic  principles  applied  to 
school  recreation.  The  correlation  of  gymnastics 
and  of  gymnastics  with  general  school  work.  Gym- 
nastic summaries.  Planning  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
gymnasia.  Normal  and  departmental  teachers  (sec- 
ond year).  \  Mj.    Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  8:30 

Prerequisite:  Course  7. 
Note. — Students  enrolling  for  Courses  2,  4,  5,  and  6,  include  the  theo- 
retical work  and  its  application  and  practice  in  teaching.    Arts  and  Tech- 
nology students  must  register  for  the  Winter  Quarters. 

10.  General  Gymnastics. — A  course  in  practical  physical 

training.  Designed  for  physical  improvement,  rec- 
reation, and  information  through  critical  discussions 
of  system  and  method.  Open  to  all  students  (both 
elementary  and  advanced  groups). 

M.    First  Term,    Mon.,   Wed.,    Fri.,  Summer 
Quarter;  3:00-4:00.  Gym 
Assistant  Professor  Kroh 
01.  Hygiene — (Continued). — A  study  of  the  relations  of 
Hygiene  (general  and  special)  to  Physical  Education 
in  general.    For  all  first-year  students. 

Second  Term,  Spring  Quarter;  Mon.,  Th.,  2  :oo 

Dr.  Frew 
Dr.  Nesbit 

CLI.  MUSIC 

1,  2,  3.  Study  and  Criticism  of  School  Music. — Songs  of 
Mozart,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms, 
Taubert,  Reinecke,  and  the  best  masters  of  the 
English  school.  The  Folk-song.  Songs  for  kinder- 
garten and  school.  Unison  and  part-song.  Breath- 
ing, voice  culture,  speech  in  singing.  Attack,  intona- 
tion. Criticism  of  instrumental  music  fitted  for 
schools.  Practice  in  reading;  analysis  and  writing. 
Methods  of  teaching.  A  continuous  course  covering 
three  Quarters.    For  first-year  students. 

1.  $Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Tu.  and  Fri.,  12:00 

2.  §Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  Tu.  and  Fri.,  12:00 

3.  $Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  Tu.  and  Fri.,  12:00 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith 
This  course  is  open  only  to  students  taking  train- 
ing as  special  teachers  of  music,  or  to  others  who  have 
had  considerable  training. 
7.  Study  and  Criticism  of  School  Music  (for  Special 
Teachers  of  Music). — Tone-production.  Reading 
and  writing  of  music.  The  unison  song  and  the  part 
song.  Study  of  scales  and  intervals.  The  piano 
in  the  schoolroom.  Basis  of  selection  of  rhythmic 
pieces.    Song  material. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;   11:30.    Bl  408 
Continued  Second  Term.    M.    11  ^0 
Mrs.  Bradley 
Miss  Reilly 

4,  5,  6.  Music  Adapted  to  Common  Schools  (A  continua- 
tion of  Course  1,  2,  3). — A  course  for  supervisors  and 
special  music  teachers,  and  open  only  to  those  who 
can  satisfy  prerequisite  demands.  For  second-year 
students. 

JMj.    Autumn,    Winter,    and    Spring  Quarters 
Miss  Eleanor  Smith 
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8.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School. — The 

child's     voice.     Ear-training.     Rhythm.  Reading 
and  writing.    Writing  of  melodies.  Interpretation. 
Composition  by  children  of  original  melodies. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;   9:00.    Bl  408 
Repeated  Second  Term.    M.    y :  00 
Mrs.  Bradley  (First  Term),  and 
Miss  Reilly  (Second  Term) 
15.  Music  for  Intermediate  Grades. — Technical  work  in 
reading  and  writing  of  music.    Voice  culture.  Study 
of  major  and  minor  scale.    Song  interpretation. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;   10:30.    Bl  408 

Mrs.  Bradley 
08,  09.  Music  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. — 
Vocal  culture:  breathing,  song  interpretation.  Kin- 
dergarten songs  and  games.  Basis  for  selection  of 
songs.  Ear-training,  rhythmic  songs,  and  games. 
Criticism  of  instrumental  music  suitable  to  kinder- 
garten and  school.  Preparation  for  note-reading. 
First  steps  in  reading  and  writing  of  notes.  Com- 
position of  melodies.  This  course  may  be  taken  as 
£Mj.  by  special  arrangement. 

0143A.    Non-credit.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 
0143B.    Non-credit.    Winter    Quarter;  11:00 
Miss  Eleanor  Smith 
on,  012.  Music  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 
(Second  Year). — Special  study  of  songs  for  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades.    Vocal  culture.  Song 
interpretation.    Ear-training.    Reading,  writing.  In- 
troduction of  part-singing.    Methods  of  teaching. 
This  course  may  be  taken  as  |Mj. 

on.  Non-credit.  Winter  Quarter 

012.  Non-credit.  Spring  Quarter 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith 
013,  014.  General  Course  in  Singing. — Study  of  scales  and 
intervals.  The  major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales 
analyzed  and  sung.  Intervals  of  these  scales.  The 
triads.  Triads  of  the  scales.  Seventh  chords. 
Songs  of  the  seasons.  Unison  and  part-songs. 
Reading  and  writing.  Vocal  culture.  Breathing. 
Speech  in  singing.  Criticism  of  school  music. 
Composition  of  melodies.  This  course  is  compulsory 
for  all  students  of  general  Course  A. 

013.  Non-credit.  Autumn  Quarter;  2:00 

014.  Non-credit.  Spring  Quarter;  2:00 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith 

Note, — Courses  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  25,  26  are  for  special  students  or 
for  students  who  can  satisfy  the  requirements — two  years  study  of  piano, 
two  years  individual  study  of  singing.  These  are  continuous  courses. 
Students  should  enter  the  Autumn  Quarter. 

21.  History  of  Music. — Music  of  Ancient  Nations.  Music 

of  early  Christian  Church.  The  Folk-song.  Rise 
of  Polyphony.  Old  French  school  and  school  of 
the  Netherlands.    For  first-year  students 

|Mj.  9:30 
Miss  Gertrude  Smith 

22.  History  of  Music. — Luther  and  music  of  the  Protestant 

Church.  Early  Italian  and  French  opera.  Rise 
of  the  Oratorio.  Development  of  instrumental  music. 
Epoch  of  genius  in  German  music :  Bach  and  Handel. 
For  first-year  students.  £Mj 
Miss  Gertrude  Smith 

23.  History  of  Music. — Epoch  of  genius  in  German  music; 

Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Rise  of  Roman- 
tic school :  Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin.  The  opera 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Modern 


French  school.  Modern  German  school:  Wagner 
and  Brahms.  For  first-year  students.  |Mj 
Miss  Gertrude  Smith 
24,  25,  26.  Harmony. — Scales,  intervals,  triads,  and  chords. 
Chord  connection:  inversion  of  triads.  Chords  of 
the  seventh  and  their  inversions.  Suspension.  Modu- 
lation. Harmonization  of  the  choral.  Continuous 
course.    For  first-year  students. 


24.  £Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 

25.  £Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30 

26.  £Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  9:30 

27.  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;   

Miss  Gertrude  Smith 


28,  29,  30.  Theory  of  Music. — Analysis  of  four-part  music. 
Writing  of  harmonies  from  dictation.  Exercises  in 
the  distinguishing  of  pitch.  Harmonizing  of  melodies 
at  the  piano.  Composition  of  songs.  Musical  form 
and  analysis.    For  second-year  students. 


28.  £M!j.    Autumn  Quarter;  1100 

29.  £Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  11:00 

30.  £Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  11:00 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith 


31  Piano. — Private  instruction  by  special  arrangement. 
Open  only  to  students  in  the  Music  Department. 

Mj.    All  Quarters 
Miss  Gertrude  Smith 
Miss  Collins,  (Summer) 
27.  Harmony. — Scales,  intervals,  triads,  and  chords.  Major, 
minor,  and  chromatic  scales  compared.  Intervals. 
Triads  of  the  scales.    Chords  of  the  seventh  and  ninth. 
Chord  connection.    Figured  bass. 

Mj.,  or  M.  either  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9:00. 
Bl  410. 

Mrs  Bradley 
Miss  Reilly 

CLII.  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
Course  A 

01.  Design. 

Required;  non-credit.  Autumn  Quarter 

Wed.,  2:00-5-00.    First-year  students. 

Miss  Cushman 
014.  Drawing  and  Painting. — Theory  and  practice  of 
expression  in  Drawing  and  Painting.  Discussion 
of  pedagogy  of  fine  arts  in  elementary  education,  with 
practice  in  pictorial  expression  of  related  subject- 
matter. 

Required;  non-credit.  Spring  Quarter 

Wed.,  2:00-5:00.    First-year  students. 

Kindergarten  Course 
ci.  Design. — See  Course  A. 

or,  A.  Design  Applied  to  Special  Problems  of  the  Kinder- 
garten.— Required:     non-credit.     Winter  Quarter 
Miss  Cushman  and  Miss  Payne 
014.  Drawing  and  Painting. — See  course  A. 

Course  B. 

*i4.  Drawing  and  Painting. — This  course  includes  a 
consideration  of  the  pedagogy  of  art  in  elementary 
education,  with  a  study  of  landscape,  plant  and 
animal  forms.  Bl  400 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tu.,  Th.,  Fri. 
Continuation  of  Course  14. — This  course  will  include 
the  drawing  of  the  human  figure. — Greater  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  composition  and  design  as  a  means 
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of  bringing  to  consciousness  fundamental  aesthetic 
principles. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tu.,  Th.,  Fri. 
*i6.  Continuation  of  Course  15. — With  addition  of  pra<  ti<  e 
in  expression  of  related  subject-matter. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter 
12.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Painting. — This  course  in- 
includes  a  consideration  of  the  pedagogy  of  art  in 
elementary  education,  with  a  study  of  landscape, 
plant  and  animal  forms,  and  the  human  figure.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  grade  teachers. 

M.     First  Term;  Mon.,  Tu.,  Th.,   Fri.,  10:30- 
12:30. 

Repeated  First  Term,  1:30-3:30, 

Repeated  Second   Term;  Mon.,  Tu.,  Th.,  Fri. 

Summer  Quarter.  Bl  400 

Note. — Individual  adaptations  will  be  made  in  these  courses  to  suit  the 
needs  of  any  who  may  wish  to  follow  special  lines  of  work,  such  as  interior 
decorating,  illustrating,  etc.;  or  who  may  wish  to  make  up  prerequisites 
for  admission  to  other  courses. 

17.  Out-of-Door  Sketching  Class. — Prerequisite:  Course 
14,  or  1,  or  equivalent. 

M.    First  Term.  Summer  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tu., 
Th.,  Fri.,  8:00-10:00.  Bl  400 

1.  Design. — Theory  and  practice  of  design  as  related  to 

education.  The  subject  is  considered  (a)  as  to  its 
educational  value;  (b)  in  its  relation  to  the  curriculum; 
(c)  as  to  method.  The  technical  work  includes 
creative  exercises  illustrating  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  design,  supplemented  by  study  of  master- 
pieces.   For  students  in  arts  and  Technology. 

Mj.     Autumn   Quarter;    Mon.,    Tu.,  Th.,  Fri., 
3:00-5:00. 

M.    Either  Term,  Summer  Quarter. 

Miss  Cushman 

2.  Design:   Mechanical  Drawing. — Note:    During  the 

year  1907-8  this  subject  will  be  given  in  the  High 
School. 

*3.  Design. — In  this  course  the  subject  is  considered  his- 
torically.   For  students  in  Arts  and  Technology. 
Prerequisite:  Course  1. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Miss  Cushman 
*4.  Design. — Special  problems  in  design  as  related  to  the 
crafts.    Pattern-drawing.    For  students  in  Arts  and 
Technology;  Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  3:00-5:00 

Prerequisite:  1-2  and  3. 

Miss  Cushman 

8.  House  Decoration. — Problems  illustrating  general  prin- 

ciples of  design  as  related  to  the  house. 

M.     Spring  Quarter,   First-year  students;  Tu., 
and  Fri.,  8:30-10:30. 

Miss  Cushman. 
This  forms  a  part  of  the  course  CVIA-7.  The 
Evolution  of  the  House.    It  may  be  taken  separately 
by  students  in  Art. 

9.  House  Decoration. — The  application  of  design  to  special 

problems  of  the  interior. 

Autumn  Quarter 

10.  House  Decoration. — The  furnishing  of  model  interiors, 

with  consideration  of  the  relation  between  aesthetic 
and  economic  values. 

Prerequisite:   8  and  either  9  or  Woodworking  6. 

Winter  Quarter 

♦This  course  will  be  offered  in  the  year  1907-8,  only  if  the  registration 
warrants 


Note. — Courses  8,  o,  and  10  arc  arranged  especially  for  students  in 
Department  of  Household  Administration. 

19.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Instruction.    Two  hours 

in  Theory.  Two  hours  of  practice-teaching.  This 
is  one  of  the  courses  in  special  education  required  of 
students  in  Applied  Design. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter  repeated  in  Winter;  Mon., 
Tu.,  Th.,  Fri., 

Miss  Cushman 

20.  Practice  in  Teaching  of  Art. — This  is  one  of  the  courses 

in  special  education  required  of  students  in  Applied 
Design.  Five  hrs.  per  week.  Hours  to  be  arranged 
with  instructor. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Repeated  in  Spring  Quarter 
Miss  Cushman 
Prerequisite:  Course  19.  See  statement  concerning 
practice  teaching  on  p.  6. 

CLIII.  TEXTILES 
01.  Textiles. — General  view  of  the  course  of  study  in  Textiles. 
Laboratory  work  in  the  simplest  process  of  spinning, 
weaving,  basketry,  and  needlework  for  illustration  of 
the  types  of  work  done  throughout  the  different  grades 
of  the  elementary  school.  Non-credit. 

Winter  Quarter 
Miss  Crawford 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1 . 50.) 

1.  General  Course. — Consideration  of  the  course  of  study  in 

Textiles  for  the  elementary  school.  Study  of  textile 
fibers,  fabrics,  and  processes,  and  their  place  in  the 
course  of  study.  Laboratory  work  in  spinning, 
weaving,  dyeing,  sewing,  simple  forms  of  needle- 
work, and  basketry.  Preparation  of  reading  lessons 
for  children. 

Summer  Quarter 
Miss  Sims 

Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
Miss  Crawford 

(Laboratory  fee,  $3.) 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Textiles. — Discussion  of  the  special 

teaching  of  Textiles.  Laboratory  work  in  the  weaving 
of  rugs,  linen  or  cotton  scarfs;  stenceling;  dyeing; 
black-printing.  Industrial  excursions.  History  of 
the  evolution  of  textile  machinery.    Textile  design. 

Summer  Quarter 
Miss  Sims 
Mj.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
Miss  Crawford 

(Laboratory  fee,  $3.) 

3.  Textiles  (Advanced) — Continuation  of  course  2.  Addi- 

tional laboratory  work  in  dyeing;  tapestry  weaving; 
applique;  basketry.  History  of  tapestry  weaving. 
History  of  textile  design. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Miss  Sims 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Miss  Crawford 
Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $3.) 

4.  Craft  Course. — Individual  problems  chosen  from  labora- 

tory work  offered  in  Courses  1,  2,  and  3. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter 
Miss  Sims 
Autumn,  WTinter,  and  Spring  Quarters 
Miss  Crawford 
Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $3.) 
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10.  The  Teaching  of  Sewing. — Consideration  of  the  course 
of  study  in  sewing  for  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  materials  and  models  fitted  to 
the  different  school  years.  Individual  laboratory- 
work  in  the  designing,  drafting,  and  making  of  muslin 
garments,  negligees,  and  one  unlined  shirtwaist  suit. 
Lectures  on  textile  fibers  and  fabrics.  Three  indus- 
trial excursions. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter.    Bl  117 
Mrs.  Peck 

CLIV.  PLASTIC  ART 
1.  Pottery:    Making  of  Vase  Forms. — Decoration  with 
ornament  in  relief.    Underglaze  decoration — applica- 
tion of  simple  bright  and  matt  glazes. 

Mj.    All  Quarters 
Miss  Randolph 

(Laboratory  fee,  $3.) 

01.  Pottery.  \ 

Non-credit.     Spring  Quarter;  Mon.,  Tu.,  Wed., 
8  :30-q  :3c    Second-year  students. 

Miss  Hollister 
Miss  Randolph 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.50) 

2.  Modeling. — Elementary  modeling  of  the  human  figure, 

in  the  illustration  of  story  and  history  and  of  animals 
and  plant  life  in  relief  and  in  the  round.  Casting  in 
plaster.  Modeled  pottery  in  simple  forms,  decorated 
with  modeled  ornament,  with  underglaze  painting, 
and  simple  glazes. 

Mj.    Spring  Quarter:  8:30-10:30 
Miss  Hollister 
Miss  Randolph 

(Laboratory  fee,  $3.) 
4.  Ceramic  Laboratory. — Theory,  composition,  and  appli- 
cation of  glazes.    Principles  of  firing. 

Summer  Quarter.    Mj.    Bl  8 
Or  M.  either  Term 
Miss  Hollister 
Miss  Randolph 

(Laboratory  fee,  $3.) 

CLV.  WOODWORKING 
1.  Course  in  Woodwork. — This  course  is  designed  to  give 
a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  woodworking  tools 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  aims  and  principles  of 
manual  training.  It  will  include  constructive  design 
and  decoration,  and  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing 
in  their  application  to  manual  training.  This  is  a 
general  course  covering  in  briefer  form  the  work  out- 
lined in  Course  4. 

|Mj.    Autumn,   Winter,   and   Spring  Quarters 

Miss  Butler 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1 . 50) 

01.  Course  in  Woodwork. — Non-credit.    Spring  Quarter; 
Wed.,  2:00-5:00. 

Miss  Butler 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.) 

i  A.  Course  in  Woodwork. — This  course  is  designed  to  give 
careful  training  in  the  use  of  woodworking  tools  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  aims  and  principles  of  man- 
ual training.  It  will  include  mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawing  in  their  application  to  manual  training, 
in  Primary  and  grammar  grades  and  also  methods  of 
presentation  in  children's  classes. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  1 130-3 :30 

Miss  Rich 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.) 


2.  Special  Course  in  Woodworking. — Care  and  use  of 
tools;  carpentry;  cabinet-making;  veneering;  carv- 
ing; turning;  treatment  and  finish  of  wood;  processes 
of  lumbering  and  seasoning  wood;  basis  of  selecting 
wood;  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing;  planning 
of  manual-training  equipments  for  different  grades 
and  under  varying  conditions;  the  theory  of  teaching 
manual  training;  the  history  and  evolution  of  tools; 
the  history  of  manual  training,  including  a  study  of 
the  various  European  systems  and  of  the  various 
forms  of  manual  training  in  the  United  States,  illus-  * 
trated  by  models  and  drawings  from  each  system; 
constructive  design  and  decoration  as  applied  to 
woodwork.  The  significance  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
movement,  illustrated  especially  by  the  work  of 
American  centers.  This  course  is  designed  for  those 
who  plan  to  teach  or  supervise  manual  training. 

Mj.    All  Quarters.  8:30-10:30 
Miss  Langley  or  Miss  Butler 

(Laboratory  fee,  $3.) 

3A.  Course  in  Woodworking,  Paper,  Cardboard  work, 
and  Whittling  (For  teachers  in  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades,  and  ungraded  schools). — Outlines 
for  work  that  may  be  given  with  small  equipment  in 
grade-rooms  or  in  ungraded  schools.  It  is  suggested 
that  one  or  more  of  the  following  courses  be  com- 
bined with  this: 

History  for  Primary  Grades. 
Elementary  Modeling. 
Problems  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  Elementary  School. 
M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;    10:30-12:30  t 

Miss  Rich 

(Laboratory  fee,  $1 . 30) 

4.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Manual  Training 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  working  toward 
the  certificate  in  Woodworking.    Hours  to  be  arranged 

Mj.    All  Quarters 
Miss  Butler  or  Miss  Langley 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalents. 
(Laboratory  fee,  $3.) 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Manual  Training. — A  study  of  the 

curricula  of  elementary  and  of  secondary  schools 
gained  by -(a)  experience  in  teaching,  (b)  visiting 
schools,  (c)  published  courses  of  study.  With  this  study 
as  a  background  general  courses  in  woodworking  will 
be  prepared  by  the  individual  students  and  discussed 
by  the  class  from  the  standpoint  of  their  adaptability 
to  the  curricula  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
A  brief  consideration  of  the  rural  schools  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  handi- 
crafts. Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj 
Prerequisites:  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalents. 

Miss  Langley 
Prerequisite :  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalents. 
(Laboratory  fee,  S3.) 

6.  History  of  Furniture. — Eight  hours  a  week.    Six  hours 

in  the  workroom  and  two  hours  in  recitation.  The 
subject  to  be  taken  up  in  the  classroom  is  French  and 
English  furniture  from  the  period  of  Louis  XIII  to  the 
end  of  the  Georgian  period.  There  will  be  discussion 
also  of  such  topics  as  the  following:  Kinds  of  wood 
appropriate  for  various  uses;  preservation  and  treat- 
ment of  wood  in  floors,  interior  wood  work,  and 
furniture;  principles  of  construction  in  furniture, 
with  emphasis  on  simplicity,  proportion,  beauty  of 
line,  and  adaption  to  environment.    Especially  de- 
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signed  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  Courses  Home 
Economics  8  and  Design,but  is  open  to  other  students 
Mi.    Winter    Quarter;  8:30-10.30 
Miss  Langley 

(Laboratory  fee,  $3-) 
CLVI.  METAL-WORKING 
Metal-working:    Industrial  Development  (Elemen- 
tary)—A  bourse  in  shaping  and  hammering  from 
sheet-metal,  copper,  and  brass  articles  of  social  use 
with  special  emphasis  upon  three  points.   (1)  1M 
relation  of  the  craft  to  general  industrial  development 
(2)  The  manner  of  obtaining  and  preparing  metals  tor 
use.  (3)  The  artistic  side  of  simple  decoration  and 
construction  of  the  articles  made.    The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  give  not  only  some  skill  in tfc >™mpuU- 
tion  of  the  materials  but  an  understanding  of  the 
pedagogical  aspects  of  this  craft.    Applied  Des  gn 
and  Primitive  History  are  recommended  as  parallel 

C°MjeS' Summer,    Autumn,    and   Winter  Quarters 
J  Miss  Van  Hoesen 

(Laboratory  fee,  $3-) 
Metal-working:    Art    Expression    through  Metal 

(Advanced).— The  course  consists  of  the  application  of 
design  in  chasing,  etching,  and  piercing;  the  processes 
of  riveting,  soldering,  simple  stone-setting;  making 
of  simple  chasing  tools;  some  exper imen tftion  wit^ 
acids  in  obtaining  color  effects.    In  all  the  articles 


made  special  thought  will  be  given  to  the  artistic 
side  of  the  decoration  and  construction.  Applied 
Design  should  be  taken  as  a  parallel  course  or  offered 
as  a  prerequisite  ^ 

Miss  Van  Hoesen 

(Laboratory  Fee,  $3-) 
CLVII  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 
01  Economic  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.-^* course 
outlines  the  organization  of  a  library  and  familiarizes 
the  students  with  the  best  general  reference  books. 

Non-credit.  ^  ^  

Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters :  Tu   3  »J.    Bl  204 

Miss  Warren 

t  The  Economic  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.— This 
course  is  planned  to  develop  the  library  and  museum 
facilities  in  this  institution  and  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  general  reference  books,  which  will  be  of  constant 
use  to  them  throughout  a  course  of  study  such  as  is 
given  in  the  School  of  Education.  The  making  of 
books  and  the  principles  of  classification  and  catalogu- 
ing will  be  presented.  The  general  reference  books, 
dictionaries,  atlases,  cyclopedias,  handbooks,  bibliog- 
raphies, and  reading-lists  will  be  examined  and  com- 

PM6.d'  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  2 :3o.    Bl  204 
First  Term,  Autumn  Quarter 
Miss  Warren 


COURSES  OFFERED  «  THE  ^VERSXTV  HXOH  SCHOOL,  OPEN  ALSO  TO  CO^C* ^ENXS 


All  courses  in  the  High  School  are  open  to  college  students 
who  desire  to  complete  entrance  requirements,  or 
,    to  pursue  such  studies  for  any  other  purpose. 
Courses  in  shop  and  drawing  may  be  given  college  credit 
under  conditions  to  be  determined  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College,  and  the  Head  of  the  Department  concerned. 
In  reference  to  such  courses  the  student  should  con- 
sult with  the  Dean  before  registration. 
2i.  Freehand  Drawing.-In  pencil:    freehand  construc- 
tion;   freehand  perspective;    groups  of  solids,  in 
pastel:  groups  of  solids. 

Mr.  Williams 
22  Constructive  Drawing.— Geometric  construction;  con- 
servative projection;   isometric  projection;  cabinet 
projection:  Winter    and    Spring  Quarters 

F  J  Mr.  Ferson 

2  ?  Toinery.— Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  wood- 
work  Autumn  Quarter 

Mr.  Selden  and  Mr.  Hedley 
24.  Turning.— Turning,  finishing,  and  polishing  in  _  the 
lathe;  chucking  and  face-plate  work.    Some  articles 
for  actual  use  will  be  made.  Winter  Quarter 

Mr.  Selden 

2c  Pattern- Making.— Courses  23  and  24  are  prerequisite. 
This  course  will  develop  the  relation  of  pattern-making 
to  foundry  and  machine-shop  practice.  Different 
wavs  of  making  the  same  pattern  will  be  considered 
in  order  to  show  the  best  methods  of  parting,  drawing, 
and  setting  core  prints.  Spring  Quarter 

Mr.  Selden 

26.  Cabinet-Making.— Courses  23  and  24  or  their  equiva- 
lent are  prerequisite.  An  article  of  furniture  of  the 
Mission  of  Arts  and  Crafts  style  may  be  made,  if 


desired.  In  any  case  the  different  varieties  of  material, 
construction,  and  finish  will  be  given.  ■ 

Spring  Quarter 
Mr.  Selden 

27  Molding  and  Casting.— Molding  from  wood,  iron,  and 
plaster  paris  patterns;  casting  in  white  metal  alum- 
inum, brass,  bronze,  and  iron;  core-making,  baking, 
and  setting;  art  work,  including  the-  molding  and 
casting  of  plaques  and  other  articles  of  interior  decora- 
.  •  n   5     v  Autumn  Quarter 

tlon'  Mr.  Cross 

28.  Work  in  Wrought  Iron  and  Mild  Steel.-The  making 
of  various  useful  articles  which  will  teach  all  _  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  subject.  Various 
kinds  of  welds  in  iron  and  steel. 

Winter  Quarter 
Mr.  Cross 

20  Work  in  Tool  Steel.— Course  28  is  prerequisite.  Vari- 
ous  steel  tools,  including  flat  and  cape  chisels,  lathe 
and  planer  tools,  will  be  forged  and  tempered;  also 
blacksmith's  tools,  including  hot  and  cold  chisels, 
fullers,  natters,  set  hammers,  swages,  and  other  tools. 

Spring  Quarter 

...-r        .  Mr.  Cross 

30.  Chipping,  Filing,  Scraping  ""itting^ 

Mr.  Avery 

xi    Machine  Work.— Practice  work  to  cover  the  fundamen- 
'      tal   principles   involved   in   machine  construction; 

turning,  chucking,  screw-cutting,  boring,  reaming, 
v      drilling,  tapping,  milling,  and  gear-cutting. 

Winter  and  Spring  Quarters ;  8  :oo-i  2  :oo 
Mr.  Avery 
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COURSES  IN  OTHER  COLLEGES  OF 
II.  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
i  and  2.  Principles  of  Political  Economy.— This  course  is 
of  especial  importance  to  teachers  who  wish  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  elementary  principles  of 
Political  Economy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  pedagogical  methods  most  desirable. 

Summer  Quarter 

IV.  HISTORY 

ioo.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History,  1760  to  i860. 
—Bibliography;  investigation  of  special  topics. 
Open  to  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  that  are 
specially  interested  in  American  history.  Under- 
graduates must  have  had  the  courses  of  group  E  or  an 
equivalent. 

M.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  8:00 
Professor  Sparks 

30A.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History.— A  graduate  course  open  to  graduates  and 
advanced  undergraduates. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Professor  Terry 

98.  The  History  of  American  Political  Parties. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  2:00 
Professor  Woodburn 

99.  The  Civil  War  and  the  Period  of  Reconstruction 
1800  to  1877. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter;  11:30 
Professor  Woodburn 
m  98  or  99  are  graduate  courses;  but  undergraduates, 
if  properly  prepared,  will  be  admitted,  and  also 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  that  are  especially 
interested  in  American  history. 

VI.  SOCIOLOGY 

26.  Social  Origins.— Association  and  culture  in  early  times 

and  in  tribal  life.  Early  food  conditions,  migrations, 
and  race-crossings.  Origins  and  relations  of  inven- 
tion, trade,  warfare,  art,  marriage.  Class  distinc- 
tions, the  professions,  legal,  political,  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions.  Ethnological  reading.  An  introductory 
course.    For  Senior  College  and  Graduate  students. 

Autumn  Quarter 
Mj.    Associate  Professor  Thomas 

27.  Mental  Development  in  the  Race. — A  genetic  study  of 

the  relation  of  mind  to  individual  and  social  activities. 
The  psychology  of  mechanical  and  artistic  invention. 
Relation  of  language  to  thought.  Systems  of  number, 
time,  weight,  and  measure  in  early  society.  Develop- 
ment of  ideas  of  causation.  Parallelism  in  develop- 
ment between  the  individual  and  the  race.  Education 
and  meaning  of  initiation,  secret  societies,  and  tapu. 
Influence  of  animistic  belief,  suggestion,  and  hypno- 
tism in  the  development  of  the  content  of  conscious- 
ness. The  effect  of  genius  on  the  mental  life  of  a 
group.  Comparison  of  the  mental  traits  of  different 
races,  epochs,  and  social  classes.  For  Graduate 
students.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter 

Associate  Professor  Thomas 
30.  Primitive  Social  Control.— A  study  of  primitive  juridical 
and  political  systems  and  of  social  conventions. 
Family,  clan,  tribal,  and  military  organization,  totem- 
ism,  tribal  and  property  marks,  tapu,  personal  property 
and  property  in  land,  periodical  tribal  assemblies  and 
ceremonies,  secret  societies,  medicine  men  and  priests, 


SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS 

caste,  blood  vengeance,  salutations,  gifts,  tribute 
oaths,  and  forms  of  offense  and  punishment,  among 
typical  tribes  of  Australia  and  Oceania,  Africa,  Asia 
and  America. 

Mj.    Associate  Professor  Thomas! 
XII.  LATIN 

24.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Virgil. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  Miller 
45-  The  Influence  of  Classical  Mythology  on  English. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Professor  Miller 

XIII.  ROMANCE 
31.  French  Phonetics.— The  modern,  living  sounds  system- 
atically considered,  practical  problems  in  teaching 
French  pronunciation  to  English-speaking  pupils. 
The  course  is  based  on  the  text-books  of  Passy, 
Vietor,  Rousselot  and  others. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30 
Associate  Professor  Jenkins 
Prerequisite:  Mj.  of  French  or  equivalent. 

8.  Elementary  Training  Course  in  French.— A  review  of 
elementary  syntax,  with  the  essentials  of  pronuncia- 
tion, and  an  introduction  to  the  bibliography  of 
methods.  Recommended  to  those  intending  to 
teach  elementary  and  intermediate  French.  Prerequi- 
site: 6  Mj.  of  French  or  equivalent. 

Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term),  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Assistant  Professor  Wallace 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter 
Mr.  David 

GERMAN 

XIV,  100.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages:  A  Study 
of  Methods. — Lectures  on  the  most  important  methods 
of  modern  language  instruction.  Pedagogic  treatment 
of  the  main  difficulties  of  pronunciation,  grammar, 
and  vocabulary.  Selection  and  criticism  of  textbooks. 
Discussions  on  sight-reading,  essay  writing,  and  kin- 
dred topics.  Occasional  opportunity  for  practice- 
teaching.  Textbooks:  Bahlsen,  The  Teaching  of 
Modern  Languages,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Brebner,  The 
Method  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages  in  Germany, 
London,  1904.  Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Lan- 
guages, D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1896.  This  course  will 
be  given  in  English.  A  reading  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man and  French  is  indispensable. 

Mj.    Winter;  9:30 
Assistant  Professor  Kern 

XV.  ENGLISH 

1.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  (Introductory  College 
Course).  m.  9:00 

Mr.  Royster 

7.  Rhetoric  and  Composition  for  Teachers.— (1)  The 

writing  and  the  criticism  of  themes,  with  a  study  of 
the  principles  of  structure;  (2)  a  study  of  textbooks 
and  methods  of  teaching  English  composition  in 
secondary  schools.  Students  in  this  course  should 
have  had  experience  in  teaching  English  composition. 

M.    Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  Damon 
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80  English  Literature  for  Teachers.-A  study  of  typical 
'       masterpieces,  with  special  reference  to  the  selection 
of  texts  and  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  htera- 
ture  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00 

Associate  Professor  Reynolds 
3.  English  Composition  (General  Course).    ^     ^  ^ 

Mr.  Hill 

4  English  Composition.— Daily  and  fortnightly  themes. 
Open  to  students  who  have  passed  English  1  and  3. 
v  Mj.  12:30 

Assistant  Professor  Linn 
21  Old  English  (Elementary  Course).— Grammar  and  easy 
reading;  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  ^  ^ 

28  Chaucer:  The  Canterbury  Tales.— An  introductory 
course  for  students  who  have  had  no  training  in  Middle 
English  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  1:30 

0  Professor  Greenlaw 

«  English  Grammar  (for  Teachers) 

&  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  1:30 

Associate  Professor  Tolman 

41.  Shakspere.— (Introductory  Course). 

4  ^  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  2:30 

Mr.  Robertson 
XIV.  2.  The  Literature   Study  and  Teaching  of  the 
English  Bible.  _ 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  9:30 
Professor  Moulton 
40B  Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation.— 
This  will  be  a  modification  of  the  course  usually  given 
as  XVI.  40.  It  will  deal  with  the  general  treatment 
of  literature  determined  by  its  recognition  as  an  inde- 
pendent study,  but  with  special  reference  to  literary 
criticism.  Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  11:00 

Professor  Moulton 
4c;  The  Influence  of  Classical  Mythology  on  English 
Poetry.— The  mvths  themselves  will  be  studied  from 
all  the  more  available  sources,  with  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses as  the  main  source.  Representative  Eng- 
lish poets  will  then  be  examined  in  order  to  determine 
the  extent  and  method  of  their  use  of  classical  mythol- 
ogy Mj.  Summer  Quarter;  9:00 
Associate  Professor  Miller 

XVII.  MATHEMATICS 

4c  Critical  Review  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (for 
Teachers).— A  brief  survey  of  the  subject-matter  of 
Secondary  Mathematics  as  seen  in  the  light  of  modern 
mathematics,  aiming  both  to  organize  the  theory  of 
the  whole  scientifically  and  to  gather  the  products 
of  this  work  for  use  in  teaching. 

Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00.  E9 
Mr.  Lennes 

46.  Graphical  Methods  in  Algebra  (for  Teachers).— 

The  cross-section  paper  as  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30.    <~  8  U 
Professor  Moore 

XIX  PHYSICS 

1  and  2.  Elementary  Physics.— A  first  course  in  Physics 
designed  for  beginning  pupils  and  for  teachers  who 
wish  actual  practice  both  in  the  laboratory  and  class- 
room phases  of  elementary  work  in  Physics. 


DMj.,  or  DM.  either  Term,  Summer  Quarter; 

I:3^:3°  dr.  HobSs 

7  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat.— A  college 
course  presented  mainly  from  the  laboratory  stand- 
point Prerequisite:  Physics  1  and  2,  or  Entrance 
Physics  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  8:00-10:00 

J  Dr.  Gale 

4  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. — A  collei   pre- 
sented mainly  from  the  laboratory  standpoint.  I  re- 
requisite:  Physics  3. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter;  10:30-12:30 
Assistant  Professor  Millikan 
ia  Pedagogy  of  Physics.— A  course  of  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions  dealing  with  the  choice  of  subject-matter 
and  the  methods  of  presentation  best  suited  to  elemen- 
tary classes  in  Physics.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to 
the  most  modern  aspects  of  Physics,  and  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  effective  classroom  experiments. 

M.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  9  00 
Assistant  Professor  Millikan 
20  Physical    Manipulation.— A    course    in  laboratory 
'      technique  for  teachers  of  physics.    It  includes  glass- 
blowing  and  cutting,  wood-and  metal-turning  and 

polishing,  etc.  ^ 
K  M.    Summer  Quarter;  1:30-3-3° 

Assistant  Professor  Millikan 

XX.  CHEMISTRY 
2S.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Special  course  fol- 
lowing preparatory  chemistry. 

DM.    First   Term,    Summer  Quarter 
,S  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Continuation  of  Course 
2S.  DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis.      Mj.  or  DM.    Summer  Quarter 
v  Professor  Stieglitz 

2q  Debatable  Questions  in  General  Chemistry. 

^  |Mj.    Summer  Quarter 

Dr.  Jones 

XXI.  GEOLOGY 
2B  Historical  Geology.— An  outline  of  historical  geology: 
Continental   evolution   and  life-development.  tor 
teachers  of  Physiography  and  Geology. 

M  or  DM.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter ;  1 1 : 30 
Assistant  Professor  Blackwelder 
10  Teachers'  Course.— A  course  for  teachers  of  Physi- 
ography.  The  principles  and  the  methods  of  Physi- 
ography in  secondary  schools,  and  the  selection  of 
material  to  be  presented.  Prerequisite:  Physi- 
ography and  Elementary  Geology. 

M     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30 
Professor  Salisbury 
ti   Physiography.— The   earth's   features,   treated  with 
"      special  reference  to  their  origin  and  significance. 
Agencies  affecting  changes  in  geographic  features. 
Physiographic  changes  in  progress.    Genetic  geog- 
ranhv  Mj.    Summer  Quarter;  2:30 

p  y'  Mr.  Barrows 

XXI A.  GEOGRAPHY 
7.  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History.— A 

studv  of  the  geographic  conditions  which  have  influ- 
enced the  course  of  American  history.  Their  im- 
portance as  compared  with  one  another,  and  their 
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importance  as  compared  with  non-geographic  factors. 
Familiarity  with  the  leading  events  of  American  his- 
tory, and  with  the  elements  of  the  physiography  of  the 
United  States,  is  presupposed.  Primarily  for  teachers 
of  geography  and  history. 

Mj.    Summer    Quarter;  8:00 
For  Physiography,  see  Department  of  Geology. 

Mr.  Barrows 

XXII.  ZOOLOGY 

3.  Field  Zoology — (Introductory  Course). — Animals  in 
relation  to  their  environment,  including  work  on 
adaptations,  life-histories,  habits,  ecological  distribu- 
tion, and  classification. 

Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn  Quarter 
Lectures:  Wed.,  and  Fri.,  2:00. 
Laboratory  or  field  work:  Mon.,  Tu.,  2:00-4:00, 
and  Saturday  morning.    For  DMj.,  12  hours  addi- 
tional laboratory  or  field  work. 

Mr.  Shelford 
DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Tu.,  and  Fri.,  1:30. 
Laboratory  or  field  work:  Afternoons  and  Satur- 
day morning,  16  hours  per  week. 

Mr.  Shelford 
No  previous  training  in  zoology  required. 

13.  Field  Zoology  (Advanced  Course). — Study  of  the  fauna 
of  the  region  about  Chicago,  with  special  reference 
to  ecological  distribution  and  animal  societies.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  devote  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  some  special  problem 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  course,  and  to  present 
the  results  of  his  work  in  the  form  of  a  thesis  at  the 
end  of  the  course. 

DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Lectures:  Tu.  and  Fri.,  1:30. 

Mr.  Shelford 
Laboratory  or  field-work :  Afternoons  and  Saturday 
morning. 

XXIV.  PHYSIOLOGY 

1,  2.  Introductory  Physiology. — During  the  Summer 
Quarter  the  laboratory  work  is  especially  arranged 
for  teachers. 

Course  1,  DM.    First  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Course  2,  DM.    Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter 
Messrs.  Pike  and  Greer 


XXVII.  BOTANY 

1.  Elementary  Botany. — A  general  introduction  to  Botany, 

including  the  outlines  of  structure,  function,  and 
classification.  Prerequisite  to  other  courses  offered 
by  the  department. 

Mj.    Summer,   Autumn,   and  Spring  Quarters; 
daily  2  :oo~4:oo. 

Professor  Coulter 

(Laboratory  fee,  S2.50) 

2.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology. — A  summary  view  of  the 

general  functions  of  the  organs  of  seed  plants,  such 
as  absorption,  transpiration,  photosynthesis,  and 
respiration. 

Mj.    Summer  and  Winter  Quarters;  daily  2:00- 

4:00. 

Professor  Barnes. 

(Laboratory  fee,  $2 . 50) 

3.  Elementary  Ecology. — Plants  in  relation  to  their  environ- 

ment.   Field-work  in  the  greenhouses,  parks,  and 
vacant  grounds  near  the  University,  with  occasional 
laboratory  exercises  and  field  trips  to  the  country. 
Mj.    Spring  and  Summer  Quarters;  daily  4:00-600 
Assistant  Professor  Cowles 
XXXI.  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
11.  The  Teaching  of  Reading. — The  aims  of  this  course 
are  (1)  to  give  the  teacher  a  sound  basis  for  class 
work — that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of 
expression;  (2)  to  lay  out  a  definite  method  which 
shall  apply  to  each  grade  (particularly  to  those  above 
the  second),  and  to  the  school  as  a  whole;  (3)  to 
show  the  relation  between  vocal  expression  and 
literary  interpretation,  and  to  discuss  briefly  the  under- 
lying principles  of  the  latter;  and  (4)  to  train  the 
teacher,  to  such  an  extent  as  the  size  of  the  class  per- 
mits, in  reading  aloud. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  3:00 
Associate  Professor  Clark 
LXVII.  ECCLESIASTICAL  sociology 
100.  Organization  of  Religious  Education. — Data  from 
psychology    and    Christian    ethics.    Principles  of 
education  and  their  application  to  religious  education 
— ideals,  instruction,  influence  on  conduct  and  char- 
acter;   curriculum  for  church  and  Bible  school; 
preparation  of  lesson;  presentation  of  lesson;  decis- 
sions;    methods  and  agencies  of  spiritual  nurture. 
Co-operation  of  church  with  family  and  school. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter 
Professor  Henderson 
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